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ference End °08. All- Western End ’09. Pitcher U. of C. base- 
ball team, captain ’09. Starred as running guard in basket- 
ball. Now head athletic coach University of Indiana, 





for ite winning basketball teams. 
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TO INCREASE ACTIVITY’? 


says **PAT’’ PAGE 
Famous All-Western Athlete and 
Successful Coach 
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**I know of no better way to in- 
crease the energy and activity of 
my boys than by giving them a 
little pure candy made of chocolate, 
nuts, milk and sugar. Pure candy 
like Baby Ruth plays an impor- 
tant part in the diet of many an 
athlete in training.”’ 


refer Fg 


Coaches know! Baby Ruth creates muscle 
and energy because it contains a higher 
percentage of strength-building foods 
than any other candy. It is dollar-a- 
pound quality. In Baby Ruth alone can 
you buy so much pure goodness for only 
5c because it is the one candy made in 
billions for America’s millions. Guaran- 
teed fresh everywhere. Take “‘Pat”’ Page’s 
advice. Treat yourself today. 
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Also makers of Baby Ruth 
Gum—Real Mint—You 
Can’t Chew Out Its Flavor 





CURTISS CANDY 
COMPANY, CHICAGO 


OTTO SCHNERING, President 
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Beginning the $4,000.00 Prize Serial 


Three Points of Honor 
By Russell Gordon Carter 


Illustrated by John R. Neill 





ODNEY OWEN raced down the left side of the 
basketball court and leaped into the air. The ball, 
passed high and swift, smacked against his up- 
stretched hands, and dodging the rush of the oppos- 

ing guards, he sent it flying toward the basket. 

‘ The spectators massed on either side of the court and in 
the gallery of the Middleton High School gymnasium held 
their breath as they watched the ball rise toward the rafters 
and then fall in a graceful curve. It struck the backstop and 
bounded downward against the iron rim; it sprang upward because of its unique appeal as a story. ; 
again and fell against the rim a second time. There it hesi- —The Editors. i 
tated in a succession of tiny bounces; then it rolled lazily i 


shouldered boy with fists clenched in front of his chest. 
“Snap out of it! We’re not beaten! We’re not even half- 
heaten! Listen, now, do we want to win this champion- 
ship? Of course we do! But we'll never win it if we just 
talk about hard luck and how big the final score’s going 
to be!” 

“Sure, that’s right,” agreed O’Connor, frowning. ‘‘We’ve 
got to go in and fight!” 

“‘We’ve got to do mare than that!” retorted Rodney, 
thumping a fist against the palm of his hand. “We've got 
to start the second half with the will to win! And we 
can do it—listen, fellows!” His voice quivered with 


Three Points of Honor, by Russell Gordon Carter, 
was chosen unanimously for the $4,000 Prize offered 
by Boys’ LIFE and Little, Brown & Company for the 
best story submitted in the Contest, based on the 
principles of the Scout Oath and Law. Boys’ LIFE 
readers will follow this serial with great interest, 
not only because it is the result of the biggest 
prize offer ever made by a boys’ magazine, but 
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off to the right and dropped toward the floor. At 
that moment the whistle blew, announcing the end 
of the first half of the game between Georgeburgh 
and Middleton—the final game of the season to 
decide the high-school championship of Western 
Ohio. 

“Hard luck, Rod!” some one shouted. 

“Good try, Rod, old man!” added another con- 
soling voice. ‘Pretty work if it had gone in!” 

“Veh, but it didn’t!” retorted a Middleton sup- 
porter. ‘Poor old Georgeburgh! Twenty-four to 
nine—some score!” 

“Never mind, Rod, we'll show ’em next year!” 
said one of the Georgeburgh crowd. 

“Yeh, next year, Rod!” 

Rodney grinned in response to the remarks, but 
in his heart there was resentment. Only the end of 
the first half, yet everybody seemed to think his team 
was hopelessly beaten—not only the Middleton sup- 
porters, but even the little band of Georgeburgh 
rooters who had made the long trip to Middleton! 
He threw his sweater across his shoulders and fol- 
lowed his teammates toward the locker-room reserved 
for them. When he reached it, they were lying 
stretched out on the benches in attitudes of weariness 
and dejection. It was clear that they, too, con- 
sidered themselves hopelessly beaten. 

Rodney sat down, panting. Afterwards it seemed 
to him strange that he should have thought of his 
mother just at that moment when the most im- 
portant thing in life was basketball. He remem- 
bered that she had promised to be present at the 
big game; but she had not come. In vain had he 
gone to the station to meet the train from George- 
burgh; she was not among the passengers who got 
off. What could have caused her to change her 
mind? She had all along been so keenly interested 
in the game! The memory of something vague and 
disquieting stirred within him, but with a sudden 
tightening of his lips he put it aside and turned upon 
his teammates. 

“Listen, fellows, dod you know what the score is?” 
His voice was hard, challenging. His sea-blue eyes, 
usually so mild, flashed with indignation, almost with 
anger. 

Frank O’Connor, the other forward, grinned rue- 
fully. Bill Zimmerman and Ed Brown, the guards, 
made no sign of having heard. Paul Stearns, the tall 
center, pushed himself to a sitting posture, slowly 
rubbing a bruised shoulder. 

“Sure, we know the score,” Stearns observed in a 
gloomy voice, “twenty-four to nine—and it’ll be a 
lot worse at the end of the second half!” 

Ed Brown gazed straight upward. “Luck’s against 
us, Rod. Take that last shot of yours—missed by a 
millionth of an inch!” 

“And we must have missed at least ten other 
baskets just the same way!” Zimmerman added 
morosely. 

Rodney’s teeth came together with a click. He 
passed a hand impatiently through his moist brown 
hair, thrusting it back from his forehead. “The 
second half’s going to be different!” he cried. He 
was on his feet now—a tall, loose-jointed, broad- 








Rodney seemed to climb into the air after the ball 











emotion. “Remember that talk we heard at 
school last week on General Foch? Remember 
what Foch said? He said, ‘Victory is a thing of the 
will. Victory goes always to those who deserve it 
by the greater force of will.’ And, by golly, Foch 
ought to know!” 

The others were all sitting up now, gazing with a 
sort of reluctant interest at their leader. They had 
never before seen him roused to such a fever pitch of 
determination; they had never before seen his eyes 
flash with such fierce-burning fire. This was alto- 
gether a different boy from the good-natured Rodney 
Owen, who had led them through victory after 
victory to the verge of a championship. They just 
Stared at him not knowing what to say. 


OOTSTEPS sounded on the duckboards of the 

locker room, and Mr. Fisher, the ‘high-school 
coach—and also the Scoutmaster of the George- 
burgh troop, to which all five of the boys belonged— 
appeared at the farther end of the aisle. It was his 
intention to speak to his boys, to encourage them as 
best he could; but seeing Rodney standing before 
them with clenched fists and face almost the color 
of his jersey, the coach suddenly paused and then 
retraced his steps. At that moment he was not 
needed—and he knew it! 

“‘What do you say?” demanded Rodney. “Are we 
going to let them beat us?” 

Ed Brown was the first to find his voice. “I guess 
they won’t beat us by much——” 

“You’re right they won’t!” Rodney interrupted 
him fiercely. ‘They won’t beat us at all! What’s 
fifteen points? Nothing! Absolutely nothing! Come 
on, now, make up your minds we’re going to win! I 
know you’re tired. So am I tired! But let’s forget 
how tired we are! Let’s forget everything except that 
we’re going to cut down that lead and win! I tell you 
we’re a better team than Middleton! It’s up to us to 
prove it! The will to win—that’s all we need!” 

O’Connor glared at the rows of green lockers. “If 
I could only shake off that little guy Martinelli——”’ 

“Yeh,” Stearns interrupted him, “and if I could 
only get the jump once in a while on that lanky bean- 
pole, Art Baker——” 

“You'll do it!” exclaimed Rodney. “You'll both 
do it! And Ed and Bill will stick to Mason and Mc- 
Laren—stick right to them all the time!” he added, 
shaking his fist. “And I’ll take care of Gregg. By 
golly, we’ll show everybody in Ohio what the George: 
burgh team can do! Remember Foch, fellows! Re- 
member his formula: ‘Victory equals will!’ And if 
anybody feels like quitting ——” 

“Who's goin’ to quit?” Brown demanded angrily. 

“Nobody!” retorted O’Connor. 

“You're right they won’t!” declared Stearns. “If 
Rod here thinks so, he’ll see——” 

“‘He won’t see me!” cried Zimmerman. He thrust 
out his jaw and added, “I’m ready! Why don’t they 
blow that whistle?” 

Rodney felt a sudden pride in his teammates. No, 
they would not quit; they would not slow up. It 
would be altogether a different team in the second 
half. There was a new look in their eyes! 











A shrill whistle sounded in the gymnasium. 

““Let’s go!” cried Rodney,and crowding close, the Georgeburgh 
team hurried back to the basketball court—five sun-browned, 
resolute boys in red jerseys. To the surprise of the onlookers 
casually gathering along the sidelines, they ran to their respec- 
tive positions and, “on their toes,” began to dance about, 
flexing arms and legs and shouting words of fierce encourage- 
ment to one another. 

“Huh!” observed a Middleton rooter. ‘Looks as if old 
Georgeburgh meant to hold the score down this half. They’re 


” 


rarin’ to go! 


HE Middleton team, clad in white jerseys, came forth with 

an air of boisterous confidence. Homer Gregg, the right 

guard, grinned as he took his place beside Rodney. “Lots 

o’ pep?” he demanded. “You'll need it this half! We’re goin’ 
to run away from you!” 

Rodney slid his right foot back, signalling that he would 
go in for the ball. He kept his eyes fixed on the referee. 

“Ready, Middleton?” 

Art Baker nodded. 

“Ready, Georgeburgh?” 

““We’re ready!” said Rodney. 

The referee tossed the ball 
up and blew his whistle. The 
two centers leaped into the air, 
and for the first time Stearns 
got the jump on his opponent. 
Rodney secured the ball and, 
evading his guard, whirled and 
sent it flying toward O’Connor, 
who had crossed to the left of the 
court. He picked it out of the 
air, took a step that carried him 
free from the charge of little 
Johnny Martinelli, and with a for- 
ward push of his right hand shot 
it into the basket. 

A burst of cheers went up from 
the group of Georgeburgh sup- 
porters. It was a pretty play from 
signals, a pretty pass, a pretty 
shot! 

“Come on, now, everybody!” 
cried Rodney as they lined up 
again. He slid his left foot back, 
and when the whistle sounded, he 
raced across the court. 

Again Stearns got the jump. 
O’Connor secured the ball and 
whirled to pass it to Rodney; but 
Rodney was covered by both 
guards. O’Connor dribbled toward the basket, and then as 
Baker crashed into him, passed to Stearns. Gregg, coming 
forward, was on the center in a flash; but Rodney was free 
now, and taking the ball on a short pass, he scored from 
almost under the basket. 

A second roar of approval rose from the sidelines—a louder 
roar than the first one. It set Rodney’s blood to tingling. 
Again he gave O’Connor’s signal, but on the next play Stearns 
missed the jump, and Hank Mason secured the ball. - A rapid 
succession of passes carried it down to Georgeburgh’s goal; 
but there Brown and Zimmerman each covered hig man so 
effectively that the ball went outside. 

Stearns caught the pass from Brown, evaded Baker and 
Mason and passed to Zimmerman, who dribbled to the 
center of the court and sent the ball to Rodney in one corner. 
Cries of ‘Shoot! Shoot!” came from the sidelines. Rodney 
hesitated, then crouched with deliberate aim. But even as 
he was about to shoot he saw O’Connor, closely followed by 
Martinelli, racing down the other side of the court in a wide 
curve toward the basket, and suddenly straightening, he sent 
the ball toward his teammate. O’Connor caught it on his 
chest a dozen feet from the basket and, rising like a bird, 
dropped it into the iron circle—a shot that earned him .a 
thunderous ovation. 

The score was now twenty-four to fifteen, and some of those 
who had predicted a bad beating for Georgeburgh were willing 
to concede them a slim chance to win. But soon after the next 
toss-up Art Baker got loose from his opponent, made a long 
dribble and a quick pass to McLaren, received the ball again, 
and scored from beside the basket. After that, in a scrimmage, 
the referee called a foul on Brown and Zimmerman, and 
Baker made the extra point. 

Rodney noted the long faces of the two guards. ‘Never 
mind!” he shouted. ‘“Couldn’t be helped. Come on, now, 
on your toes! We'll show ’em! Up you go, Paul—way up 
this time!” 

And Stearns got the jump again. He did more than that; 
taking a pass from Rodney, he made a long successful shot 
from the side. Then, a few minutes later, Bill Zimmerman, 
on a guard-forward play, received the ball from O’Connor 
and, with Gregg clawing desperately at him, made a short, 
one-handed shot that brought the Georgeburgh score up to 

nineteen. McLaren then scored two points for Middleton; 
but in the next few minutes Rodney and O’Connor each shot 
a basket, and Stearns followed with a goal from foul. 

Slowly, fighting for every point, Georgeburgh continued 































Roc .:e*”s fingers tight- 
ened on the edge of the 
table. His heart was | 
beating in a way that }} 
farred his whole tody. 
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to gain. Rodney seemed toxbe everywhere on the court, 
blocking, passing, shooting, urging his team to greater efforts. 
And they responded as boys always respond to a leader who 
knows how to set an example by his deeds. 

With three minutes left to play, the score was thirty-three to 
thirty-one in favor of Middleton, and excitement was at a 
fever pitch. This was what a championship game should be! 


Wis less than a minute to play, a foul was called on 
Middleton. Stearns had missed his last try for a point 
from foul, and now he looked doubtfully at his leader. 

“Go ahead!” said Rodney. “Take your time. 
make it!” 

Stearns set his lips and gauged the distance. The ball rose, 
struck the backstop and swished downward through the 
basket. Thirty-three to thirty-two! 

“‘Half a minute to play!” came a voice.from the sidelines. 

Rodney felt something akin to panic. In thirty seconds the 
game would be over! In thirty seconds, unless Georgeburgh 
scored, the championship would be lost! Keenly aware of the 
swift passage of time, he gave O’Connor’s signal and called 
upon Stearns to put all his strength into the jump. 

In spite of Rodney’s plea ‘Baker knocked the ball over 
Stearn’shead, but Bill Zimmerman, coming in before his for- 
ward, secured it and passed to Brown, the only man free at 
the moment. Brown dribbled it a few yards and then ad- 
vanced it to O’Connor. Baker closed in upon the right for- 
ward, but O’Connor writhed free and passed to Stearns. 

“Paul! Paul!” 

The center whirled and saw Rodney, with Gregg and 
Martinelli on either side of him, racing across the court 
parallel with the backstop. Stearns took a desperate chance 
and made a high, swift pass: 

Rodney seemed suddenly to climb into the air after the 
ball. The two guards jumped for it at the same time, but it 
was Rodney’s fingers that touched it, held it—held it for a 
fraction of a second while over his shoulder he cast a quick 
glance toward the basket. Then his arms stiffened in an 
awkward sidewise shot—and the next instant he landed on 
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hands and knees on the floor. A roar filled his ears, 
and looking up, he saw the ball bound downward 
against the iron rim and leap into the air. He saw it 
strike the rim a second time and hesitate in a succession 
of bounces, and the sickening thought came to him 
that it was going to roll off like his final try at the end 
of the first half. He sprang to his feet, and at’ that 
instant the ball made one more bounce and dropped 
\ through the netting! 
\ Amid the tumult of shouting, O’Connor staggered 
\ his leader with a blow on the back. “Rod!” he gasped. 
“Oh, boy! What a shot! We’re ahead of ’em now!” 

Rodney’s whole body was quivering with nervous 
excitement. Thirty-four to thirty-three! One point 
‘ahead! He ran to his position, shaking his fist franti- 
cally at Brown and Zimmerman. “Hold ’em, fellows!” 
he pleaded. “Hold ’em, Georgeburgh! Stick close, 
everybody! Everybody watch his man!” 

The referee put the ball into play, and Rodney 
went forward after it. Again Stearns was outjumped, 
and this time Mason got the ball; but as he turned to 


instant the timekeeper’s whistle shrilled above the 
noise of shouting. The game was over! 

A sudden rush of boys from the sidelines sent Rodney 
staggering. They pushed him and thumped him on 
the back. They shouted his name in a roar that almost 
deafened him. He struggled free at last 
and ran towards the lockers; and then they 
turned their enthusiasm loose upon O’Con- 
nor and Stearns and the two guards. 


T WAS not until ten minutes later that 
the Georgeburgh team were once more 
together in the locker room. There, in the 
joy of victory, they hugged one another. 
And then at last O’Connor gasped: “But 
it was Rod who did it, not us pe 

“You bet!” cried Stearns. ‘“‘That last 
shot—and what he said to us between the 
halves - 

+ “Bunk!” protested Rodney, struggling 
‘ out of his jersey. ‘“‘Just stop and think of 
xy ’ that final goal. Every one of us had the 
rm N ball! Great teamwork—that’s what did 
AN\ it!” 

Pe te cn But the others would listen to no such 
i sophistry! Well they knew that at the end 
of the first half they were a beaten team, 
that they would have been a beaten team 
at the end of the second half save for the 
words and example of their leader. 

Rodney was happy. It was not the 
victory alone that was so sweet, but 
— rather the manner in which it had come— 

through sheer force of will in the face of 

overwhelming odds! He felt that he had 

somehow surpassed himself, that in leading 

his team to success he had drawn upon 
some hidden strength of which he had been ignorant. The 
thought was new and brought with it a thrill of mastery that 
he had never in his life experienced. 

On the evening before, the Georgeburgh team had arrived 
at the old-fashioned Crown Hotel on the outskirts of the 
town. Now, when the boys had finished their showers and 
were all dressed, they set off for the hotel again, in company 
with the coach. They would remain there overnight, return- 
ing home by train the following morning. 

“Well, boys,” said the coach an hour or so later, when the 
six of them were seated in the small dining-room, ‘“‘you know 
how pleased I am! I haven’t the words with which to tell 
you how much! It isn’t just the winning of the championship 
that pleases me; it’s the manner in which you won it—by a 
gallant uphill fight after you appeared decisively beaten. 
There’s a magnificent lesson in a victory of that sort! Just 
how did you do it?” . 

“Rod!” exclaimed Frank O’Connor. 
explain!” 

“Yeh, go ahead!” added the others, grinning at him. 

Rodney moistened his lips—a mannerism that he had in 
moments of extreme embarrassment. A patch of dull red 
appeared on either of his high cheekbones and swiftly spread 
over his entire face. 

“Modest boy!” cried O’Connor. 
don’t tell, I will!” 

“Oh, I guess there’s not much to explain,” was the dif- 
fident reply. ‘“‘We just decided to go out and win, and we 
did. Good teamwork did it——” 
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“You're the boy to 


“Go on, Rod—if you 


A chorus of lively protests interrupted him. Out of the 


hubbub rose the excited voice of Frank O’Connor: 
“‘T’'ll tell you, Mr. Fisher! Rod’s an oyster; he can’t talk. 
_ Here’s just exactly how we did it! At the end of the first 
half four of us were licked; all we could talk about was 
hard luck and the size of the final score. But Rod here 
made us snap out of it! He took us each by the back of the 
neck and bumped our heads together—I don’t mean he actually 
did; you’d have heard a noise like dumb-bells if he had! But 
he talked to us good and peppy. He talked to us the way a 
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pass to McLaren, Rodney was upon him—and at that . 
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Yale coach is supposed to talk to the Bulldog when the mutt’s 
ears are all chewed and he’s’sore from being rubbed in the 
mud. Why, Rod even quoted Foch to us! Remember that 
lecture in school last week? Foch said, ‘Victory’s a thing of 
the will,’ and ‘If you won’t be beat you can’t be beat’—o1 
something like that. Well, Rod showed us that fifteen points 
wasn’t such a big lead if we remembered our Foch; and then 
—well, then we went out and did what Foch did to the Ger- 
mans and what the Yale bulldog often does to Harvard and 
Princeton!” 


ODNEY laughed with the others, but his face was 
still red. 

“Yes,” continued O’Connor, becoming suddenly very 
earnest, ‘‘but all the world knows we couldn’t have won with- 
out Rod’s playing. He started things by knocking our 
heads together, and he kept us from getting downhearted 
when Middleton began to score; but you saw how he himself 
played! You saw that last goal he made, Mr. Fisher—whew! 
Both feet off the ground, and the two guards right beside him, 
and the basket nearly behind him, and he tearing along as if 
he were late for supper! Honest, I think he must*have shot 
that goal with his ear! Anyhow it looked that way to me! 
You know Rod expects to go to Annapolis when he’s through 
at high school. Well, all I got to say is, if he’s as good with 
one of those big naval guns as he is with a basketball, I’d 
hate to be the target!” 

A burst of delighted laughter greeted the thrust. 

“You do like to talk, don’t you, Frank?” said Rodney, 
pushing him with his elbow. 

“Well, it’s the truth, and everybody knows it! Mr. Fisher 
wanted to know how we won, and I told him!” 

Throughout the rest of the meal the boys continued to 
talk about the game—excited, animated talk that brought 
smiles to the faces of the few other diners in the room. It 
seemed to Rodney that never before had he been so happy. 
One sober thought alone intruded upon his mind—the thought 
of his mother. If only she could have been present at the 
game! 

Frank O’Connor had ordered baked beans—a favorite 
dish of his. He looked up from his plate now and observed 
with a grin, “This is like Boston on a Saturday night! They 
say everybody eats beans there on Saturday—and if there’s 
any left over, they eat ’em for breakfast next morning. Frugal 
New England, you know!” 

Rodney smiled, but the remark brought back the thought 
of his mother. He had often heard her speak of Boston, some- 
times with a note of longing for the city where she had spent 
her early girlhood. Again the feeling of vague uneasiness re- 
turned to him. Why had she changed her mind about coming 
to see the game? 

Later in the evening Rodney was alone in the room that he 
shared with Frank O’Connor; he had promised to join the 
other boys downstairs in the lobby, but now, nervously and 
physically tired from the hard game, he seated himself in 
one of the chairs, intending to rest for a few minutes. He 
was on the point of 
going out again, when 
the tall figure of the 
coach appeared in the 


doorway. 
“Hello, Rodney,” 
Mr. Fisher greeted 


him. “Thought I 
heard you come in. 
Have you a minute or 
two to spare?” 

“Yes, Mr. Fisher, 
all the time in the 
world!” Rodney rose 
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and drew up another chair. “I was a bit tired,” he added 
apologetically as they both sat down. 

“Tt’s been quite a big day for you,” observed the coach. 

“Yes, Mr.. Fisher.” Rodney smiled. “Seems like the 
greatest day of my life!” 

“So you expect to enter Annapolis?” the coach continued. 
“T hadn’t heard about that until Frank O’Connor mentioned 
it to-night. It interested me.” 

“Yes, I'll enter if I can get the appointment.” 

“Why the Navy?” inquired Mr. Fisher. “That is, why 
the Navy rather than the Army or some other career?” 

“Well, it’s. like this, sir,” replied Rodney. “I’m not 
terribly studious. Law or medicine or even business doesn’t 
appeal to.me. I want something more active, and—well, 
there’s a lot of sea water in my blood.” 

Mr. Fisher raised his eyebrows inquiringly—heavy black 
eyebrows that met above a broad, fleshy nose. 

“*Tt’s all on my mother’s side,’”’ Rodney went on. “Her 
people were Yankees, and most of them followed ‘the sea— 
the men folks, I mean. We’ve talked a lot about them, 
Mother and I, and—well, it’s sort of got hold of me. I honestly 
felt I couldn’t really ever be happy unless I followed the sea 
somehow.” 


ME: FISHER nodded thoughtfully and remained silent 
.for some time. At last he said: “What does your 
mother think about your choice of a career?” 

“Oh, ‘she approves,” was the reply. “It was she who 
first mentioned the Naval Academy to me. In the beginning 
I just had the idea of going into the merchant marine, just 
following the sea, you know, the way my Yankee ancestors 
did; but my mother seemed to think I’d do better in the Navy. 
She told me she wouldn’t be happy just to have me doing 
something; she wants me to be somebody. And she said, as 
long as I was bent on following the sea, I ought to aim first at 
Annapolis. I was enthusiastic over the idea, and when Mother 
saw that, she said she’d help me prepare for the exams.” 
Rodney smiled and added: ‘‘She knows I’m not much when it 
comes to studying.” 

“Your mother never encouraged you to fcllow some other 
calling?” ‘ 

“‘Not after she saw how eager I was to enter the Navy,”’ 
replied Rodney. “You know, Mr. Fisher, my father has 
been dead a long time; I can just barely remember him. 
I think my father’s life is in a great measure responsible 
for my mother’s attitude toward the work I plan to under- 
take. He never was really very 
happy, I’m afraid. He wanted 
to be a doctor, but he had to 
go to work at an early age, and 
finally he drifted into business. 
He never liked it, and he didn’t 
do especially well at it; mother 
says he was always talking about 
what he might have been if 
he could have gone to medical 
school. And the funny thing is, 
his own father, and I think his 
grandfather too, were just the 
same way. They were in some- :} ij i 
thing and wanted to be in ‘S |; ; 
something else. It seems odd, jhe! 
doesn’t it? On my niother’s side 
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of the family the men followed the sea and were happy; on 
my father’s side they were discontented because they were 
doing things they weren’t fitted for.” 

Mr. Fisher was silent again for a long while. Then he put 
a hand on Rodney’s shoulder and said: ‘What you’ve told 
me, Rodney, interests me deeply. I, too, once had the urge 
to become a naval officer. But there were obstacles in the 
way, and I let them beat me. All my life I’ve regretted it! 
Misfits are among our most commen tragedies—and I was a 
misfit in the business I first entered. I am still a misfit per- 
haps, as a high-school teacher, but I’ve had to make the best 
of it. Scouting, which I took up during the war, has helped 
me beyond measure—but as long as I live I shall always regret 
that I failed to surmount the obstacles that lay between me 
and a naval career. Whatever happens, Rodney, don’t let 
trivial obstacles stand in the way of your ambition! Tell me,” 
he added, “‘is your mother well equipped for helping you with 
the examinations you'll have to take?” 

“Oh, yes,” Rodney replied. “I’m pretty lucky in that 
way. Mother used to teach at the Grammar School, you 
know; and I think she’s planning to start in again next fall.” 
He was abruptly silent. Once more the besetting anxiety over 
his mother was upon him. 

“You and your mother are all alone here in Ohio—isn’t that 
so?” inquired the coach. 

Rodney nodded absently. Then with an impulsive move- 
ment he said, “Mr. Fisher, I—I’m sort of worried about my 
mother. I expected she’d come on here to see the game to-day. 
She told me she would; she was terribly interested in this 
game! Somehow I feel as if—as if—’’ His tongue seemed 
suddenly very dry. 


FTER ‘a few moments he continued. ‘Last winter I 
happenec to hear our neighbor, Mrs. Heath, make some 
remark about my mother going to the hospital. I don’t 
remember just exactly what she said, but it sort of scared me. 
I spoke to Mother about it, but she only laughed and said 
Mrs.’ Heath had a bad habit of talking too much. Well, 
now, when she wasn’t on the train——”’ 
“Oh, there now!” exclaimed Mr. Fisher, patting Rodney’s 
shoulder affectionately. ‘I’m sure you’re worrying need- 
lessly e 





He paused as Art Baker thrust his head into the doorway. 
(Continued on page 42) 





































“What ao you say?” demanded 
Rodney. “Are we going to 
let them beat us?” 











BOYS’ LIFE 


The Code of the Game 


RANK BUCKNER, leading the line of players back 

of the foul circle, shot an underhand pass to the man 

near the basket and drove straight through toward 

the goal. The receiver of the ball barely had time to 
return a waist-high shove-pass to Buck as he approached. 
With a single high leap he sent a one-hand push shot that 
banked against the board and caromed sharply downwards 
into the basket. 

“That’s it!” exclaimed Coach Hartwell as the follow-up 
recovered the ball and passed it to the group behind the foul 
circle. “‘That simple play contains all the elements of good 
basketball, except footwork, that a team has to know. You 
fellows make up your mind to stick to this play until you 
master it; I’m not going to fool with another thing until 
you do.” 

The squad did not blame the coach for the slight exaspera- 
tion that crept into his voice. They knew that good coaching 
was a supplement to natural ability, not a substitute for it, 
and with the exception of Frank Buckner even the ‘squad 
realized that basketball ability at Oakhurst Prep was scarcer 
than the few games they had won last season. 

“T wonder the coach doesn’t pull his hair and gnash his 
teeth,” said Joe Langley as the next man made an uncertain 
pass and let it slip through buttered fingers when it was 
returned. ‘Here it is a week from the first game, and look 
at us!” 

‘Well, it’s the coach’s business to make a good team out of 
us,” replied Larry Bowman with a slight shrug of his high 
shoulders. ‘And he’d better, if he wants to get his reputation 
back. Last year’s record didn’t help him a bit.” 

“Rot! He’s the best coach in the State. The few 
games we did win last year were due altogether to him 
and Buck. We're a bunch of the best muffers a coach ever 
had to work with. There are more thumbs per hand in 
this crew than legs on a centipede. Your turn for the ball.” 

Larry received the ball, sent a two-hand 
shoulder pass to the man near the basket, 
and dashed in. When he received the quick 
shove-pass near the basket he sent an over- 
hand hook shot upward. It skimmed the 
front edge of the ring, was deflected up 
against the board, and bounced away from 
the goal. 

“You took your eye off the basket,” said 
the coach as Larry resumed his place in 
line. “I’ve warned you about that for 
weeks.” 

“Coach or men?” laughed Joe to his 
disgruntled teammate. “Don’t kick 
against the doctor until you follow the 
prescription.” The ball came to him at 
that instant. Instinctively he spread his 
fingers and cupped his palms. The back- 
ward give of his elbows and wrists as he 
caught the ball was the first movement of 
his pass that sent the ball straight toward 
the man at the basket. He was under the 
basket when the ball was returned to him; 
he extended his full six feet into the air, 
shot his right arm up, and seemed to 
actually place the ball in the basket. 


Si 





“Great,” enthused Coach Hartwell. 
“You’re coming along fine, Langley. 
Next!” 


Joe tingled, not so much from the rare 
commendation of the coach as from the 
sense of perfect coordination that accom- 
panied the last play. He caught the ap- 
proving smile in Buck’s eyes and grinned 
back. 

For thirty minutes more the coach 
drilled the squad in this simple but funda- 
mental play. Then, when he sent the 
players back to the showers, he motioned 
Buck to stay behind. 

“You’re captain of the team, Buckner, 
and you have a pretty good idea of what 
we’re up against this year.” 

“Tt’ll be a fight to make a decent five 
out of this bunch, I know. It’s too bad all 
last year’s team graduated, except me.” 

“TI don’t know about that. Last year’s 
team had reached the limit of their de- 
velopment. And they won four games out 
of twenty. Our material this year, with 
the exception of you and, perhaps, Langely, 
isn’t much better. The best material in 


an 
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“We'd like to walk home with you. 
We want to consult you’ 


By Paschal N. Strong 
Illustrated by Seymour Ball 


this neck of the woods went to Dulane Academy. . That’s 
what I wanted to talk to you about. Our present poor 
prospect is the result of Oakhurst’s indifference. We had 
good-material here a few yearsago. I coached a team through 
three seasons without losing a game. Then the school 
thought they were so good that they didn’t have to en- 
courage the town boys to enter. Dulane got to work, sent 
out their leaders to extol the virtues of their school to the 
Junior High boys, and the result is that they are a good big 
jump ahead of us now.” 


Rue scratched his chin reflectively. That disastrous game 
with Dulane last season was still in his memory. 

“Tt’s too late, of course, to do anything for this year’s 
team,” continued the coach. ‘‘I’ll have to teach them what 
they are able to learn, and you and the school will have to 
keep up the morale. There is plenty of gameness in the squad, 
and we may be able to do something with them yet. But 
what about next year? Are the fellows making any plans?” 

“We thought of approaching Tom Brennen. He graduates 
from Junior High this year, and will enter either Dulane or 
Oakhurst.” 

“‘That’s the lad I want! You must get him, Buck. He is 
the snappiest little athlete that ever earned a sweater.’ But 
that isn’t all. He’s a natural leader, and the worth-while 
boys of the high swear by him. Where he goes, they will go. 
Either Oakhurst gets Brennen and ‘the cream of Junior High, 
or Dulane gets them, and we’ve got to be content with the 
leavings.” 

Buck went into the showers with this warning ringing in his 
ears. “But it’s not altogether news to us, eh, Joe,” he told his 
friend as they went into the locker-room. ‘We've had our 
eyes on Brennen for some time.” 

‘Just looking at him won’t get him. And say, Buck, I 
heard to-day that he’s a patrol leader in the Scout Troop. 
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He’s an Eagle Scout-and ail that. If we can-persuade him to 
come to Oakhurst next year we'll get most of the troop to come 
in the next few years. That’d be an awfully good thing for the 
old school.” ; 

“Betcha life! _ We'll call a meeting of the student council 
in my room to-night. Step over, will you, Joe?” 

“Righto! Oakhurst has been asleep. But it zs a great old 
place, Buck, and if we can get a bit of the old spirit across to 
Tom Brennen he’ll never think of Dulane again.” 

Buck’s room was in the old tower of the ivy-covered dormi- 
tory. When Joe entered that night, Buck was looking across 
the campus in the dark valley where a host of twinkling lights 
marked the town of Midvale. On the crest of the plateau be- 
yond the town a faint group of lights flickered defiantly. 
This was Dulane, Oakhurst’s ancient rival in all sports where 
blood runs hot and high spirits clash. Halfway between the 
two academies was Junior High, from which both schools 
recruited a large part of their student body. 

Buck’s roommate, Nat Royce, grinned a warm welcome to 
Joe from the depths of his geometry, and closed the book with a 
bang. “Enter the council; exit Euclid. When Buck consults 
the horoscope from yon window, I know there be weighty 
matters afoot.” 

“Don’t be alarmed, Joe. He isn’t violent. Just humor 
him.” Buck turned from the window in time to stop a 
swift-sailing cushion from the classical but deft hand of his 
roommate... He: tossed the pillow to.his couch with serene 
contempt and pulled out a chair for Joe. Just then Ray Laiter 
and Sam Rexall, the other two members of the council, entered 
the room and the discussion was on. . 

They were all seniors‘'who had entered Oakhurst at the 
height of its glory, when the cream of the town was figuratively 
storming the gates for admission. Ray and Sam had a dozen 
reasons why they shouldn’t ask any one, “not even the 
Prince of Wales,” to come to Oakhurst. Buck brushed them 
aside one by one. 

“The trouble with you fellows and the school is that you’re 
too pig-headed to admit that maybe Oakhurst isn’t as pér- 
fect as it might be. You’ve got to face the facts, fellows. 
We're not getting the bunch in here that we should get. 
Dulane is getting the pick of the lot because they aren’t too 
proud to go out and boost trade. We know that we’ve got a 
school here that béats Dulane all hollow. 
Look at the records our fellows hang up 
in college. Look at our profs. Look at 
our honor system. But the Junior High 
boys don’t know all this. And they won’t 
know unless we get out and tell ’em.” 

“Buck’s right,” said Joe. “If Oakhurst 
means anything to us we owe it to her to 
get in the best kids in town. No use 
sticking our heads in the sand like an 
ostrich to hide from the facts.” 


SM and Ray were die-hards. “Just 

how do you plan to get out and 
beg the boys to come to Oakhurst?” 
asked Ray. 

“Beg nothing!” said Buck, getting hot 
under the collar. “I’m going to convince 
Tom Brennen that Oakhurst is the best 
little prep that ever turned out a gentleman, 
a sportsman, and ascholar. Once Brennen 
is won over we'll have every Boy Scout in 
town enteringas soon as they get old enough. 
The Scouts are the live wire in this burg. 
We won’t have to worry about Qakhurst’s 
future if we can get them interested.” 

“Come on, guys,” urged Joe. “You 
know you're licked. Let’s make it unani- 
mous that the Council authorizes Buck to 
go and get Brennen, dead or alive. We 
need his kind here, and we won’t get him 
by wishing for him.” 

“Well, I guess you are right,” admitted 
Sam. ‘“Reckon we'd better swallow our 

pride and beg Brennen to come.” 

. “Nope. We're going to exhibit our pride 
and offer Brennen a chance to join the élite. 
How about it, Ray? You vote yes?” 

“Aye, aye, sir! I yield to the better 
judgment of my colleagues,” orated Ray 
with a deep bow. “Go toit, Buck. Here’s 
hoping Dulane hasn’t already got him 
signed on the dotted line.” 

Buck and Joe got permission from the 
coach to cut practice the next afternoon. 


January 
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Bowman made a long shot to Buck who bounced-passed it to Joe as he dashed 


“Which shows how anxious the coach is go get Brennen,” 
remarked Joe as they crogsed the windy campus and walked 
briskly down the broad avenue that led to Junior High. “It 
usually takes murder or sudden death to cut his practice.” 

“Our work is cut out for us,” mused Buck. ‘Brennen is 
awfully keen on basketball, and this year Dulane has all the 
selling talk in that line. I’ve already sounded out Brennen 
a little, and I know he thinks that he and the Dulane quintet 
would get on great together.’ 

“Maybe. Athletics isn’t the whole cheese. Anyway, he may 
like the idea of getting on the weaker side and building it up.” 

A hot scrimmage was under way when they entered the 
Junior High gym. As they reached the side lines there came 
a lull in the play. Every player was covered, and the man 
with the ball was looking about for a free teammate. His 
lithe form was crouched like a finely tempered spring. A 
guard dashed in; he snapped the ball to the floor and with a 
series of quick rat-tat-tats he dribbled down the gym like a 
flash of lightning. 

“Great!” muttered Buck. “Look at his wrists and elbows, 
both in action. That short bounce is the dope for fast drib- 
bling, Joe.” 

“Tl say! Tom gets better every day.” 

S THE scrimmage progressed, Tom Brennen stood out 

easily as the star of the Junior High. He was here, there, 

and everywhere, and in spite of an uncanny knack for finding 

the basket, he never shot if he could pass to a teammate in 
a better position. 

“Hey, Buck, hello, Langley,” he shouted when the scrim- 
mage ended and he saw the two on the side lines. ‘Scouting 
our juvenile team?” 

“T wish our team were as well along,” lamented Buck. 
Then he remembered his mission and added quickly: “We’re 
coming along surely, however. We'll have a crackerjack 
team before the end of the season.” 

“Fine stuff,” replied Tom with more politeness than con- 
viction. ‘“‘Dulane’s going to have a whale of a team this 
year, too. And they weren’t so poor last year.” 

“Tl say they weren’t,” laughed Buck, good-humoredly. 
“Go in and get your shower, Tom. If you don’t mind we’d 
like to walk home with you. We want to consult you.” 

“Td be mighty glad to.” Tom wasn’t insensible to the 
honor of bei g consulted by the captain of Oakhurst’s basket- 
ball team. He disappeared into the shower room and in 
fifteen minutes, clear-skinned and clear-eyed, he joined them 
outside of the gymnasium. 


1929 


Buck had planned an elaborate campaign of persuasion. 
He was going to tell Tom that the Student Council, throwing 
over the proud precedent of years, had extended him an 
official invitation to enter Oakhurst.. He was going to dwell 
with sugared sentences on the honor of being the only; man 
ever singled out by the Student Council as being worthy to 
be invited to Oakhurst. But something in the frank, direct 
gaze of the young athlete stopped him. 

“Tom,” he said simply, ‘we like you at Oakhurst and wish 
you would come there next year.” 

“Thanks, Buck. I’ve about decided to enter Dulane,” said 
Tom. 

“T guess they beat me to it.” 
his chagrin. 

“They asked me last month. They wanted me to pledge 
myself. I wouldn’t promise them, but it’s a pretty good 
place, I guess.” 

“‘T reckon every fellow thinks his school is the best under 
the sun,” said Buck. ‘But up at Oakhurst we really feel we 
sort of have an edge on Dulane. Look us over, Tom. We go 
in: heavy for the things that count. The honor system, 
for example.” 

“Dulane has an honor system.” 

“We haye one that we live up to, Tom. Every man of 
us. And our scholastic standing is way above Dulane’s. The 
records show that. .We don’t go in much for advertising our 
good points, but they’re there just the same.” 

“Yes, but Dulane isn’t so. bad. They’ve got a corking 
basketball team there, and you know that’s my- meat. 
I'd rather play basketball than eat. As far as I can 
tell there’s. not so much difference between Oakhurst 
and Dulane except in athletics. They’ve got you licked a 
mile there.” 

“Not this year, Tom,” said Buck. He hoped he was right. 
“Tell you what. Come up to the school next Saturday night 
and watch our opening game... We'll surprise you.” 

“All right, Buck. I'll be up. But frankly, I’ve pretty 
much decided-to go to Dulane.” 
““Never too late to change. 

day, then.” 

After they had seen Tom home, Joe turned to Buck a little 
heatedly. ‘‘What’s the big idea, inviting him to see our 
green team stumble all over themselves?” 

“T know it’s taking a chance,” said Buck gloomily. “But 
we had to get him up there to see what a decent place we’ve 
got. Maybe he’ll be so impressed he’ll overlook the team. 
And if the team comes across with.the old Oakhurst fight, it 


Buck tried hard to hide 


We'll expect you next Satur- 


toward the basket 


may get his blood warmed. It’s a slim chance, no matter how 
you look at it. Dulane got his ear first.” 

“Both ears,” amended Joe. ‘‘ And you forgot to extend the 
official invitation of the Student Council.” 

“Made no difference. He’s above that sort of flattery. 
That’s why we want him. Well, we haven’t lost him yet.” 


AM and Ray took Tom in tow when he appeared at Oak- 
hurst a little before the game the following Saturday 
evening. They showed him over the school, explained the 
working of the honor system, pointed with pride to the envi- 
able records established in the universities by their graduates, 
and in general did their best to make Tom understand the 
finer points of Oakhurst. Tom saw that they believed in 
their school from A to Z, and loved it with the affection that 
springs from honest pride in all the school stood for. This 
impressed Tom more than the records of the graduates. 

Just before the game began Sam found a chance to talk to 
Buck. ‘“‘He’s half won over, Buck. ‘The rest is up to you 
and the team. If you play real basketball to-night, Brennen 
is an Oakhurst pledge.” 

Buck smiled a little grimly. ‘You know what we’re up 
against, Sam. We'll all do our best. Carlton’s team looks 
as smooth as our team used to look in the old days.” 

Sam made a wry face. ‘Kiss Tom good-by if the team 
doesn’t crash through.” He returned to his charge and 
grinned . cheerfully. ‘The team is in great shape, Tom. 
You should see some real basketball to-night.” 

“Here’s hoping,” said Tom enthusiastically. 
is a better place than I thought. 
top it off.” 

“Yes, wouldn’t it?” asked Ray grimly. ‘“They’re lining 
up for the tip-off. Gosh all hemlock, look at Carlton’s 
formation!” 

Carlton was lining up with an unbalanced formation for the 
tip-off. It was the diamond formation, with forward No. 1 
in the scoring area, the other forward and a guard flanking 
the center in their own territory, and the remaining guard at 
the apex of the triangle, waiting near the free-shot mark. 

“‘A strong defensive position,” remarked Tom. “Carlton 
must be afraid of you.” 

“They’re scared to death,” said Ray, and he didn’t smile. 

The Oakhurst five, waiting in balanced formation, was 
obviously a bit worried over their adversary’s line-up. “Play 
your own game,” encouraged Buck, noting their uneasiness. 
“These trick formation’s are the bunk.” 

A hush descended on the crowded stands. 


“Oakhurst 
A good quintet would just 


The ball was 
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being tossed. Carlton controlled the tip, and like lightning 
their apparently defensive. position was changed into a 
dashing attack. Their defensive forward drove straight in 
for the ball, his man being instantly covered by the deep 
guard. The other guard dashed up into Oakhurst’s territory, 
received a quick pass from the forward with the ball, and 
forced the guard with forward No. 1 to leave his man and close 
in. A short bounce pass gave the ball to the uncovered for- 
ward, and the basket was shot before the stands realized that 
the game had started. 

Sam gave an airy wave of his hand. “Just to encourage 
them,”’ he told Tom. 

“They don’t need much encouragement,” replied Tom 
unkindly. ‘“They’re off again.” 


T took a little longer to shoot this goal, as Buck had 
fathomed the play. But soon they were lined up again and 
two by two the score mounted. Buck and Joe were playing 
basketball but the rest of the team were all thumbs. The 
guards disclosed the full measure of their inexperience by re- 
peatedly charging their skilful opponents, who merely pivoted, 
side-stepped and shot. Once in a great while the 
ball would get down to Carlton’s basket, and 
twice Buck turned this to account. Oakhurst, 
trying desperately to make up in brawn and 
speed what they lacked in skill and team-work, 
began fouling. Carlton collected the single 
points as easily as the double. The first half 
ended with Carlton 15, Oakhurst 4. 

The second half was worse. In spite of Buck’s 
encouragement and Joe’s pleading, the other 
members of the team showed their discourage- 
ment. Buck and Joe, leading the five-man de- 
fense, bore the brunt of Carlton’s attack, and 
succeeded in keeping the score down somewhat. 
But it left them with no strength to push their 
offense,and when the timekeeper’s gong sounded, 
Carlton had taken the first game of the season 
with an unnecessary 26 points against Oak- 
hurst’s 4. 

Sam and Ray gloomily escorted Tom to the 
locker room after the game. Buck was flopped 
down on the massaging table. He looked up 
wearily. . 

“You were great, Buck,” said Tom a little 
uneasily. “You and Langely. You two played 
the whole game.” 

“Better join us next year, Tom. We need 
you.” 

“Buck, if you and Joe were going to be here 
next year, I’d come. I’d just as soon play 
with a fighting team on an uphill schedule as 
play on a championship team that had a cinch. 
But, well, I hate to say it, but except for you 
two there’s not much fight in Oakhurst. The 
other three just decided that it was no use.” 

Buck jumped up heatedly. ‘‘ You’re cuckoo, 
Tom. There’s all the fight in the world here. 
The team is green, that’s all. They think that 
fight means charging in like a bull. They’ll 
learn soon. You'll see it when we beat Dulane.” 

Tom smiled. It was almost a pitying smile. 

“T’ll make a bargain with you, Tom. If we beat i.v'ane, 
you’ll join us next year.” 

“If you can whip this team into shape to beat Dulane, 
you couldn’t keep me away from Oakhurst,” laughed Tom. 

“Shake on it, old man.” 

‘*Shook!”’ 

“And you might as well register for Oakhurst now.” 

“T’ll wait a while,” said Tom. “And since you play your 
“games at night, and Junior High in the afternoons, I’ll be 
around for the celebration—or the funeral.” 

Coach Hartwell and Buck settled down grimly to the 
task of making a first-class team out of the Oakhurst 
quintet. It was not a question of winning games. It was a 
matter of slowly developing a green team throughout the 
season into a smooth working aggregate, thoroughly grounded 
in fundamentals, that could end a season of training with a 
victory over Dulane in the big game of the winter. Brennen 
had to be enlisted for Oakhurst if the school was to retain the 
prestige that was fast departing to Dulane. Apparently the 
only way to get Brennen and his fellow Scouts was to prove 
that Oakhurst could develop enough guts and spirit to come 
up from behind and beat the section’s champions—Dulane. 

The Christmas holidays rolled by, and the first game after 
the New Year put new life and encouragement into Oakhurst. 
Its disparaged five sprang into a new existence and trimmed 
the Frosh team from the U. When the team recovered from 
the intoxication of its first victory the coach began drilling 
them in more complicated attack formations. Methods of 
attacking a five-man, two-line defense were practised daily, 
and the balanced formations at tip-off were varied with the L 
type. The unfamiliar instructions cost them the next game, 
but a week later the team unleashed a brilliant offensive based 
on these plays that made the town of Midvale wake up to 
the fact that the annual clash between Oakhurst and Dulane 
was going to be as good as a three-ring circus. 

Buck phoned Tom on the eve of the big game. “Don’t 


forget to be up for the celebration,” he warned the Junior 
High star. 

“‘Or the funeral. Dulane hasn’t slacked up since the season 
started.” 

Buck disregarded this. “I’ve saved you a seat on the 
benches.” 

“T’ll be there,” promised the younger. “But what I said, 
goes.” 

“T believe you want to go to Dulane, Tom.” 

“Sure I do. But if you can show me that Oakhurst has the 
best spirit, I’m your man.” 

“We'll show you by licking Dulane into a cocked hat. 





At that instant the indifferent light of the gym flared up 


S’long.”’ Buck hung up the receiver and turned away from 
the phone very slowly. He was laboring under no illusions 
as to the respective strength of the two teams, even with 
Oakhurst’s late renaissence. “ But just a little luck,” he said 
to Joe who was standing by, “and the chance that the other 
three don’t get buck fever for their first game with those 
birds, and—who knows?” 

“Quien sabe?” said Joe. It was the only Spanish that 
stuck after classes. ‘“‘We’ve got Tom’s promise to come 
here if we lick that team—so, we’ll lick that team.” 

“Yes!” said Buck. He didn’t feel much like joking. 


AM and Ray again formed the guard of honor that took 
Tom in charge when he reached the crowded gym the fol- 
lowing night. Tom grinned cheerfully. He knew he was being 
sought after, and while he didn’t rub it in, he didn’t see why 
he should pretend not to know what was going on. The two 
Oakhurst fellows liked him for it. They found him a seat with 
the squad, sat beside him and enjoyed the consternation of the 
Dulane benches when they saw their supposed pledge in the 
enemy’s camp. 
“You fellows ought to run off with this,” said Tom. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


“You're kidding us,” laughed Ray. 

“Not on your life. Dulane’s got the best team and the 
best record. And they know it. They’re so overconfident 
that they'll probably let you fellows get the jump on them. 
And coming back is hard.” 

“Look at that bunch of newspaper reporters,” remarked 
Sam as the press seats near the center were suddenly occupied. 
“‘They’ve got a camera near the goal. Bet some player knocks 
it over.” 

The crowded gym buzzed with excitement as the referee 
walked to the circle. The two teams lined up, a sudden silence 
fell on the crowd, the ball was lightly tossed up, and the game 
was on. 

Joe, at center, got the tip. Willis, one of the forwards, 
picked it up and found himself blocked by a guard. Buck, 
the other forward, dashed across the floor and Willis shot a 
quick underhand pass to him and then raced toward the basket. 
Buck dribbled a few yards, slipped a short pass to Willis as he 
neared the goal, and the basket was shot. 

“See!” exclaimed Tom to Ray. ‘“Dulane’s asleep. If 

they don’t snap out of it the game will be lost before they wake 
up.” 
Dulane got the next tip-off, but Oakhurst five-man defense 
didn’t have time to form before Bowman, Oakhurst’s guard, 
intercepted a pass and raced ‘up the floor with a short, low- 
bounce dribble. He was blocked near the center, but made a 
sharp front turn by pivoting on his right foot, and the opposing 
guard slipped by hardly making contact. Bowman made a 
long-hook shot to Buck, who bounced-passed it to Joe as he 
dashed in toward the basket. Joe added a three-foot jump 
to his six feet of height and placed the ball dead. Four 
points in the first two minutes of play! 


ULANPE’S captain called for time out. He gathered his 
team-mates around him and whispered fierce instruc- 
tions to them. 

“‘Best thing he could do,” remarked Tom. ‘‘He’s an old- 
timer and knows what’s gotten hold of his team. If he can 
convince them that Oakhurst is the hardest nut they ever 
cracked, they’ll come to and win.” 

“They may come to,” laughed Sam, rubbing his hands 
gleefully at the spectacular performance of the team, ‘but 
they'll still have a game to win.” 

When time was in it was evident that Dulane had changed 
its overconfident attitude. But Oakhurst, discovering that 
the great Dulane team could be scored against like any 
garden variety of basketball players, was as hard to stop as a 
steam-roller galloping downhill. Oakhurst’s points mounted. 
Dulane scored frequently also, but the four-point lead changed 
to six, then seven, then dropped down to five, went up to 
seven again, and when the half ended Oakhurst was leading 
the favorites by g5 to 8. 

“We'll have you signing on the dotted line when the next 
half ends,”’ said Ray between periods. ‘Oakhurst is playing 
like an Oakhurst team.” 

“You’re playing real basketball,” admitted Tom. 
lots of games are won and lost in the second half.” 

“Tf our three green players can stand the gaff for another 
period, Dulane hasn’t a chance,” replied Sam. “‘Here comes 
the teams. Look at that trick formation Dulane is trying.” 

Dulane opened the second half by taking an unbalanced 
formation in the general shape of a Y, with three of the team 
in the scoring area. It was very frankly an offensive position, 
full of peril for them should Oakhurst control the tip-off. It 
showed that the keynote of their strategy for the second period 
was a strong offensive at the expense of their defense. They 
were risking a large score against them in order to make 
opportunities to score themselves. Oakhurst contented itself 
with a balanced formation, the ball was tossed, and Dulane 
secured it. 

A tremendous cheer burst from the Dulane stand as the ball 
whirled around the rim of the basket and finally slipped 
through. Joe controlled the next tip, and with the bulk of the 
adversary’s team at the other end of the floor it was an easy 
matter to score. Dulane secured the ball again, and her 
powerful offensive again netted them two points. A foul shot 
gave them another point, and things began looking up for 
Oakhurst’s rivals. 

The excitement of the game got the best of Sam and Ray, 
and they swayed back and forth with the crowd as the ball 
raced from one end of the floor to the other. Tom’s critical 
eyes remained fixed on the individual players. He seldom 
followed the ball except when it was near a basket. Most 
of all he watched Buck and Joe, and the captain of Dulane, 
to garner what pointers those experienced players could give 
him. But as the game drew to a close, and Dulane shot a 
spectacular basket from midfield to match its score with 
Oakhurst’s 22 points, Tom threw to the winds his thirst 
for basketball technique and dug his fingers into Sam’s 
shoulders in his excitement. 

“There’s the Oakhurst fight, Tom,” said Ray, hoarse with 
yelling, when the home team brought a brilliant rally of 
Dulane’s to nought by a quick thinking defense that forced 
the attackers to pass the ball to the safety of midfield to 
retain possession. 

“Sure, but Dulane’s fighting, too. Don’t forget they’ve 
been steadily coming up from behind to even the score. 

(Continued on page 57). 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Crossing Level Country on Skis 





Through the great 
white spaces 


LIDING on skis across flat or  oderately flat 
stretches of snow should be neither the feeble 
shuffle nor half-walk that many beginners at this 


sport choose to make it. The movement, rightly 
performed, is entirely a slide; more specifically, a series of 
alternating slides, first on one foot and then the other, at 
about the speed of a fast walk. It’s an easy enough gait in 
which force and economy of effort happily blend. But it 
requires practice. 

This particular glide has special importance, for the reason 
that it is the foundation of all skiing. With its systematic 
practice you not only learn a glide that you will use nine-tenths 
of the time on level stretches; you also acquire keen sense of 
balance, suppleness of body and general control of a pair of 
skis that are of prime importance in the more advanced 
stages of coasting and turning. If you happen to be a be- 
ginner on skis, resist the lure of a downhill coast until you 
feel fairly at home gliding across level snow. Thereby, 
when you do get around to coasting, you will surely avoid 
a number of hard tumbles; and in any case you will coast 
with some knowledge of how to control a pair of skis running 
at high speed. 

Postpone as well for a time the help of ski sticks. Although 
the first stage of walking is all-fours, the first stage of gliding 
on skis should be two unsupported feet, even at the cost of 
swaying like a reed in the wind, and perhaps falling down. On 
level snow at slow speed you can’t fall very far or hard; it’s 
not the jouncing tumble of a steep slope. Ski sticks for a be- 
ginner are altogether too helpful for his own good. Immedi- 
ately he forms the habit of depending solely upon the sticks 
instead of natural play of body to hold balance-and make 
headway. 

After you have arrived at the stage of handling yourself 
tolerably well on skis, and you hanker for more speed, sticks 
are another matter. Then, they become more or less indis- 
pensable to real enjoyment of the sport. In fact, there are 
variations of the ordinary glide which depend chiefly upon 
arms and sticks for their speed. But these come later. Thor- 
ough grounding in the principles of the ordinary glide is of 
first importance. 

The first essential in acquiring this glide is a process of 
general readjustment. To all intents a pair of wooden soles 
six feet or so in length have been attached to your shoes. 
Nothing quite like that has ever happened to you before. 
Naturally, they feel awkward and ungainly. Your first pair of 
skates were also difficult to manage. But with practise you 
came to feel quite at home on them. The same will prove true 
of skis. 

The most important requirement of all straight-ahead glid- 
ing is to have the skis running exactly parallel. Skis, being 
the soles of your feet, this means that feet as well must point 
straight ahead. Very likely this is contrary to your natural 
walking gait. Most people either toe-out or toe-in. In case 
your feet display either of these tendencies on skis, you will 
have to change their ways. When skis toe-in they cross each 
other in front and trip you. Whenever the points converge 
together and cross in this annoying fashion, make special 
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effort to toe-out during subsequent glides; urge your heels 
nearer together. If skis toe-out and the tips widen, correct 
matters by turning your heels outward. Before long you will 
instinctively point straight ahead. 

Parallel running of the skis is complicated to some extent 
by the simultaneous requirement that the skis travel close 
together. They should be only about an inch or so apart; 
as close as possible in fact without one scraping against the 
other. A beginner is more partial to an interval of from ten 
inches to a foot. 

In one respect, at least, he has good reason for this. Like 
standing on the deck of a swaying ship at sea, he is the more 
firmly braced with feet wide apart. When you are engaged 
in a forward movement, however, such a position means creep- 
ing progress. And the skiing glide is entirely a forward move- 
ment. All one’s energy should be concentrated upon a straight 
line ahead. Even though you fail to get into the swing of the 
















real glide for some time, 
make a practise of hold- 
ing the skis parallel and 
close together. To run 


\ in ski tracks made by 
x somebody else is useful 
\ oe guidance. But one 
‘ should also make tracks 


of one’s own. 

The ordinary skiing 
glide is quite different 
from various other gaits 
such as walking, running 
skating or snowshoeing. 
In each of these cases 


There’s no greater 
thrill than zoom- 
ing down a hill 


you alternately raise one foot from ground, ice or snow. With 
the skiing glide, you don’t. Save for a momentary raising of 
one heel from its ski, shoes are in constant contact with skis, 
and both skis in constant contact with snow. It’s a good deal 
like sliding across an ice pond with each foot moving alter 
nately forward. 


| gre in mind that the movement is entirely a slide. 're- 
quently one needs to overcome a tendency to half-walk 
and half-slide. To be sure, a certain amount of up-and-down 
movement cannot be avoided at times. This is particularly 
true of the unburdened trailing ski that is being brought for- 
ward to make its glide. But it shouldn’t be lifted from the 
snow any more than you can help. Neither should it be pressed 
down upon while it is still trailing and unburdened; that 
is, in the sense that you press upon the rear foot to propel 
you forward while walking. Pressure of this sort tends to 
slide a ski backward instead of forward. 
The power that propels you forward is the weight and 
force of your body. You pull the rear ski forward until it 


reaches the point where you can get body weight upon it for 
a vigorous push or lunge. Thus, the skiing glide might be 
called a pull-and-push sort of action. Strictly speaking it is a 
one-ski affair. Only the ski that is being pushed forward with 
the weight of your body is engaged in the glide. 

Think of this glide primarily as a forward and body move- 
ment with the legs playing a secondary part. To push solely 
with a leg produces a feeble sort of shuffle comparable to throw- 
ing a baseball only with the forearm; there’s no power behind 
it. But one should also keep in mind that economy of effort 
during a long jaunt is quite as essential as force. To this end, 
the body should always be supple without stiffening or violent 
effort. Holding the body rigid is a common fault that both 
weakens the force of the glide and proves most tiring. 

To summarize the ordinary glide across level snow, let us 
observe a good skier in action. At this instant, we will say, 
his right ski happens to be engaged in its forward glide, in 
which case the front tip of this ski is running in advance of the 
other by a distance of perhaps two feet. 

His body leans forward with almost its entire weight resting 
upon. the advanced right ski. Knees are bent with a springy 
suppleness. The front foot rests flat on ski and the foreleg 
above it is vertical. Heel and most of the rear foot is raised 
from ski. The rear foreleg slants diagonally. (Note in 
particular the vertical foreleg and bent knee. A common fault 
is to stiffen this advanced leg.) 

Before our skier’s glide on his right ski has stopped, his 
unburdened left ski is being carried into action. He is pulling 
this easily and lightly forward that it may take its turn at 
gliding. The left foot passes the right and its raised heel drops 
flat on wood. The left foreleg.moves fiom diagonal to the 
vertical. Concertedly with these changes the weight of the 
skier’s body swings from the right ski to the advancing left. 
The power of the left hip, carrying with it the weight of the 
body is lunged forward. The left ski glides smoothly forward. 
Before this glide stops the right ski starts forward. 

So it goes until the skier chooses to come to a halt, coast, 
climb, or change his gait. The glide of course is a far speedier 
movement than the foregoing description would seem to indi- 
cate. Probably ten or twenty glides have been made during 
the time that it has taken to describe one. 

All skiers don’t glide in precisely the same manner any more 
than all people walk, run, paddle a canoe, or ride a bicycle 
just alike. Length of glide, speed and the distance one ski tip 
is advanced beyond the other are details that may vary with 
individual style, nature of the country, condition of the snow, 
and the presence or absence of ski sticks. The use of ski sticks 
prolongs a glide. But even with these, glides may vary in 
length in much the same manner that strides of footrunners 
vary. Similarly in the paddling of a canoe; one fellow paddles 
with a quick, short stroke, while another uses a longer stroke. 
The distance that one ski tip is advanced beyond the other 
is nearly half a ski length, asarule. But this isa variable rule. 
Sometimes the advance is only slight. 

Increased speed comes with bending the knees more than 
usual and leaning further forward. Speed, of course, means 
added effort. Moreover, the greater the amount of speed you 
work up, the more difficult it becomes to hold the skis parallel. 
For average going across level country one relies chiefly upon 

(Concluded on page 38) 


Don’t push too hard 














T WAS high noon. 

In the warmth of the sun, Ricardo lay dozing ‘com- 
fortably, cocking an alert ear now and then at some 
sound in the wilderness. On the ledge beside Ricardo, 

the old wolf lay asleep, a weary veteran resting from the 
rigors of a long life of struggle in the wilderness. 

In the valley below, a thousand incipient streams from the 
melting snows of the mountains gurgled out the joyful tidings 
that spring was at the threshold; and here and there an early 
songster joined in the cheerful chorus of gladness. 

For a week, Ricardo had heard flocks of wild geese passing 
northward in the starlit skies—infallibly a sign of the departure 
of winter. 

But as the snows had receded, they had exposed a grim 
explanation of what had happened to the small game which 
seemed to have disappeared from the face of the earth after 
the first terrible blizzard of the past winter. 

Everywhere were the small carcasses of rabbit, game fowl 
and even ptarmigan. The little beasts and their feathered 
neighbors had been imprisoned beneath the snow, and had 
died there when the great drifts had become heavily encrusted 
with an armor of quick-forming ice. 

And the death of these small creatures in turn had brought 
desperation and starvation to those beasts of the forest who 
depended upon meat for a 
livelihood. 

Among these had been 
Ricardo and the old wolf. 
The long winter of hunger 
had made them both gaunt. 
The terrible cold and the 
long periods of going en- 
tirely without food had 
combined to make it a 
desperate struggle to hold 
to life itself. 

Many were the animals 
that had finally given up 
the battle, and had died of 
exhaustion and hunger. 
Only those of cunning and 
strength had been equal to 
the doubly-difficult task of 
finding food. 

For strength and the 
courage to make full use of 
it, Ricardo had no superior 
of his size; and he had 
needed it when he had 
found himself suddenly de- 
serted in that endless waste 
of wilderness. 

And for cunning, the old 
wolf had no peer in the 
whole vast valley. 

Together, they had made 
a wonderful team. The 
one supplied the strategy, 
the other, the speed of 
foot, the sharpness of fang 
and the alertness of brain 
to be perfect complement 
to his partner. oh 

So Ricardo and the old wolf had survived 
the winter of death. But the experience had 
left its mark on the old wolf. Old age lacks fish, whirled, 
the resiliency, the ability to “come back”— flew up the 
the vitality to take long, severe punishment. bank 

But Ricardo—as full of zest as ever—was 
merely gaunt and somewhat hungry. 

He sat up and yawned, stretched luxuri- J 
ously and sniffed at the warm wind that was 
whispering up from the sunny south. 

There were memories in the smell of it—memories of a 
cabin in the valley where three well-remembered people 
dwelt—a_ broad-shouldered man who was continually whis- 
tling softly and pleasantly to himself as he swung his axe 
in the forest, or worked in the plowed land of the little 
cultivated area in the clearing; a woman with a soft, throaty 
voice whc had a marvelous ability to fix food of incredible 
tastiness and a little girl with two pig-tails down her back 
and a funny, exciting way of squealing when she was delighted. 

But al) that belonged to memory. The cabin had long 
since been boarded up, and the people had disappeared 
from the valley. Nevertheless, Ricardo felt a momentary 
pang of homesickness as the warm south wind carried those 
memories back to him. 
































He seized the 


He trotted down from the ledge to drink in an icy stream, 
circled about for a time, in a vain attempt to discover a 
rabbit’s trail. Then he returned to the ledge to try once more 
to rouse the old wolf. F 

Of late, the veteran had refused to go far from the ledge, 
had been content to doze all day long. He had grown more 
stiff and more slow in his movements ever since the battle 
with the great bald eagle in which his head had been laid 
open by the terrible talons. 

Ricardo did not understand it. With spring in the air, and 
the throb of life returning after the long barren winter, Ricardo 
could not fathom the wolf’s refusal to get to his feet, to strike 
out on the trail. 

But the old wolf knew too well. He was old. He had run 
his race. He had but a short time to live; and he knew that, 
too. 

So he lay on the ledge overlooking the valley, with his head 
on his paws, sometimes dozing, sometimes looking out phil- 
osophically over the wilderness where he once had led the 
pack. 

Puzzled at his inability to rouse the old wolf, Ricardo sat 
down and studied the veteran. He examined him’ with his 
nose, pawed at him in a futile effort to stir him to activity. 

But no amount of coaxing would rouse the old wolf. 

Ricardo resolved to try one more trick. 
He loped off, tail erect, eyes, ears and nose 
alert, in quest of food. He would tempt the 
gray veteran with fresh meat. 

He loped down the trail, crossed the low 
rim of foothills and dropped down to the 
banks of the river beyond; followed the 
down-stream trail where hundreds of animals 
had passed and re-passed since time im- 
memorial. 


IRRESENTLY, he came upon a snarling, 
vile-smelling brute that appeared like a 

+ monster weasel. It was the meanest of the 
creatures of the forest; the beast which will 


y 


deliberately destroy life for the sake of destroying it, and 
will befoul food that it can not eat—for the sole purpose 
of making it unfit for those which might have need for it; 
an animal of absolute fearlessness, ready to do battle with 
a foe ten times its size. This was the wolverene—the arch- 
villain of the wilderness. a 

The beast snarled when Ricardo rounded the turn in the 
trail. They halted—faced each other. The collie’s tail went 
up stiffly. He glanced cautiously about to be certain that 
the brute’s mate was not at hand. 

Then he made a mock charge at it—being careful to stay 
safely out of reach of those jaws which not even death would 
pry apart, once they had closed on the throat of an adversary. 

With incredible speed, the welverene sprang forward to the 
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Ricardo of the Lion Heart Returns 


By E. Waldo Long 


Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


counter-attack—and only Ricardo’s unusual agility and 
power carried him out of reach of the powerful jaws. 

He contented himself with harassing the brute, whetting 
its rage until it rushed time and again in a frenzy of devilish 
anger. The helpless rage of the beast delighted Ricardo; and 
he continued to tease it, until he wearied of the sport and 
trotted on down the trail. ’ 

Quickly, he came upon the reason for the wolverene’s pres- 
ence: beside the trail lay a fish—not eaten, but made unfit for 
eating by the filth of the wolverene. How that fish had got 
there puzzled Ricardo. 

He trotted on; and less than a half-mile down-stream, he 
found the answer. 


ASREAT bear stood belly deep in the river—as motionless 
as a rock. Ricardo dropped down in the shelter of a 
thicket opposite the great animal, and watched. 

For fifteen minutes, the bear did not move. Then, with 
sudden lightning-like speed, a powerful forepaw shot out— 
there was a smother of water, a flopping in mid-air; and the 
next instant a fish struck on the trail within twenty feet of 
Ricardo. Bruin had been fishing. 

Astonished at this stroke of good fortune, Ricardo rose to his 
feet—hesitated an instant—then dashed to the fish, took a 
firm hold on it—glanced once at the oncoming bear—and 
raced away with the prize. 

A roar of wrath from the outraged bear—a crashing in the 
brush as it made a short pursuit—then Ricardo was well on 
his way back to the ledge. 

The old wolf’s favorite delicacy was fresh fish. So fresh 
fish he would be served. 

But Ricardo suddenly halted. An idea had occurred to 
him. He, too, wanted a fish—and that made two. 

Straightway, he whirled in the trail and hustled back. 
Stealthily he approached the spot where the angry bear had 
crashed into the underbrush; stealthily he crept through the 
thickets that lined the trail—and presently, he saw the bear 
again. 

It had waded once more into the river, and once more had 
resumed its patient waiting. 

Ricardo withdrew a little, to be sure that he would not be 
detected—and devoured the fish with relish. He actually 
sighed with satisfaction when he had finished —— 

Then, with what looked suspiciously like a grin on his face, 
he crept toward the river—dropped down on his belly at a 
point opposite the fishing bear—and waited. 

He waited a full hour. He watched while the bear struck 
several times and missed his mark—watched the great beast 
lunge about in vain efforts to seize in his paws a fish which 
he had apparently struck a glancing blow. 

He watched with consternation as the bear gradually 
moved further out into the stream—too far 
fora fish to be knocked ashore. But, in time, 
the monster moved back to his old position. 

And at the end of that long hour of 
waiting 

The great paw flailed the water. A fish, 
struck cleanly by that battering blow, flopped 
through the air—dropped with a splash on 
the very edge of the river. 

At once the bear had started for shore— 
and suddenly, he fairly tore the water to foam 
in his rush, for he had seen that thieving 
collie dash from the cover of the thicket. 

Ricardo yelped just once in the excitement 
of the race. He reached the stunned fish, 
seized it—whirled—flew up the bank. The 
bear, roaring blue murder, was barely fifty 
feet behind him. 

Ricardo fled along the trail. The bear, en- 
raged beyond description, tore after him— 

* and a bear can develop tremendous speed, 

in spite of his clumsy appearance. 

Abruptly Ricardo turned from the trail, flew through a heavy 
thicket which grew just high enough to permit him to pass. 

The great bear crashed powerfully after him. But the 
contact of the thick growth slowed the brute’s pursuit; and 
by the time he had ripped his way through, Ricardo had 
scaled the side of the little canyon beyond, and was racing 
along the top. 

He glanced back over his shoulder, halted a moment to 
watch the determined bear start up the narrow trail, then 
dashed quickly out of sight among the thousand boulders 
which dotted the narrow plateau. 

In five minutes, he had left the bear hopelessly confused 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





_ Billy Jackson’s Tobacco Trade 


By George Bird Grinnell, Honorary Scout 


T WAS late in the autumn and the weather was cold. 
Jackson and I had spent the day on the top of a high 
mountain, taking angles and estimating distances, and 
when we attempted to return to camp the sun was low 

in the west. We tried to take a short cut over the shoulder 
of a mountain, got tangled up in thick timber, and night fell. 
It was impossible to get to camp in the dark, so we tied up 
our horses, built a fire, and prepared to make the best of 
things. We were among the high mountains in what is now 
Glacier National Park, where every summer, nowadays, thou- 
sands of people pass swiftly over the routes, then unknown, 
and explored slowly and with difficulty. 

Billy Jackson was a half-breed Piegan Blackfoot, and had 
served as government scout from 1874 to 1880. He was with 
the Custer command in 1876, but attached to Reno’s force 
in the charge into the valley of the Little Big Horn, and was 
one of the few scouts that escaped death there. He was a 
good prairie man, brave and trustworthy. That night my 
friend told me this little story of his scouting. 


N APRIL, 1879, we overtook the last camp of the hostile 

Cheyennes and surrounded them. They had been dodging 
the troops for a long time, and had got tired of running and 
fighting. They had become convinced that there were too 
many troops for them to fight, and as they were short of 
ammunition and of all food except buffalo, they had deter- 
mined to surrender at the first good opportunity. We did not 
know this, however, and thought it likely that when we 
struck them they would put up a lively fight, for we knew the 
bravery and the fighting capabilities of the Cheyennes. Our 
scouts had found them, and had been watching them for 
some days, and during this night the troops had been 
brought up and disposed all about the camp, so that it was 
completely surrounded. 

As it began to get light, all the soldiers were on the watch, 
but the camp was quiet. The morning was cloudy and a 
heavy fog lay over the prairie, so that from the point where 
I stood neither the camp nor any of the troops except 
those nearest to us could be seen. When it grew light, 
the commanding officer told Wolf Voice, a Cheyenne scout 
who was with us, to go out in front of the line and call 
aloud and tell the Indians that the camp was surrounded, 
and that they must surrender. By this time, the sun was 
up and the fog began to lift, so that before long I cold see 
the lodges. 

Wolf Voice made the announcement to the camp with the 
loud monotonous sing-song call of a 
regular camp crier, and I rather ex- 
pected that when his voice was 
heard I should see the people rush 
out of the lodges and there would 
be some excitement. Instead of 
this, there was neither sound nor 
movement, and for all we could see, 
the lodges might have been empty. 
After he had once called out the 
message, he waited a few minutes 
and then repeated it, telling them 
that the troops were around them 
on every hand, that if they sur- 
rendered they would not be harmed, 
but if they tried to fight, many of 
them would be killed, as well as 
many of their women and their 
little children, and that now they 
ought to save themselves. He added 
that all the other camps of their 
people had surrendered. 

Not long after this, as I was 
standing there, wondering what 
would happen next, the door of 
one of the lodges was raised and a 
man wrapped in a blanket came out 
and walked over toward me. He 
was a messenger from the chief, 
and before long he had taken word 
back to the camp, and soon the 
Indians were discussing with the 
commanding officer the terms of 
the surrender. In the meantime, the 
weather had cleared and the camp had waked up, the fires 
had been lighted and smoke was pouring from the lodges, 
women were going for water and boys were turning loose the 
horses that had been tied before the lodges; but no one was 
allowed to leave the camp, and in only a few cases did men 
venture to approach the line of troops that surrounded it. 
The soldiers still stood by their horses ready to mount and to 
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ride. It was no sure thing that the Cheyenne chief would 
surrender. 


I WAS sitting on the ground, holding my horse, quite a 
little inside the line of the troops, and not far from the 
spot where the call to the village had been made. It was 
about the middle of the morning when an Indian coming from 
the camp stepped up to me, and asked me in signs, “Have 
you any tobacco?” I told him I had, and going to my saddle 
pockets took out what I had, two half-pound plugs, intending 
to cut from one of them a small piece to 
give him, but when he saw me take out 
my knife, he touched my arm. 

“Friend, it is long since I have smoked. 
The grass was green last summer when I, 
used the last piece of my tobacco, and 
since then the soldiers have been chasing 
us about so much that we have not been 
able to get any tobacco, and there is none 
in the camp. My heart would be glad if 
you would give me all this tobacco, then 
everybody in our camp could smoke.” 

Now I had only these two plugs, and 
I did not feel sure that 
I could get any more any- 
where, for the whole com- 
mand had been out from 
the’ post for a long time 
and was pretty short. I 
looked at the Indian, a 
nice-looking fellow, one 
of those youngish men 


He slowly untied the string, looked at what 
was in the bundle, and passed 
it over to me 


























you often see with gray hair, but what was queer about him 
was that he had gray eyes as well, and that is a combination 
I don’t believe I ever saw before. Well, I looked at him 
and he looked at me, sort of eager but smiling, and finally I 
put the knife back in my pocket and handed him both plugs. 
He put the tobacco under his blanket and went back to the 
camp. 

It was perhaps an hour later when I saw him coming 
toward me again, and when he reached me he said, “I think 
you have not eaten this day; come now to my lodge and we- 
will éat.” : 

‘I did not know exactly what to say to this. Of course, I 
was an enemy to these Indians, but I knew they wouldn’t 
do me any harm unless a fight took place, but if the troops 
and the Indians were to begin shooting while I was in the 
village, it would not be a very good place for me. However, 
it looked to me as if the camp was going to surrender, and I 
made up my mind I would chance it. So I got on my horse 
and rode down after him to his lodge, tied my horse there 
and followed him in. 

There was no one there except his wife, a pleasant-faced 
woman, who seemed to be as friendly as possible. The man 
beckoned to me to sit by him on a bed of robes at the back of 
the lodge, and after we had talked a little while, the woman 
took the pot off the fire and gave us some nice dried meat and 
back fat. I was quite hungry, for I had been riding all night 
and had eaten nothing since the afternoon of the day before. 
Of course they had no bread, no coffee, 
and no sugar. All the food they had 
was dried buffalo meat, with dried 
back fat for bread. I had two or three 
hardtack in one of my saddle pockets, 
and I went out and got them, and gave 
them to the woman. She put one down 
for each of us and put the third away. 

When we had finished eating, the 
Indian got out his knife and a board 
and began to cut tobacco, and presently 
he filled the pipe and lighted it and 
we sat there and smoked. After a 
little while, he said something to his 
\ wife, and she began to rummage among 
/ the parfleches that lay behind the beds, 
and presently she put her hand in one 
and felt around and pulled out a little 
buckskin bundle and handed it over 
to the man. He slowly untied the 
string, looked at what was in the 
bundle, and passed it over to me. I 
looked at it, and all there was there 
was three $20 gold pieces and a $10. 
I was astonished, of course. After I 
had looked at it, I put it on the ground 
by the man’s side. 

Then he signed to me, saying: “My 
friend, what is this that I showed 
you? It is something that the white 
people use.” 

“Yes,” I said, “‘that is the trading 
stuff that the whites have; if one of 
them wants to buy a horse or a saddle 
or a gun, he will take one or two of 
these pieces and go to the trader and 
give them to him, and then the trader 
will give him the gun.” 


HE THOUGHT for a few moments, and then said, “I 
understand.” Then after a moment more he said, 

pushing over the bundle toward me, “‘Take these things. 

They may be useful to you. I give them to you.” 

It rather startled me to have $70 given to me without 
working for it. I was not used to meeting people that 
made presents of that kind. I said to the Indian. ‘Hold 
on, my friend, wait a little. This stuff would be useful 
to me, but it will also be useful to you. With it when 
you get to the fort you can buy plenty of tobacco and 
grub and a dress for your wife and some red cloth to 
make her a pair of leggins. You had better keep 
this.” 

“No,” he said. ‘You are my friend. You have lived 
with the white people and know their ways, and this 
will be more useful to you than to me.” 

Then he called out again something to his wife, who 
once more began to search among the parfleches, and 
after feeling around in all the corners she reached over 
to her husband two more $20 gold pieces, and another 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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) Mail Carriers of the Frozen No 
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Main Street of McMurray where the 
journey “‘down North” begins 


. HE postman’s late this 
morning,” grumbled a 
man I know, as he glared 
impatiently from a win- 

dow of his comfortable home at Ed- 
monton, Alberta, Canada. I joined 
him at the window and gazed out 
upon what is usually a well-populated 
street; on the morning in question, 
owing to the fact that the thermometer 
registered forty degrees below zero, 
and a terrific wind was hurling icy 
particles of snow in every direction in a devil’s-whirlwind, 
traffic was reduced to a minimum. The few people 
abroad, were scurrying along, heads down, bent for the 
nearest shelter. 

Then, spite of the blizzard demons shrieking their vengeful 
fury, the postman came into view. Muffled to the eyes, the 
exposed portions of his face pinched and gray with frost, he 
battled gamely with the elements, delivering his heavy load 
of mail matter. As we watched him struggling along, I saw 
by the expression in his eyes, that my friend felt sorry for his 
impatient remark. 

I wondered, then, how many other people, living in towns 
and cities scattered throughout the world, had, that very 
same mornixg, unthinkingly complained because the letters 
they eagerly awaited had not been delivered right on time; 
because postmen had been a few minutes late on their round. 

A few minutes! 

My thoughts fled then to the stalwart dog-runners who de- 
liver and bring the mails from the desolate reaches of Canada’s 
northernmost hinterland; the men who travel the dangerous 
trails that lead for more than two thousand miles beyond 
the farthest out-flung tentacle of civilization. And of the 
vital work these men perform, for the mails of the North are 
of tremendous importance, thin line of communication that 
they are for one of the greatest industries of to-day, the fur 
business. And, conveying word as they do between the men 
who live in voluntary exile in the White North and their loved 
ones “outside.” 

When the men who deliver the mails within the bounds of 
civilization are a few minutes behind schedule the matter is of 
no special significance. When a mail carrier of the far North 
is late—not minutes but days—the matter is serious. For, 
on the load that does not arrive on time might be mail matter 
involving business deals of thousands of dollars, the bottom 
might have dropped out of the fur market “outside” yet, 
until they receive word, northern traders and post factors will 
continue paying top prices to the trappers. That is the busi- 
ness side. On the other hand might be messages recalling 
men from the wilderness to the “outside,” and, owing to a few 
days delay, a trapper might have been unable to await the 
overdue mails and gone back to his lonely “line.” When 
word does reach him it may be too late. 

But, worst of all, the non-arrival of a mail team on time 
might mean that the runner has succumbed to one of the 
dozens of perils that beset_his hazardous path. For danger is 
ever-present on northern trails, lying in unseen wait to entrap 
the unwary; or, even springing out openly to engulf lone trav- 
ellers in its always-greedy maw. 

Before relating a number of authentic cases which illustrate 
what the firm-faced men who drive their dogs “down North” 
are confronted with in the course of their daily duties, it is 
necessary to give a brief table of distances. 

From Edmonton, Alberta, Canada—Canada’s northern- 
most city—to Aklavik, Northwest Territories, is a day’s 
travel more than two thousand miles; and, although Aklavik 
is within the rim of the Arctic itself, the mails do not stop 
there, they have to be carried to isolated Royal Canadian 
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Mounted Police posts and Hudson’s Day Company forts 
well into the land of the Eskimo. 

From Edmonton to Fort McMurray, a distance of two 
hundred and ninety miles the mail goes forth by train once 
weekly. It is from McMurray, a village rich in frontier 
associations, that the mails are taken over by dog-runners 
who seldom visit the civilization that depends so much 
upon their efforts. It is from McMurray, that these 
men, who work silently and grimly, commence their 
gruelling struggle with an antagonistic wilderness. 









To see a half dozen dog teams swing onto 


of his illness and apologized for having fallen down on his job. 
Knowing how men whose daily tasks call for exceptional 
physical stamina and stout-heartedness hate te admit weakness 
the understanding Mounties sympathized with him even as 
they rendered first aid. “They then packed him among the 
furs of a spare cariole for conveyance to the nearest post, a dis- 
tance of one hundred and fourteen miles! 

Carefully tended throughout the three-days journey the 
mail carrier developed a fictitious feeling of strength. His 
indomitable spirit rebelled against the, to him, ignominy of 





the ice at McMurray for the long mush 
“down North,” (they cail it “down” at 
McMurray because those mighty northern 
highways, the Athabaska and McKenzie 
rivers flow “down” to the Arctic Ocean) is 











Runners stop for a blow at an Arctic outpost 


being hauled into a post. A mile from the fort he begged his 
rescuers to allow him to enter as a dog-runner should, not 
riding behind the shaggy beasts but running. - 

His request was acceded to. Whip 





(Above) Down the 
broad McKenzie. i 
Note the fore runner. 
(At right) A brief halt 
to change the fore run- 
ner. This job calls 
for exceptional stam- 
ina. (Circle below) 
Underground springs 
and blow holes are a 

constant menace 





a sight that causes a 
curious tightening of 
the throat, makes 





snapping, bells jangling, dogs yelping 
their willingness, he flung into the 
stockade at a rousing clip, greeted by 
the joyful calls of its handful of in- 
habitants. It was his last traverse. 
In his weakened condition the exer- 
tion was too much. Some twelve 
hundred miles “‘down North” a rough 
wooden cross marks his grave. But 
he brought in his load! 





ANOTHER peril that is ever- 

present in wintertime in the 
North is the weather. Words can not 
describe the sheer physical agony cf 





the onlooker wonder 
whether each of the 
firm-featured, reso- 
lute drivers of shaggy 
dogs will make the 
trip down and back 
successfully. 

For, although as 
many as six carioles 
will start out from 
McMurray to- 
gether, as posts are 
reached drivers 
with their loads 
drop out, until the 
fnal long, un- 
charted, laps are 
traversed by solitary 
runners. And that 
one thing, travelling 
alone, hundreds of white, weary miles from the nearest post, 
constitutes one of the most desperate dangers of wilderness 
travel. For an accident, trivial in itself, but which prevents 
travel, is a beckoning finger to the death that is ever-present 
in the white wastes, for it is a decree of the North that only 
the fit, four-legged or two, shall survive. 

To give an actual instance. 

A runner, some eleven hundred odd miles out from Mc- 
Murray, made a meal from canned food which brought in its 
train a severe attack of ptomaine poisoning. Perhaps no sud- 
den form of illness is so weakening. In a few hours this man 
was practically helpless. Realizing that he was finished, as 
far as travel was concerned, his first thought was for the vital 
matter enclosed in the mail sacks and entrusted to his sole 
charge. Between spells of violent retching he cached them 
securely in the spreading branches of a tamarack. His next 
thought was for the faithful brutes who had endured the galling 
breaststraps in hauling the sled all those wearying miles. 

Before the eternally-hungry dogs he spread the remainder 
of his store of fish, then he painfully crawled into his sleeping 
bag to await a search patrol of the Royal Mounted—or death. 

Six days later a police patrol found him, almost buried in 
snow, terribly weak, but still alive. He tried to make light 





urging, or leading, a team of- half- 
tamed dogs into the teeth of a fifty-below blizzard. 
Yet the mails must be carried and the men who carry 
them find in the warring elements further challenge 
to their manhood. They fight tooth and nail to carry 
on in spite of this difficulty. And, what words fail to de- 
scribe readers must picture for themselves. 

Somewhere, on ‘the aching, snow-furrowed, stretches 
of winter-gripped far North waterways’a lone mail 
carrier may be caught in a blizzard, many days travel 
from shelter. 

Head down, eyes, mouth and nostrils rimmed with 
frost he plunges ahead of his team, striving desperately 
to make a few miles each day. Then, when hunian and 
brute strength are exhausted, he calls a halt. With be- 
numbed fingers he unharnesses the dogs and flings to them 
their ration of fish. He then attends to his own needs. 

Somehow he gets a small fire going, fills a billy with 
snow, fries a few slices of bacon and bannock. A frugal 
meal made necessary by the fact that every ounce counts on 
a dog sled. Then, after caching the mail sacks in a tree he 
crawls wearily into his sleeping bag, lulled to rest by the dirge- 
like howling of the prowling timber wolves. 

And perhaps, as he sleeps, these same gray-coated marauders 
of the wilderness will, attack his camp, destroy his dogs, rip 
to shreds the cariole, gulp, with lustful appetite, every last 
morsel of precious food. And do all this in seconds, before he 
has time to jerk to wakefulness and grab his Winchester. 

Then, foodless, wasting no time on futile reviling of the 
beasts that have wrought the havoc, the mail carrier carefully 
marks the tree wherein are cached the mails and sets out afoot 
for the nearest post to procure another team. 

If he is too far from aid then, as a number of instances have 
proven, death wins the contest and, the wolves, that shrank 
from attacking a man in full possession of his faculties, rush in, 
when he drops to the snow, unable to go further, leaving but 
a few bones and shreds of clothing for the inevitable search 
patrol to find. 

Yet, on occasion, the same wolves that will hesitate to attack 
a man as he sleeps, will actually, in broad daylight, pursue 
a lone dog runner. 

Two reasons can be given for this. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


There is an adage among outdoor men to the effect that, 
“‘there’s never no telling what a bear will do.” The same 
applies to all wild beasts; animals have just as strong individual 
traits as human beings. That is why nine wolf packs might 
never attack a man; the tenth, led by a male or female of strong 
individuality will hound anything that looks like food. 

Also, when the snow is deep the wolves can easily run down 
the moose, the caribou, and other members of the deer tribe. 
When the snowfall is light the larger animals can outrun the 
ferocious meat eaters. Therefore, when there is not much snow 
on the ground it behooves all those who travel the dangerous 
trails of the far North to keep a look-out for wolf signs. 


A FEW years ago, until the end of January, the snowfall 
was exceptionally light, in consequence, large packs of 


ravenous timber wolves wailed their. blood-hunger even up to | 


the very walls of isolated posts. To let a sled dog out of 
the compound meant its destruction. 

Across Great Bear Lake, some thousand miles north of 
McMurray, a solitary dog runner was wending his lonely way. 
Noting that his dogs were uneasy, were whining and fretting 
to one another, he glanced behind him. Miles back, across 
that two hundred mile stretch of frozen, storm-swept w ter, 
he spied a dark splotch. 
Then there was borne to 
his ears that which his 
dogs had heard for some 
minutes, the soul-freez- 
ing hunting cry of a 
pack of huge timber 
wolves. 

Tearing off his heavy 
parka the mail carrier 
flung it onto the cariole, 
then whipped the pro- 
testing dogs (it is hard 
to make the dogs of the 
North run from a fight) 
into a full run. He was 


from shore and timber. 

The three miles he 
covered at racing speed, 
for the men who drive dogs are runners in the trues: sense 
of the word. He reached the timber bare minutes ahead of 
the wolves. 

At the first fair-sized tree he halted, slashed free the lashings 
of his load, flung the mail sacks into a handy branch, then, 
tethering his dogs he swung, with rifle ready, to greet his 
pursuers. 

In a howling mob, twenty and more strong they plunged 
straight for him; he commenced to shoot. Seven wolves 
dropped or limped howling away before the Winchester 








When the ice “goes out” it moves quickly with no warning, 
forcing the runner to take the difficult overland route 


hammer clicked on an empty breech, but that was sufficient. 
Hunks of their dead and wounded fellows in their jaws 
the remainder snarled reluctantly out of range of the deadly 


Cool-headed resourcefulness had averted tragedy. Had this 
runner stopped to confront the four-footed fiends upon the 
unprotected surface of the lake the ending might have been 
very different. His dogs would have got into the fight and been 
maimed or killed. He himself, attacked from all sides, would 
have probably met a like fate, and if so, then sacks of vital 
mail matter would have been ripped to tatters by steel jaws. 
He had raced to save the mails, and, incidentally, the lives of 
himself and his team. 

To return to what the ever-present peril of inclement weather 
means to these lusty northerners. 

Usually, a five-dog team will haul a cariole loaded with two 
hundred and fifty pounds of mail and about another hundred 
and fifty pounds weight of blankets and food for man and 
beast, an average distance of thirty-five miles a day. But 
to cover that distance each day the going has got to be good; 
the driver must break trail (what is called “fore-running”) 
for the dogs. Blizzards that delay travel are an extremely 
serious menace. To give an instance. 

Owing to a series of terrific storms a runner was able to 
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travel only twenty-nine miles in nine days! At the end 
of that time the weather cleared, but, food for both man and 
dogs was completely exhausted; and the nearest post was six 
days travel away. In extreme weather neither man_nor beast 
can go for long without food, preferably meat. _ 

Caching the mail sacks this runner struck away from the 
broad highway of the Athabaska into the timber, on a hunt for 
food. On the fourth day, when the dogs were 
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much for himself as the precious messages from loved ones 
they have awaited a year, he can not be blamed for feeling 
the quiet elation all men feel who have successfully accom- 
plished a dangerous, yet vital, task. Yet, on the return journey 
he might encounter the most desperate danger of all; the hazard 
of an early thaw and rotten ice. 

In the far North there are, each year, two close seasons for 





eyeing him and one another with that wolfish 
gleam which betokens the approach of snarling 
hunger-madness, as the driver was considerinz 
the revolting idea of killing a dog for food for 
both himself and his team, the animals winded 
a moose. 

In a flash the wolf-strain was uppermost, for 
fifty yards the driver kept up with his team, 
long enough to jerk free his sheath knife and 
slash clear the harness thongs; then the dogs 
were away in deep-throated, tonguing, chase 

When the driver caught up with his animals 
they were comfortably sleeping in their snow 
nests besides the remains of a cow moose. The 
runner also fed from strength-giving moose 








(Left) In the spring 
a northern lake wiil 
“go out’” like this 
in twenty-four 
hours. It means 
death to be caught 
in the ice. (Right) 
Alone two thousand 
miles from McMur- 
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Running every inch of the way as a good dog driver must do 





meat. A few days later he gladdened the eyes of the anxious 
watchers at Fort Resolution. 

Yet another, silent, sinister danger that lurks always upon 
the frozen roadways of the North, are airholes in the ice. No 
matter how intense the cold, here and there water, from sub- 
terranean springs, forces its way to the surface. As it reaches 
the surface this water freezes, forming crust upon crust of 
“rotten” ice. Sometimes mounds of ice reveal this peril; but, 
more often, the water seeps away beneath the several feet of 
snow, a deadly, concealed, snare for toiling man and dogs. 

To break through one of these weak spots means, if not the 
loss of a team or death by drowning, at least saturated cloth- 
ing, and, in extreme cold, wetted clothes become a sheath of 
ice in seconds. 

To fight the paralyzing effect of sudden immersion in icy- 
cold water, to claw his way back onto solid ice, and perhaps 
have to also aid struggling dogs, calls for every ounce of jaw- 
cracking grit a man possesses. Then comes the frantic scram- 
ble for shore and wood, the desperate attempt to get a fire 
going and to strip off cold-hardened garments. 

Cases have been known where freezing fingers have been 
unable to undo clothing and find the precious, waterproof, 
match case after fuel has been reached. An exhausted man has 
left only his ice-encased corpse for the search patrol to find. 

The ice itself, offering broad highway as it does, does not 
offer an easy trail. Airholes and loose snow sometimés piled 
many feet deep, it presents yet one more hindrance to travel 
which can hardly be classed as a peril. A freakish wind will 
sometimes sweep a stretch, perhaps miles in length, entirely 
clear of snow. Glare ice! That means no foothold for the toil- 
ing dogs and, in most cases, cut and bleeding feet for them. 
For smooth ice is never smooth; it is covered by hundreds of 
small, needle-like projections that will cut a dog’s feet to shreds. 


UT the runners of the North are prepared for this hin- 
drance to progress. At the edge of a clear stretch the 
driver halts his team and produces tiny, buckskin, moccasins. 
It takes a little time, to hold each savagely protesting dog and 
tie onto its feet, with cold-numbed hands, the odd pawgear. 
Once this task is accomplished glare ice has lost its terrors; 
the mail sled continues on its way. 
And, when the mail carrier finally delivers his load at his 
destination, and notes that the almost hysterical welcome he 
receives, from the handful of residents of a lonely post, is as 








A grim joke. Timber wolves shot 

by a trapper a month before, 

but frosen stiff, look as though 

alive when stuck upright in 
the snow 


travel: in the spring, when 
the thawing ice is unsafe, until 
it goes altogether and permits 
of navigation; in the fall, 
when young ice prevents nav- 
igation yet is not firm enough 
for travel. But it is in the 
spring that the dog-runners 
take the biggest chances. 
They travel when wise northerners tell them the truth, 
travel is dangerous. To give an instance. 


O SOME half dozen of the farthest north posts, two 

mails are dispatched during the winter season, but, 
owing to the very vastness of the distances to be covered, 
only one trip can be made to the “outside.” There- 
fore, the men detailed to bring the return mail wait until 
the last possible day so as to give the scattered exiles 
every opportunity to answer their correspondence. In 
fact, some of the dog-runners get quite a kick out of 
“beating the ice to it’”’; thus allowing themselves barely 
time for the journey, let alone a safety margin. 

One spring a mail carrier was overtaken at Fort Simp- 
son, eight hundred miles of river travel from McMurray, 

by an early thaw. Efforts were made to persuade him to 
abandon all thoughts of travel and lie over, for perhaps two 
months, to await the first boat. This driver merely grinned; 
he had promised many people in the far North that he would 
have his load at McMurray before the end of April. The 
mails he carried were vital. In spite of adverse conditions he 
struck out. 

Nearly two weeks earlier than usual the thaw continued; it 
was the spring break-up. 

The rotting ice “‘ piled,” causing travelling of the most heart- 
breaking kind. The growling and groaning of the frozen waters 
became incessant. Grimly this runner settled down to his 
race. 

Each day he forced just a little bit more out of both the team 
and himself. Each fresh day death grinned at him from newly 
opened holes in the ice. 

Ice-frightened dogs put all their unbelievable strength into 
the breaststraps; the quivering river was the only urge they 
required. And the man, almost numbed by the terrific 
strain, ran step by step with the dogs. 

On the last day, the day he reached McMurray, he ran 
sixty-seven miles! And that was at the end of an eight hundred 
mile trip! 

Twenty-four hours later the ice went ‘‘out.” 

Enough has now been told to illustrate the work of the men 
who carry into the frozen wastes the written messages so 
necessary to all. The dangers and hardships they face 
daily they do not talk about; being true men of the big out- 
doors they dislike, “fuss.” In fact, it is the very fact that 
at times one of their number yields his life in the execution 
of his duties, that provides, for men of their caliber, life’s 
greatest thrill; for, to them, danger, adventure, is the very 
breath of life. 

The mails are vital to all—more so than most of us realize— 
and the men who handle the mails, whether in the wilderness 

or within the confines of civilization, know this. And, it is 
their devotion to duty which results in the safe transportation 
of our letters. 

But, whereas, the postal employees of our large cities and 
smaller centers of civilization, are, fortunately, called upon to 
endure but physical discomforts and remote dangers, daily 
hardships and active perils, which take life itself, constantly 
beset the trails of the—— 

Mail Carriers of the Frozen North. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Scout and the Clock 


ITH a dazed start Perry Dunbar raised his 

head from the table in the little French farm- 

house. Darkness had fallen, and an old- 

fashioned oil lamp had been lit. He blinked, 
and rubbed his eyes. 

Where was he? Where was Dad? 

A sharp question in German, repeated in English, brought 
it all back—his vacation visit with his father to Belgium, the 
sudden coming of the war, the crush out of Liege, their’ becom- 
ing separated; the stopping of his train at the’ 
French border; the walking and walking, the 
crowded roads, the crying of the fleeing women and 
children; the sound of guns behind them, the 
smoke and the flames of burning towns—all the 
nightmare horror of it that was so different from 
his old idea of the glory of war. And then the 
wounded British soldier stumbling along, that he 
had tried to help, although he himself was almost 
ready to drop; their finally dragging themselves 
in to this deserted house by the roadside. And 
then the sudden coming of the Germans, and this 
throwing himself into the old rocking-chair by the 
table, too utterly exhausted to care. 

A second sharp question brought Perry fully to a 
realization of the present, and he sat up, and turned 
to discover the English corporal, his shattered hand 
stuck in the front of his grimy tunic, standing at 
stiff attention, addressing the German officer. The 
two German soldiers were leaning on their rifles in 
the doorway. 

“No, sir; Al don’t know ’ow many machine guns 

was hon our front,” the corporal was saying re- 
spectfully but dog- 
gedly. 
“Very well,” the 
officer replied. “Un- 
less your memory im- 
proves over night, you 
know what'll happen 
as soon as it’s light 
enough. This mufti 
outfit”—a gesture in- 
dicated the old cloth 
cap on the floor and 
the dusty civilian rain- 
coat that the soldier 
had been wearing, 
“makes you a spy, you 
know.” 

In a moment Perry 
was on his feet. ‘He 
is not a spy!” he ex- 
claimed. “He was left 
behind, wounded, at 
Le Cateau. He partly 
recovered, and was dragging himself along the road, and I 
gave him a hand, and helped him in here.” 

“ And who are you?” demanded the officer. 

“An American,” Perry replied promptly. ‘Dad and I 
* lost each other at Liege, and I was heading for Paris, walking. 
Perry Dunbar is my name. But Corporal Biggs is not a spy. 
I picked up the cap and old raincoat and put them on him 
myself, last night. You’re not a spy, are you, Corporal Biggs?” 
Perry challenged. 

At the naivete of the question the soldier’s pallid face broke 
into a grin. “No, m’ lad, /#I’m no spy.” 

A derisive snort from the officer was followed by the terse 
verdict, “‘You can prove it by telling how many machine guns 
your battalion had in action.” So saying he turned and strode 
to the door. There was a brief exchange of words with the 
two infantrymen, and he passed outside and disappeared in 
the night. The two soldiers slipped off their equipment, one 
threw himself on the floor by the door, and the other re- 
covered his rifle and resumed his post. 

The corporal had taken the chair on the other side of the 
table, and with his sound hand was fishing a cigarette from one 
of his bulging tunic pockets. Perry sprang up and lit it for 
him. 

“Say, they won’t really shoot you for a spy?” he exclaimed 
in a low voice. ‘I’m awfully sorry! I never thought of any- 
thing like that when I gave you the coat and cap!” 

“Now don’t you worry about that, m’lad,” the corporal 
replied easily. “It was my fault—you didn’t know wearin’ 
a civy coat would make me a spy if I was taken—w’ich it 
does accordin’ to the rules of war. The German’s right 
there—though ’e knows as well as I do AI’m not a spy. He 
probably just wants to get me wind up, so AI’ll tell ’im ’ow 
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“ He is not a spy. 
He was left behind 
wounded.” 





many machine guns we ’ad. 
’E doesn’t know it .was our 
rapid rifle fire that sounded 
like machine guns,” the corpo- 
ral added with a chuckle. 
**That’s wot’s worryin’ ’im 

“Well, I certainly hope he is only bluffing,” Perry ob- 
served, arid returned’ to the old rocking-chair between the 
table and the fireplace. 


T WAS during the silence that followed that Perry became 
aware of a deliberate mellow “Tick, tock—tick, tock,” and 
turning about discovered behind him, and just beyond the fire- 
place, the tall figure of a grandfather clock. .With surprise 
he noted that the hands pointed to a few minutes after ten. 
Alniost simultaneously be became conscious that the distant 
sounds of battle which had followed them had now shifted to 
the south. _ He rose and passed to an open window, and looked 
out. A mile or more away was a deep ridge of blackness 
fringed, with pin-point flashes. 

Reflected flashes answered from a point a half mile nearer. 

Perry returned to the table with a sudden idea. Corporal 
Biggs caught the look. He nodded covertly toward the 
German at the door, and shook his head. “The fightin’s not 
coming this way, m’lad,” he said guardedly. “It’s rear guard 
fightin’, working off south.” 

Perry dropped back into the rocking-chair, and for some 
minutes sat thinking. He leaned over the table, and spoke in 
a low voice. “‘ Couldn’t we signal? Wouldn’t your men come 
back if they were called?” 

“The 2nd R’yals would ’ave a go at it, certainly. But ’ow 
could we signal?” 

“A light—the lamp here, waved in a window, upstairs? 
Someone would see it. They would know it meant something.” 

“‘hOur fellows might take it for a trick.” 

“Isn’t there some secret way of signalling, then? Do you 
understand signalling?” 

““Morse signallin’ with one flag or a lamp, I do. But I 








don’t believe I could manage it, even if I could get hout o’ 
sight of our spike-top friend ’ere.” 

Perry was again silent a space. He looked up with decision 
in his face. ‘‘Corporal Biggs, we must try something!” 

Before the corporal could reply there was a sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps, the sentry threw his rifle to attention, 
and the German officer reappeared. With a glance for the 
English prisoner and the American lad, he passed to a door at 
the farther end of the room. He threw it open, revealing the 
high posters of a bed. “‘Gut!” he commented. He returned, 
and the bedroom door closed behind 
him. 


FoR some minutes Perry made ho 
move. Then casually he addressed 
the lamp, “Corporal Biggs, I’m a 
Scout—and Scouts never let them- 
selves be stuck by anything. I’ve an 
idea. There is a small window in the 
southern gable of the house. I 
noticed it as we came in from the 
road. I am going to take the lamp, 
tell the sentry I am going upstairs to 
sleep—he cannot object to that—and 
see if I can signal from that window. 
I know semaphore signalling fairly 
well.” 

Biggs shook his head. “You can’t 
use semaphore at night with a lamp— 
one lamp, m’ lad. And if they 
caught you....” He left the 
sentence unfinished. 

“Well, I’m going to have a try at 
something,” said Perry stubbornly. 
“Tell me how to signal in Morse. I 
know it’s not very hard.” 

“You couldn’t learn to signal Morse 


in five minutes, m’ lad. It took me 
two years!” 

Perry sat with wrinkled forehead, 
thinking. 


“T have it!” he exclaimed in a 
low voice. “You will dictate to me, and I will write down 
a message from you to someone at home in England. That 
is, you will pretend to, you understand? Actually, I will 
be staking down your directions for signalling. I know 
Morse letters are made by long and short flashes. I'll write 
the real message for help, and mark the flashes beneath 
each letter.” 

“That’s a bally clever Aidea, m’ lad,” Biggs conceded admir- 
ingly, “but 

“Tf it’s clever, there are no ‘buts.’ I'll do it. Have you a 
pencil, and something to write on?” 

A search in one of the soldier’s tunic pockets produced a 
crumpled envelope and a pencil stub. They were passed 
across the table. 

““Now, let’s see,” said Perry. “The message must be short. 
How would this do?” As he wrote he read: “‘ Corporal Biggs, 
2nd Royal Fusiliers, held here as a spy. May be shot in morn- 
ing if not rescued.’” 

Corporal Biggs’s reply was a sharp, “‘’Ide it!” 

The sentry was striding toward them. 

In the act of covering the envelope with his hand, Perry 
caught himself. The German already had seen it. Quick wit 
suggested an alternative. Above the message he scribbled, 
“Mrs. Mary Biggs, 16 Strand, London, England.” 

“Tt’s a message to your mother I’ve taken down!” he said 
quickly to the corporal. 

The sentry was at the table. He looked sharply from one 
to the other, thrust a stubby finger at the paper, and asked a 
question in German. 

Biggs proved himself a good soldier. 
down me last dyin’ message to me hold mother. 
mother in Lunnon. Lunnon! hEngland!” 

“Oh, ja! Dein Mutter!” The German nodded his under- 
standing, and withdrew to the door. 

“Wheew! That was a squeak!” breathed Perry. ‘Now for 
the message. What are the signals for the letter C?” 

“A long flash, short flash, long flash, short flash.” 

“O? ” 








“The lad is tyking 
To me hold 


“Three long flashes.” 

“ R? ” 

“Short, long, short.” 

“ P? ” 

‘A short, two longs, and a short.” 
“ B? ” 


“A long and three shorts.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


And so on through the message Perry marked beneath 
each letter its equivalent in the flashlight code. ° 

He concluded, folded the envelope, placed it in a pocket, 
and rose. The corporal also rose to his feet. 

“‘hI wish you wouldn’t; but good luck to you, m’ lad.” 

“Don’t you worry. I’ll manage it so they don’t discover me. 
I'll come down when I have finished.” 

To the German sentry Perry said as he took the lamp from 
the table, ‘I am going upstairs, to get some sleep,” and 
pointed above. The man nodded his acquiescence. 

“Good night, Corporal Biggs,”’ he said. 

“‘Good night, sonny m’ lad,” responded the corporal loudly. 
“T ’ope you sleeps well.” 

The stair door closed behind the boy, and the room was left 
in darkness, save for a faint light from a few coals in the fire- 
place. In the quiet the boy’s steps on the stairs were audible. 
At the top they paused, as though he were looking about, then 
crossed overhead to a point above the center of the room. 
Approvingly Corporal Biggs noted that the American boy 
did not go directly to the southern window, with the lamp in 
his hand. Instead, he moved about the middle of the attic 
bedroom for some minutes. Then there fella silence. Pres- 
ently this was broken by a faint creak. While Biggs appre- 
hensively watched the dim figure of the sentry in the door- 
way, the noise was followed by a just discernible grating 
sound. It came from the point at which Biggs judged the 
window was located. The sentry made no move. 

With repressed breath Biggs sat, and listened for further 
sounds. That the boy really would succeed, without dis- 
covery, either by the Germans nearby, or by some distant 
picket, he did not believe possible, except through the merest 
good luck. What would happen if he were discovered he did 
not permit himself to think; although, in that case, someone 
would pay, before the plucky youngster were touched! Jaw 
and his one good hand clenched on that. 

But the old clock by the fireplace ticked off minute after 
minute, and the quiet continued undis- 
turbed. The embers on the hearth had 
broken into a tiny spray of flame. Straining 
his eyes in the wavering light, Biggs saw that 
fifteen minutes had passed. When the 
fifteen had become twenty—half an hour; 

and still had come no move from the statue- 
like figure at the door, no sound of heavy- 
booted German feet approaching hastily 
from the south, hope began to give place to 
belief that the boy has succeeded in his 
signalling, and without discovery. 


[" WAS an hour later when ostentatiously 
noisy footsteps began suddenly to move 
to and fro overhead. They passed toward 
the stair, descended. Perry reappeared. 

Biggs leaned forward, expectant. The 
sentry turned quickly, and the corporal sank 
back, with an air of casual concern. 

““Wot’s the matter, m’ lad?” he inquired. 
“Cawn’t you sleep?” 

Perry’s ‘‘No” was accompanied by the 
weary drawing of a hand across his forehead. 
The sparkle in his eyes, however, gave the 
good news. 

“You're a plucky little brick!” the corpo- 
ral declared enthusiastically. 

Perry placed the lamp on the table and re- 
sumed his chair. A glance showed that the 
sentry was not observing him. With a 
quick movement he produced the envelope, 
flattened it on the table, and covered it with 
his loosely clasped, partly extended hands. Through the open- 
ing between the palms the writing was visible. 

“Now, keep your eyes on the clock, not on me, Corporal 
Biggs,” he requested. ‘Sort of a distant, preoccupied look, 
you know—as though we were merely talking to while away 
the time. We must not be discovered now, with this.”” The 
sentry himself helped. Apparently deciding that his period 
of duty was up, he turned, leaned over his companion and 
began energetically to shake him. 

“Thanks,” said Perry, and to the corporal, “Tell me 
quickly what these flashes mean. ‘Short, long, short?’” 

“ ” 

“One long?” 

“T—R T. That probably meant ‘Right’! That they got 
your message all right.” 

“Good! ‘Short, long, and two shorts?’” 

“ | Phang 

“Three longs?” 

“CO” 

Here Perry ceased with a start, as something struck 
the floor with a crash—and barely stifled a shout of 
laughter when he turned to discover the sentry lustily 
thumping his comrade’s head on the brick floor. Then 
quickly he resumed. 

“Two longs and a short?” 

“ G.” 

“Long, short, long?” 

“K--L OGK. That G must ’ave been meant for 
an O—L O OK,” interpreted Biggs. 


1929 


‘“We will call it that. The next is three shorts.” 

“ > ad 

“Two longs?” 

“ M.” 

“A short and a long?” 

“ A.” 

“Short, long and two shorts?” 

“ * 

“The next is the same. That makesS MALL—LOOK 
SMALL.” } 

The succeeding group of registered flashes gave the word 
PARTY. The next gave the figures 4 3 o. 

Jubilantly Perry read, “Look for small party at 4:30.” 

“There!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Who said a Scout couldn’t 
learn to signal in five minutes, Corporal Biggs?” 

“Me. But not one lad in a ’undred would ’ave thought of 
that, and gone and done it,” vowed the corporal with boundless 
admiration. 


HERE was a soft step and a creak behind the soldier’s 
chair. 
“Perhaps not. But it would have paid better to have been a 
little less clever!” 
The cigarette dropped from Biggs’s fingers. Perry shrivelled 
in his chair. 
At the corporal’s shoulder stood the German officer. 
“What happened to my wideawake sentries?” he questioned 
coldly. Without awaiting a reply, he passed, in his stocking 
feet, to the door, where the first man was dragging his com- 
rade to his feet. Through a scoddle of horror, Perry’s eyes 
followed him. Of course it was the noise had awakened the 
officer, he had looked from his room, and had stolen forward 
to discover what Perry and the corporal were about. 
The officer’s sharp voice brought both soldiers to instant 
attention.’ He addressed them angrily, and returned to the 
table. The fatal envelope lay by the lamp. He caught it up 










































With a quick, silent thrust he reached and opened the clock door 
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and read aloud, “‘Look for small party 4:30!’ Good! We'll 
look! How did you signal?” he demanded of the American 
lad. 

“With a lamp and blanket.” 

“And marked down dots and dashes for the answering 
signals, which the Englishman interpreted. A full partnership 
in ‘communicating with the enemy,’” he added significantly. 

“Alt was me got the lad to do it, sir,”? interrupted Biggs. 

“Very well. You can think of that when you and he stand 
up against the side of the house at daybreak.” 

“No, it wasn’t his idea—” Perry began. 

“Of course I knew it was yours,” said the officer. ‘And 
T’ll make sure you don’t try any more Yankee tricks before 
morning.” 

He cast a glance toward the old cot on the opposite side of 
the room. A command thrown at the attentive sentry sent 
the man hastening into the bedroom, whence he returned with 
the officer’s boots, tunic and equipment, and a blanket. The 
officer stretched himself on the couch, and the man adjusted 
the blanket about him, and returned to his post. 

In his chair, Perry was struggling to keep back a wave of 
panic. “Stand up against the side of the house—” No he 
must not think of that. He must not give up. He must not 
give up. He must think of something else. 

He turned his head to note the time. The hands of the old 
clock pointed to a few minutes of one. Until 4:30, the hour at 
which the English rescue party was due, gave three and a half 
hours in which to attempt something. Attempt what? 

A tiny group of embers still glowed on the hearth. Perry 
fixed his gaze upon them for inspiration, and began slowly 
rocking—thinking, to the peaceiul click-clack of a loosened 
rung in the old chair. The Germans would of course watch 
out for and ambush the Englishmen. But no orders to this 
effect apparently had been given by the German officer to 
his men! The thought brought Perry up with a start of in- 
terest. He cast back in his mind for the length of the officer’s 
directions to the sentry. Yes; they had been brief and sharp! 
That meant, then, that the officer had merely directed the 
sentry to awaken him at a certain hour—which in turn meant 
that he planned himself to direct the trapping of the rescue 
party. He didn’t intend to leave it to the sentry. 

Good! Then there was three hours’ grace, presuming the 
officer'to have set four o’clock as the time for his awakening. 
Which seemed a reasonable assumption. 

These theoretically established facts did not result in a 
suggestion, however. The cheerfully determined click-clack, 

click-clack of the loose rocker-rung became slower, less 

optimistic. Finally it had ceased, and gloom once more 
had clouded Perry’s face. He could think of nothing, 
with the sentry facing the room. As the man stood, 


= he was partly hidden by the bulge of the fireplace; 


but that small advantage seemingly was void of pos- 
sibility. 
Perry glanced toward the corporal. 
staring vacantly toward the clock. 
“The clock!” Perry barely throttled a cry. Turn back 
the hands! That would delay the wakening of the German 
officer, and permit the approach of the English rescue party! 


The soldier was 


HE THREW a glance toward the couch. The officer lay 
immovable. He was breathing regularly and heavily. 
At the extremity of a backward swing in the rocker Perry 
noted the sentry at the door. His eyes were on the officer. 

Perry’s eyes returned to the clock. The face was several 
feet above him as he sat. To reach door it would be 
necessary for him to stand. How c.. .hat be managed 
without attracting attention? 

It was the sentry brought the solution, and the opportunity. 
He left his post, took a step forward, glanced at the clock, and 
returned. Immediately he had faced about, Perry was on his 
feet. With a quick, silent thrust he reached and 
opened the clock door. He grasped the minute hand. 

Then he stood rigid. 

The hand refused to turn back! 

It was a moment before Perry had sufficiently 
regained control of himself to close the door and 
drop back into the chair. By a hair’s-breadth he 
escaped discovery. A half-choked sob broke from 
him. 

Biggs roused from his brooding. ‘Come, come, 
m’ lad,” he appealed soothingly. ‘“‘You’re not 
lettin’ go now, w’en you been such a jolly brick 
hall along!” 

“Tt won’t — turn back! 
won’t——” 

Perry realized he was speaking aloud. A frantic 
hand clutched at his lips. Without breath he 
waited an exclamation from the German officer. 

No exclamation came. The old clock ticked off the seconds 
loudly, deliberately. Biggs, too, listened, and studied the 
officer sharply. 

He relaxed. “All, right, m’ lad. ’E didn’t ’ear.” 

** Are you sure?” 

“Certain! Wot habout the clock, lad?” 

“T tried to turn the hands back. You see, I figured it out 
that the officer had not told the sentries of the coming of the 
rescue party, but merely to call him at a certain hour. So, if 

(Concluded on page 38) 


The clock hands 
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erb Cleans Up Le Pas 


By William MacMillan 
Illustrated by Louis G. Schroeder 


To land anywhere in that narrow pass would simply have 
been an impossibility, and the Mountie had no thought of 
committing suicide just then. Then as the flying-boat swung 
around, Herb’s sharp eyes caught sight of a tiny level plain— 

a frozen lake probably—in the very 


or he wouldn’t have been entrusted with the job of snaring the 


S THE Arctic dawn came up, bleak and gray, a 
wily fur bandit. Then the recollection of what the heartless 


figure emerged from the tiny post of the North- 
west Mounted Police, stared intently up the Le 
Pas trail for a second or two, then broke into an 


fiend had done to him made the flying Mountie grit his teeth 
and jerk the engine wide open. 





excited shout that brought a second 
figure tumbling out into the cold. 

“What is it, Herb?” 

“Bristol’s team,” curtly replied 
Corp., Herbert Daly. 

Silently the Mounties, unconscious 
of the biting cold, watched their 
comrade’s oncoming team, with a 
nameless dread clutching at their 
hearts.. Well aware of the desperate 
character of the rascal Bristol had 
set out to snare, this driverless 
sleigh could only mean disaster of 











top of a steep hill. It wasn’t much 
of a landing spot, that, hardly larger 
than a pocket handkerchief, from 
that height. But the sight of it set 
a mad idea racing through the pilot’s 
head. Savagely juggling the stick he 
spiraled downward in graceful curves 
till he barely skimmed the peaks of 
the surrounding hills. Could he 
make it? Could he come to a stop in 
that desperately small space without 
smashing his skiis on a rock? 

He had gone too far to turn back 














some terrible kind. P 
‘““Yaw,” shouted Corporal Daly, now. Shutting off his engine, Herb Re 
as the leg-weary team tried to weave held his breath and pointed his ncse leas 
past them to their kennels. Obedi- sharply downward. A thud as the 
ent to the sharp command, the ex- hickory skiis hit the snow that came 
hausted brutes swayed uncertainly up to meet him, a fearful lurch, and 
in their traces, then flopped where he came to a slithering stop almost 
they halted. Whipping the caribou on the very edge of the precipice. 
robe off the sleigh, Sergeant Perkins 
stared down at the unconscious form OO intent in his undertaking to abo 
of Ted Bristol, the special officer appreciate the fearful chance felle 
headquarters had sent down to clean he had taken in landing there, Herb stor 
out Black Dufour’s nest at Le Pas. leaped out of the plane, thrust his sud 
Gently they lifted the moaning man service revolver into his belt, and Tror 
out of the sleigh and carried him into grabbing his snowshoes clambered But 
the post. Stripping off his clothing, down the steep slope. and 
they growled at sight of the cruel It was snowing and blowing so othe 
welts on the tortured body, and hard by this time that the pilot T 
bound them up in a neat workman- could hardly see a hand before his with 
like manner. . face. But picking up landmarks that chan 
Hours later, just when the he had taken care to establish in his ona 
Mounties were beginning to wonder mind before landing, the Mountie they 
if Bristol would ever come to, the had no difficulty in making his way outd 
wounded man stirred, threw up his to the entrance of the pass. It was anyt 
arms as if to ward off a blow, and less windy here, and he made fair beca 
shouted hysterically. Daly and progress through the heavy snow. sort | 
Perkins were at his side in a flash, “Voila, un autre,” growled a prob: 
and the sight of them seemed to hoarse voice out of the mist. And have 
shock him into clearer conscious- — before Herb could reach for his that 
ness. weapon or offer the slightest resis- every 
“Dufour caught me in the Pass,” tance, powerful hands slipped down alway 
he groaned. over his shoulders and pinioned his sunn) 
“What did he do?” cut in Corpo- arms to his sides. keep 
ral Daly grimly. Though the Mountie wriggled and than 
“Pulled me into his nest,” gasped struggled desperately, he couldn’t habit: 
Bristol through pain-twisted lips, shake off those clutching hands, and trying 
“and burned me with a hot poker.” he ceased struggling when he saw broth 
The sergeant’s knuckles showed other buriy: figures hurrying through Per 
white where he gripped the side of the gathering darkness to his cap- enjoy 
the bunk. “I’ve asked headquarters tor’s assistance. let’s s 
a dozen times to give me the “What is it?” demanded an you a 
chance to clean out that fiend’s authoritative voice from the gloom. from | 
nest ... ” he growled, “but they 4 “Just another meddling fool,” doors, 
insist upon taking him alive.” al ad “ : ~ we cackled the man pinioning his arms. Boy 
“He’s a devil,” panted the man — a . ans “Ha, ha,” roared the first man. usuall 
in the bunk. “Though I had long When he at length reached the plane, he had barely strength to hoist his prisoner’s limp form over the cowling “Fetch him along and let Dufour they 1 
ago determined to shoot it out with take a look at him.” except 
him if I ever got cornered, I didn’t have a chance in the world. ON AND on roared the great plane, the barren seacoast In the inner room of a ramshackle cabin, clinging to the —gam 
reeling away under Herb’s unseeing eyes. His hand _ steep sides of Le Pas, LeNoir Dufour, fur brigand extraor- as well 


I saw the fur loot, though,” he added, his eyes gleaming 
triumphantly in his pain-twisted face, “huge piles of silver 
fox, fisher, and marten—” 

“Worth ten thousand bucks, as the last circular from head- 
quarters states,” cut in the sergeant. 

“Ten thousand nothing,” exclaimed Bristol. . “‘He’s got a 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of fur cached in an outhouse, 
and nobody dares set foot near the place.” 

An hour or so later, leaving the wounded man in his 
senior’s charge, Herb Daly slipped on his sealskin flying-coat, 
pulled up the wolverifiélined hood, and stepped outside. 
When confronted with some knotty problem to solve, he liked 
taking the air; it soothed his nerves and cleared his. brain. 

It was only the work of a moment or two to warm up the 
powerful engine and burst out of the snow-floored hangar with 
a satisfying roar. Circling low over the post, Herb finally 
straightened out the plane, elevated her nose, and shot 


quivering on the controls, the Mountie tried to picture the 
bandit’s loot-filled nest in Le Pas as Bristol had described it. 
And as he recalled its obvious impregnability he longed for 
a single one of those deadly littlke HE eggs he had often 
dropped so carelessly in France. With just one such egg 
tucked under his wing, he felt that he could clean out that 
foul nest with a single stroke. , 

Subconsciously noting the jagged peaks of a mountain rush- 
ing to meet him, Herb pointed the nose of the flying-boat up- 
wards, and blinked his eyes as she barely cleared the scimitar- 
like peaks. Leaning far over the side he stared down at the 
desolate world below, and realized how easily a man like Dufour 
could swoop down upon an unsuspecting fur collector and 
retire to his eerie without being caught. 

Though Corporal Daly had never seen Le Pas before, 
there was no mistaking the narrow gash in the towering hills 


dinary, squatted by a roaring fire of pine knots and taunted 
the tight-lipped Mountie. “You always get your man, eh?” 
he repeated in his perfect English. ‘You are the second to 
get me. I sent the first one back as a warning. But you 
won’t be so lucky.” 

Herb stiffened at the cruel threat in the man’s voice. “We'll 
get you yet, LeNoir,” he snapped, “and put you where you 
can’t steal any more furs.” 

This threat from his helpless prisoner seemed to tickle the 
brigand’s fancy. Throwing back his head he roared with 
deep-throated laughter. 

“Enough, enough,” he finally gasped, struggling for breath 
and reaching for a poker. Whereupon, taking this as their 
cue, the burly rascal beside Herb gave him a push and shuffled 
out through the door. 

“Witnesses are bad things to have around, sometimes,” 





northward. | of black basalt, when he finally came toit. Figuring that chuckled the brigand, thrusting the poker deep into the coals, 

Though the biting wind stung the Mountie’s face and he was well out of sight of the stronghold reputed to be at ‘and you people have a bad habit of taking their word for Two of . 
numbed his gloved hands, he hardly noticed the discomfort. the head of the pass, Herb circled low over the entrance things.” Profe 
Bristol’s tortured body kept rising up before his eyes, and his like a great hunting falcon, and studied every foot of the “Torturing me will only make it worse for yourself, witnesses Proj 

_ quavering voice rang in his ears. A dandy officer, Bristol,  snow-piled gully. (Concluded on page 48) 1929 
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How May I Earn a Living? 


IV. The Mental Occupations 
By Myron M. Stearns 
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and HEN you see a boy curled up ina so much as move a little finger without calling 
shat corner of the davenport, reading on the brain to help. Soin reality mental work 
a book, you can be pretty sure runs all the way from simple jobs like sawing 
he’s having a good time. © Along wood to complicated activities like running a 
ng to about such-and-such an age, usually when a business or painting a picture or governing a 
cameo fellow reaches thirteen or fourteen, books— nation. But of all these, the only occupations 
Herb story-books, mostly, of daring and danger— that wear the label “‘Mental Occupations” are 
* his suddenly acquire additional interest. ‘Men of such as librarian, or editor, or certain types of 
ond Iron,” “Treasure Island,” ‘Sherlock Holmes.” research work, and so on, where the work is 
hered But if you notice, some boys enjoy reading, based to a great extent on the direct use of in- 
and even studying, a whole lot more than formation to secure new information. When 
1Z so others do. we say “‘mental work” we think of work that 
pilot Think of the different boys you’re acquainted uses only the mind. The term shuts out the 
s his with. Some are outdoors every time there is a more active occupations that call for use of 
; that chance to be, playing ball or hiking or working the body also. ‘Mental workers” are almost 
in his on a motor or fishing or fixing up a boat. Mostly always the fellows who sit still and read or cal- 
untie they are the outdoor or manual-minded chaps, culateorcompare. While their minds are active 
; way outdoors because they like that more than their bodies are relatively idle, or at rest. 
i tines anything else, or working with their hands 
» fair because of the satisfaction they get from that <== — - ae. At ONE of the big cooperative colleges, the 
we, sort of activity. But here and there you can This queer-looking structure was built-in The 25-inch telescope in the naval observatory. University of Cincinnati, that I told 
ed a probably think of others that you know, who Germany, to test the Einstein theory of There is a 100-inch telescope at Mount Wilson, something about for Boys’ Lire last spring, 
And have “got the reading habit” to an extent relativity and a larger one is now being built they classify all the College of Commerce and 
r his that ties them up with a book or magazine Engineering students as being one of two 
yesis- every chance they get. They may like games, too, but it’s types: either they are ‘‘ Manual,” or they are “Mental.” For 
down always an effort to put down a story even to go outdoors on a the most part the “Manual Type’”’ fellows fall also into a second 
od his sunny afternoon to play ball. In the evening they want to classification; they are “Roving” rather than “Sedentary.” 
keep on reading instead of going to bed—want to even more Boys who like to work with their hands are usually pretty 
d and than outdoor boys do—and they often slip into the rather bad active. Boys who read a great deal, on the other hand, are 
uldn’t habits of reading in bed and at odd moments when they’re also far more apt to be “‘Sedentary,” and don’t mind reading or 
;, and trying to do something else, like looking out for a younger working for hours together without moving around very much. 
> saw brother, or eating. In hunting around to see what way of earning a living will 
rough Perhaps you are something like that yourself, and really fit you best, these classifications are important. Success in 
; cap- enjoy reading more than almost anything else. If you are life is to an amazing extent—or at least so it seems to me after 
let’s see what different ways of earning a living it may give thinking about it a good deal—dependent on finding the right 
d an you a particular advantage in, instead of handicapping you a way of earning a living, finding work that you enjoy, and that 
loom. from the beginning as against other fellows who prefer out- 4 4 consequently you can do well. Accordingly, if you are some- 
fool,” doors, or games of skill. . he thing of a rover and find it hard to enjoy work that keeps you 
arms. Boys who read a great deal are likely to find that in what is a tied to a book or a desk for hours together, it’s worth while 
man. usually called “mental work” they wil! find occupations that | ‘ finding that out just as soon as you can. It has a big bearing 
Yufour they thoroughly enjoy, and can do well. There are many a 2 on what sort of work you will be happy in. 
exceptions, for some boys who read a lot often like other things 2 Here is a test that you can give yourself to see whether or 
to the —games, camping, working with horses, or automobiles—just The microscope has revealed so many secrets recently. Here not you are a “Mental Type”: 
traor- as well. But in general, boys who are steady readers are more ts a Russian professor investigating an epidemic disease 1. Do you like school? 
unted ‘ (Concluded on page 58) 
eh?” likely to find a satisfactory life work in the so-called “Mental 
nd to Occupations” than anywhere else. 
it you There is a funny thing about what is generally called “men- 
tal work.” It refers to one particular kind of mental work 
“We'll only—that having to do with memory more than any other 
re you faculty. All work is in a sense mental work, because we can’t 
cle the 
1 with HIS is the fourth of a series of articles on “How 
May I Earn a Living,” dealing with the mental 
breath occupations. It is an extremely difficult classifica- 
s their tion, for the thinking process must enter into every 
huffled occupation. Those who have to depend on their 
minds principally for a living, however, are employed 
i $ in great numbers in modern industry. 
umes, articles are a companion series to “What 
> coals, Kind of College is Best?” which can now be ob- 
ord for Two of America’s great brain workers and Nobel prize winners— tained from BOYS’ LIFE in pamphlet form. SON Oe RE SEO 
Professors Arthur H. Compton and Albert A. Michelson. —The Editors. Two students at the Polytechnic Institute’s laboratories testing 
tnesses Professor Michelson recently measured the speed of light out instruments that can measure one-millionth of a volt 
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CONCLUDED 


IEUTENANT-COLONEL WHEATLEY leaned across 
the orderly-room table, his heavy face deeper 
flushed than even the heat of the day would war- 
rant, and stared belligerently at Elliott who sat 

opposite, his face pale and drawn with illness, and bandages 
swathed about his shoulder and head. 

“I’ve been waiting here in Tel-el-Rahib until you were able 
to be about, Elliott,’ the Colonel was saying, “and it’s time 
I got back to Denbara, but there are one or two matters to be 
cleared up first. What's Farrell’s excuse for being trapped?” 

Elliott’s eyes looked down at the table. He spoke with 
a curious hesitation. 

“Captain Farrell did not offer an excuse, sir. He gave 
a Teason.” 

The Colonel’s lips tightened. 

“Ton’t quibble, man. Excuse or reason, what did he 
say?” 

“He stated that after gaining the rear of Jebel Salmi he sent 
a couple of scouts through a defile leading to the top, and fol- 
lowed through with the rest of his men. He was surprised in 
the pass by the tribesmen in superior numbers. Some of his 
force were killed by boulders smashed on them from above, 
and the rest were made prisoners. They had no chance, 
hemmed in that way.” ; 

“That means then, that the Emir had wind of your plans 
and forestalled you.” 

“Obviously, sir. There could be no other reason for his 
occupation of the hill in force.” 

“Then what happened?” 

“They were put under guard in a cave during the action. 
When the sandstorm ended the fight the Bedouins rode away 
and left them.” 

“How did Abdul Husuf get the details of your intended 
attack?” 

Elliott looked squarely into the eyes of his commanding 
officer. 

“T have my opinion, sir.” 

“Opinion? What the devil good does your opinion do? 
I want facts!” 

“T can give you no facts without proof—but proof I mean 
to get!” 

The Colonel leaned back, his eyes hard and hostile; but he 
injected a simulated friendliness into his tone. 

“We'll stop talking riddles, Elliott, and speak straight. 
You are in a nasty mess, and for the honor of the Regiment 
I am anxious for you to clear yourself—if you can. You only 
are responsible for what has occurred.” 

Elliott’s tired eyes flamed. 

“Are you charging me with treason? 

“No, not yet. But—oh, what’s the use in mincing words? 
Either you, or Farrell, or Babul Halim or what’s his name— 
Osman—gave the game away to the Emir!” 

Elliott jumped to his feet, but his physical weakness pulled 
him back. His swift anger passed. His body shook, and he 
knew the inadequacy of his position. 

“Tt was not Farrell, nor my Egyptian officers——” 

“What about that unauthorized civilian who, I understand, 
was hiding here prior to the action?” 


“He was my cousin, sir. He knew nothing about it. I hold 
myself responsible for that.” 

“That leaves only yourself, then! Don’t be a fool, Elliott, 
trying to shield others, if that is your game. Someone has to 
pay. Surely you can see that!” 

“Yes, I see that, right enough, sir. Still, the others are not 
responsible.” 

The Colonel ground his cigar butt savagely beneath his heel. 

“Dash it, then, if you persist in being a sentimental ass you 
can take your medicine. I’ve given you your chance.” 

“Are you suggesting that I shove the blame on my juniors, 
sir?” asked Elliott grimly, leaning forward. 

“T suggest nothing. Either you are guilty, or they are, or 
that civilian, for whose presence in Tel-el-Rahib at such a 
time you must answer, in any case. I am going to ask for 
a board of inquiry. And now I am leaving at once for Den- 
bara. Give me that copy of the General Scheme of Defense 
which I sent you and I’ll take it with me. In the meantime, 
consider yourself relieved of command of this post.” 

With set. face Elliott went to the safe and manipulated the 
knob. The doorswung open. A second later he was back to 
the table, his fist gripping the wood until it seemed that it 
must split. 

““What’s the matter?” the Colonel asked, his face the color 
of mud. : 

“Matter? . . . you—you unspeakable . . .!” 

““What—what do you mean, man. You must be mad——” 

“No, I’m not mad. Never was more sane. The plan is 
gone! This is what-you’ve been working for then, you skunk. 
No, I don’t give a hang for you or your rank. We’re man to 
man, now!” His fist beat on the table top. “And I'll not 
go down without a fight, mind that. Come on with your 
investigation, and I’ll show you a Yankee wildcat in action 
before.I’m through!” 

Colonel Wheatley jumped to his feet. 

“By heavens, Elliott, I’m your commanding officer, and 
I'll not tolerate being bullyragged in this manner! For half 
a piaster, ’d——” 

“You'd what?” Elliott challenged. 

Suddenly the other’s tone moderated. He changed his tactics. 

“Look here, man—wait a minute,” he said placatingly. 
“Your head wound has upset you. You are not yourself. 
I'll give you one more chance. You say the General Scheme 
is gone. Pull yourself together, now, and think—could you 
have put it in some other spot?” 

Memory of long months of persecution by this man, which 
had culminated in the bloody massacre of Jebel Salmi, 
was too much for the American. He lost control of himself. 

“It’s you, you treacherous lying swine!”’ he shouted hoarsely, 
and in his frenzy his fingers gripped about the haft of a long- 
bladed Baggara knife which lay on the table. . “‘ You egged the 
Emir on! You murdered little Moffatt! You slaughtered 
Badul Halim and the rest of my splendid lads with your 
traitorous scheming, and now on my word, I’ll——!” 

The opening door brought him to himself, and Rahman 
Osman entered, covered with the dust of the desert. In a 
flash he understood the situation and laid swift grip upon the 
American’s arm. 

“Steady on, old Chap—” he said, and looked at the 
Colonel who had not moved. 
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He stopped abruptly, peering through a tangle 
of hair and blood-stained bandage, and 
again pulled at his weapon 
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‘All right, Rahman Osman,” the latter said coolly, though 
his lips twitched a bit. ‘‘Captain Elliott is not quite himself. 
That affair at Jebel Salmi has upset him. Leave us alone, 
please. By the way—did you find any trace of Abdul Husuf, 
or of Elliott’s cousin?” 

“No, sir. We kept on the Emir’s tracks as far as Dari 
Newab, but lost all track of him there; and I didn’t like to go 
farther out of our district. As for young Travers; one caravan 
sighted what they said was a mad white man on a lame camel 
following up the Emir’s trail. But that was the only informa- 
tion I could get on him.” 

“Very well then. That will do, thanks. And you will 
forget this—er—unfortunate display.” 

“Certainly, sir. Are you sure that—’ 
lingered, his eyes on Elliott. 

“Yes, thanks, That will be all!” said the Colonel testily, 
and the other saluted and withdrew. 

When the door closed Colonel Wheatley turned again to 
Elliott who had slumped exhausted in his chair. 

“Tt is now—” he consulted his wrist-watch, “four o’clock. 
By midnight of the day after to-morrow you will either hand 
back that General Scheme to me, personally, in Denbara, or 
else you will appear before a court-martial on a charge of 
treason. Should neither of these courses appeal to you, then 
there is but one alternative!” —and Wheatley’s eyes travelled 
significantly to Elliott’s service pistol, hung in its holster 
upon the wall. The American made no sign that he had 
heard. 

His superior stood, watching him for a half minute, then 
strode from the room, and a half hour later was leading his 
escort back across the desert to the Regimental Headquarters 
at Denbara. 


> 


The Egyptian 


po some time after he had gone, Elliott sat motionless. 
Every faculty seemed numbed, and there was a queer 

throbbing at his temples. Continually he had trouble focus- 

sing his thoughts, but forced himself to face the situation. 

As the Colonel had said, he was in a nasty mess, and then, to 
top it all, the theft of the General Scheme; the climax of his 
shame. Dick, his younger brother almost, after his gallant 
fight, was lost in the desert, and given up to who knew what 
horrors of starvation, or thirst, or torture at the hands of hostile 
tribesmen. What further misfortune could life hold? But 
again his fighting blood whipped up his jaded spirit. He 
squared his shoulders. What would he do? He’dstand his 
court martial; call the Colonel’s bluff, and perhaps a clue would 
crop up. Surely General Headquarters was not altogether 
biind. At any rate it would be a show-down and that was 
what Elliott most earnestly desired. He realized, of course, 
that the Scheme must have been stolen from the safe while 
he was away with the expedition to El Gabu—but by whom? 
Someone in Wheatley’s service; he was sure of that. The 
Colonel’s astonishment at its loss had not rung true. Well, 
here goes! 

He slipped a sheet of paper into his typewriter, working 
ciumsily with one hand, for the other arm was strapped to 
his side.. As he wrote a film came before his eyes «id he fre- 
quently was forced to rest. When he had finished he tried to 
read what he had written, but the dull hammering in his ears 
and temples interfered. It was the reaction from his over- 
excitement, he supposed. The entry of the native orderly- 
room sergeant braced him, and he signed the sheet, folded it 
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with some difficulty, slipped it in an envelope and sealed it. 
Something in his officer’s manner struck the Sudanese, and he 
watched furtively as Elliott, remembering to direct the letter, 
pushed the envelope into his machine and addressed it. Then 
he placed it on his desk. 

“See that that letter goes out to Colonel Wheatley with the 
Headquarters rider before six o’clock to-night,” he instructed, 
and left the orderly-room. 

Crossing the square to the camel lines he encountered 
Farrell. 

“I’m riding out to-night for a few days, Terence, to see if 
I can pick up some trace of Dick,” he said. ‘I’ve. been re- 
lieved of command here, so you'll have to carry on.” 

Farrell turned, and they walked to the camel lines together, 
the Irishman vainly attempting.to dissuade the other from 
venturing into the desert in his weakened state. Elliott was 
immovable, however, and, mounting, set his camel’s head to 
the north. ’ 

Five days later, weary and travel-stained, he returned 
empty-handed to Tel-el-Rahib. Farrell met him at the main 
gate, his face set and grim. 

“No use, Terence,” Elliott said hoarsely, for the desert dust 
was in his throat. ‘“He’s gone. Disappeared completely!” 
Then, as the Irishman did not reply, but gazed at him with 
queer, steady eyes, the other realized that something else 
was amiss. 

““What’s the matter, Terry?” he asked. 

Farrell’s voice was low. 

“I’m sorry, me bhoy, but—you’re under close arrest.” 

“Arrest? . . . what for?” 

“For the murder av Colonel Wheatley. He was found 
dead in his bungalow garden three nights ago with your Bag- 
gara knife buried in his back.” 


JREELING blindly across the desert, with the rise of Jebel 
Salmi a dim blue blur far behind him, Dick pushed 
onward. Night found him stumbling forward still, until at 
length fatigue bound him and he tumbled on his face, to sleep 
until dawn. Then again that cruel, staggering, onward surge, 
until, when the sun was high in the heavens, he came upon 
a camel, lamed by a bullet wound in the shoulder and dis- 
carded by the Bedouins. After seemingly endless effort Dick 
got it to kneel, and climbed on its back. Its wound was not 
severe, and it carried him without much difficulty. Ahead, 
the Nubian Desert stretched its desolation to the Atlantic, 
more than a thousand miles away. Dick rode with heat- 
cracked lips and burning eyes, one thought alone in his fevered 
mind, and sensible nei*‘ier of hunger, nor heat, nor thirst. 

All that day he traveled, and part of the night; then again, 
until well into mid-day. Then, swerving to avoid a depres- 
sion and swinging his camel to the top of a dune he saw, far 
in the distance, a camel caravan working toward him. Kicking 
his bone-weary animal, he went forward to meet it. 

The white-bearded old sheikh who rode at the head of the 
caravan clapped a ready hand to his weapon, as a quick swish 
of sand heralded the other’s coming, and his followers loped 
up unbidden on the flanks. Trust in a stranger has no place 
in the life of a desert nomad. Dick halted and saluted, Arab 
fashion. 

““ Sabahkum bil-kheir! Good morning, Father of the Faith- 
ful. Whence come ye, that thy camels falter at mid-day?” 

The Arab noted his questioner warily—the limping camel, 
the blood-soaked uniform, the marks of battle, the thin, drawn 
cheeks and fever-polished eyes. 

“‘ An unbeliever, smitten by Allah,” he muttered to himself, 
then aloud: ““Why seekest thou to know, white stranger? 
The flying sand asketh not the passing wind, ‘Whence came 
ye, and why?’” 

Dick rode close, disregarding the other’s half-drawn weapon. 

“Tmean no harm, Father; but men of the desert do not press 
over-laden beasts through the hot hours, except misfortune 
hath overtaken them. I, too, have met with mischance, and 
it may be that we can help one another. I seek one Abdul 
Husuf, a Bedouin Emir. If thou hast met him, be not the 
thong that binds the arm of retribution, but tell me where.” 

“‘Aiwal—that I have!” the Arab growled, with deep- 
throated cursing. ‘May his bowels turn mad dogs to raven 
him. Did not this brother of vultures but a day gone carry 
off seven of my finest camels to mount his lousy followers? 
And now I journey to Denbara to seek aid of the soldiers.” 

“Where did this take place, afflicted one?” 

“By the wells of Rab Newad, in the deep and rocky cleft 
that lieth to the east of the village wall. There he was camped 
with his wolves about him. I ama merchant, a 
man of peace. What couldI do? And he hath 
injured thee, also? But it is folly to.seek him 
alone, my son. He is strong, with many war- 
riors.” : 

“Vengeance lendeth strength, Venerable 
Father, and Allah is just, as well as merciful. 
Where is the Emir now, thinkest thou?” 

“That I know not; most likely he has de- 
parted from Rab Newad—may the breath of 
Satan go with him! Travel swiftly, my son, and 
may the All-Seeing defend thee!” But with a 
word of thanks the scarecrow white man was 
already on his way. 

Long after nightfall he reached Rab Newad, 
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a tiny village clustered about an oasis under the shadow of a 
fantastic outcrop of lava crags. No light showed, and his 
repeated cries for a long time brought no response. He dis- 
mounted and hammered at a door, the scavenger dogs of the 
place snapping at his heels. Eventually the village was 
aroused; but the inhabitants, having suffered from the failure 
of the troops under Elliott at Tel-el-Rahib to afford protection 
against the Emir, were bitterly hostile. Only the fever light 
in Dick’s eyes and the wild disorder of his dress saved him 
from violence; for the Arabs judged him to be mad—an afflic- 
tion respected by all Children of the Prophet. 

Abdul. Husuf had left. the vicinity, and neither by bribery 
nor threats could Dick induce the people to tell him in what 
direction the outlaw had gone, for fear of later retribution. As 
an ultimate concession, however, the Mam#ir, or head of the 
sub-district, led him to where the Emir last had camped; and 
by following up the spoor, of camel droppings and faint scuf- 
fings on the hard sand, Dick managed to approximate the gen- 
eral direction of Abdul Husuf’s retreat. 

After three days, exhausted, half-starved and nearly perish- 
ing of thirst he staggered across the sand dunes, leading his 
played-out camel. He was lost; hopelessly so, for he had long 
since missed the trail and in his inexperience of the deadly 
tricks that the desert plays upon those alien to it, he had carried 
on, relying upon his instinct for direction to carry him across 
that markless waste. 

There was a jerk upon the lead-string, and a heavy thump, 
as his camel, at the limit of its endurance, fell and lay gasping 
out its life in the sun’s glare. As he watched its lip lift off the 
ugly teeth and the head go back toward its hump, Dick’s mind 
carried him back to that day on the river steamer when he had 
first met Terence Farrell; and again he heard the Irishman’s 
deep, humorous voice saying, ‘‘Talk about contimpt of life!” 

Contempt of life? Ah, well, one bought experience quickly 
in the desert, though at a terrible price; and after all, was one 
life worth so much? On that happy day of color, and move- 
ment, and new interests, and the glamor of adventure which 
lay just over the horizon or around the next Nile bend, it had 
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seemed a priceless thing. Here, on this stupendous and drab 
expanse of sand, wounded and ill, with his very hours numbered 
like the beads of a praying monk, and absolutely without 
hope of rescue, Dick Travers was face to face with the funda- 
mental test. Was an additional hour or two of life worth the 
suffering and struggle of carrying on, or should he take the 
easier road—give up the fight and wait for time quietly to 
encompass its end? ; 


HE question was answered almost before his mind was 
conscious of its asking. Bunching his tortured muscles for a 
final effort, Dick carried on. He was of a fighting breed, that 
met death before defeat. His indomitable spirit whipped the 
dying flesh, and with a surge of fresh courage he stumbled for- 
ward. He had set himself a definite task, a particular goal, 
and while he had strength to move one leg after another, to 
lift an arm, or move an eyelid, he must not, would not, give up. 
Hours passed, in which he moved in a sort of coma, mirages 
of fresh green places and running waters dancing before his 
eyes, and retreating as he advanced. On, on, on; keep going; 
drive forward; fight down that numbing cramp that was be- 
ginning to creep from his feet and legs upward toward his waist. 
Force open the drooping eyelids. His wounds were bleeding 
afresh, and when he raised his hands to stem the flow and felt 
the grit of sand amid the blood he knew he must have fallen 
and risen again. When? Where? He did not remember. 
It did not matter now, anyway. Only one thing mattered in 
the faint remnant of life that was left to him. Find the Emir 
.. . find Abdul Husuf . . . take him alive . . . carry on! 
He emerged from between two huge drifts and came sud- 
denly upon a small level plain. In the center of it, scarcely 
two hundred yards away, were tents and kneeling camels and 
the thin smoke of a cooking-fire. A Bedouin camp; and the 
sight of it snapped Dick’s brain back into focus. Here was no 
trader’s caravan, for pack animals were absent, and the figures 
that moved about the camp were those of heavily armed fight- 
ing men. Dick’s wild eyes gleamed. He pushed his matted 
hair back from his brow, and jerking open his pistol holster, 
and with teeth set to fight back the dizziness and keep his 
spinning brain clear for the task ahead, stumbled forward and 
broke into an awkward run. His feet were leaden weights that 
he kicked through the clinging sand; and so engrossed was he 
in coming to grips with his enemy that he did not see the slink- 
ing shapes of three or four Baggara Arabs, who stole upon him 
in a converging arc. 

Suddenly he tripped and fell heavily, lying for a moment 
without strength to rise. But the subconscious urge of his 
fighting spirit drove him again to his feet. There was a roaring 

in his ears as of a dozen cataracts, and 

vague shouting that seemed endless leagues 
away. It did not matter. He became 
aware, too, in dim fashion, of the following 
tribesmen. That did not matter either. 

His business was with one man alone, and 

disregarding them he shambled on. 

A yellow haze, alive with dancing heat 
motes, swam before his eyes. It cleared. A 
tall, bearded figure, dressed in snowy robes 

« splashed with trimming of vivid emerald, 

_ loomed before him, and a pair of dark, un- 

, fathomable eyes looked gravely into his 
own. It was the Emir, Abdul Husuf, 
whose great frame barred the way. 

Dick gave a weak cry of exultation. He had won—there 
was no mistaking that majestic figure for a lesser man—and his 
nerveless fingers tugged at his pistol butt. The weapon would 
not come. He stopped abruptly, peering through a tangle of 
hair and blood-stained bandage, and again pulled at his weapon. 
At last it was free, and shakily he leveled it at the Bedouin 
chieftain, who met his murderous glare with the unemotional 
calm of the desert fatalist; then, without haste, Abdul Husuf 
reached forward and plucked the pistol from Dick’s impotent 
fingers, as the American pitched senseless to the sand. 


CAPT ‘AIN FARRELL, sitting alone in the tiny or- 

derly room at Tel-el-Rahib, was wrapped in a 
most profound depression. More than a week had 
passed since the murder of Colonel Wheatley and the 
arrest of Elliott, and it was nearly a month since the 
defeat at Jebel Salmi by the Emir, Abdul Husuf, and 
the tragic disappearance into the desert of Dick 
Travers. In the intervening time no apparent measures had 
been taken by General Headquarters to clear up the mystery. 
Elliott, although under arrest, still was at the desert post; and 
not the slightest clue had come as to the whereabouts of the 
young American. So far as Elliott’s implication in the mur- 
der of his commanding officer was concerned, the thing was 
painfully obvious, to all but Elliott’s closest friends, and but 
little time was wasted in speculation. 

The Irish soldier did not deny to himself the possibility of 
his friend having committed the deed; but it could only have 
been under the most intense provocation, and while Elliott was 
in an abnormal mental state. Elliott would volunteer nothing 
except the fact that he had not been near Denbara on the night 
of the murder, but had been scouring the desert in search of 
some trace of his cousin. So there the matter rested. 

Farrell was now in command of Tel-el-Rahib. Men had 
(Continued on page 46) 











BOYS’ LIFE 


The Goat that Couldn’t be Got 


By Kenneth Payson Kempton 


r WO minutes: to play! 
Both sides of the rink were quiet, now. In the 
_ long east stand packed solid with visiting St. 
Andrew’s, it was the lazy quiet of a pup after a 
great big meal. Among us in the west it was the silence of 
despair. 

No wonder. This was the last game of the season, the 
famous “Andy” game that meant half a century of rivalry. 
The score stood 9-0. Please don’t ask who had the short end. 

“And look who’Sequin’s putting in!” groaned Fat Meadows 
beside me. ‘‘Sufferin’ saints! The Dud!” 

And that’s who it was, Dudley Partridge. Grinning as per 
usual, as if his dad had left him a million instead of giving him 
a name that the whole school would turn into a razz. 

Dud Partridge had transferred to us at Powder Hill two 
years ago, bringing a reputation for speed. That was just what 
we needed. And he had it, too! Man, when he started down 
that barrier, the other chaps on the ice seemed to stop dead, 
and the Dud was just a red blur. 

But like other very fast skaters, he ran to getting hurt—not 
heavy enough to hold his feet when checked, and l:e hadn’t the 
flesh on him to stave off the bumps when he went down. He’d 
got hurt that first winter. Cartilage in his right knee. Opera- 
tion in March, with the Andy game a week away, and the 
specialist they had out from town to do it had rubbed his 
hands and gloated ‘Very successful!” And the school near 
lynched him. Partridge had been “the Dud” from then on. 
Unfeeling? Sure. But schools are like that, sometimes. No- 
body knew him very well then. And hockey is serious business 
at the Hill. 

That’s the man who was going in now at right wing. 

“ And look who’s coming out!” Fat groaned, louder. 

Roy Grafton was coming out, naturally. He and the Dud 
both played right wing, for neither could shoot off his left leg 
accurately. Roy was coming out with a dirty scowl on his 
handsome face, and a sneer for the smiling lanky fellow that 
passed him, and a fling of his stick into the box. In short, 
Roy was coming out mad as a hornet. 

You see, there was something between those two. When the 
Dud had been carried into the Infirmary, a week before the 
Andy game that first winter, Coach Sequin had found Roy 
to replace him. And Roy was some find, we thought. No- 
where near as fast as the Dud, but he was scrappier. Short, 
thick-set, a ready talker, Roy was one of these guys who seem 
made to ride the world. 

And he had turned out a regular grandstand hero, in that 
first game of his. Shot the winning goal and waked up next 
morning famous. 

So when the squad had reported, next season, Roy had right 
wing in his pocket. The Dud went out, of course, but he went 
right to the bench. Sequin 
felt bad, we all did—wasting all 
that speed. But Roy had 
earned the place. And since 
he never got hurt or penalized, 
he’d kept that place all last 
year and all this, while the Dud 
warmed the replacement pen, 

.grinning as per usual. 

But the Andies got wise to 
Roy Grafton and set two men 
to cover him. The Hill had a 
threat, did they? This game 
I’m telling you about was their 
answer. They covered Roy 
and then they snowed us 





OW! Both stands hop- 

ped to their feet and 
howled—one side in fear (for 
you can set it down in the book 
that the Andies pined for a 
whitewash that day), the other 
in crazy joy. 

The Dud was loose! 

Did I say that boy could 
skate? I lied. He flew. Down that east barrier, the puck on 
the end of his stick and a grin a yard long on his face, he flew. 

The Andy left defense came out to meet him, looking big and 
solid. The Dud whipped the puck against the planks and 
melted through that man as if he’d been a ghost. 

“Shoot! Shoot!” we screamed. 

He shot all right—a bullet, waist high. But just as the 
puck sailed. ... Bam! went the timekeeper’s gun, and 
everybody danced and yelled and groaned at once. Goal! 
No goal! Gocl! TYO GOAL! 

No goal was right. The game was over. A shut-out! 
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“Tt’s his jinx,” we sighed, all blue again. ‘Once a dud, 
always a dud. Wouldn’t it get your goat?” 

The next year would be Roy’s and the Dud’s last. After 
that awful walk-over, most of us thought the only excuse the 
Head had for opening up the school again was to give us one 
last sock at the Andies, They’d licked us two years running. 

The future looked dark. And the trouble we had over next 
year’s captaincy made it darker still. 

Fat Meadows and I got the dope from Stew Rogers, our 
right defense and the Dud’s roommate. Fat had dragged me 
down to the village for ice-cream, and we sat in the Three 
Brothers back room, he lapping them up and I rooting for him. 
Stew came in and said he’d have a couple, training of course 
being over for the year. - Stew looked unhappy. 

“Well, Stew,” I says, trying to buck him up, “I suppose the 
election’ll be out in the morning.” You see, their hockey 
dinner had been held the night before. ‘‘Captain Grafton, 
unanimous, eh?” ; 

The whole school thought it a sure thing. Roy expected it, 
you could see that, and he’d had the most experience, and 
been our outstanding player, in spite of the way the Andies 
had foxed us. 

Stew looked at me queerly, sort of as if he’d been up to 
something. ‘What do you think of Roy?” he says. 

Now I sat next to Roy in math, and I’d heard some talk 
lately. ‘‘Well,” I says, “he’s not exactly a whirl at studies, 
but that doesn’t matter. He’s not going to win any popularity 
contest, but that doesn’t matter either. In the rink he’s the 
best we’ve got, isn’t he?” 

Stew didn’t answer that. “Ten men got their letter,” he 


says thoughtfully. Then stopped and looked hard at me. . 


“Will you keep this under your hat?” he says. 

We promised. 

“Well, look. Roy Grafton would make the rottenest cap- 
tain the Hill ever had. Why? Because Roy is always thinking 
of Roy, and nobody else counts a shoelace. I’ve played on the 
team two years with him, and I know. He wants everything 
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Here they did come, the 
Dud and Roy Grafton 
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his own way; he’s high-hat after every goal he shoots, and if 
he can’t be the whole cheese, he sulks. Sequin may make an 
ace of him, but nobody on earth could ever make him a captain 
worth his weight in slush.” 

Fat and I were both staring at Stew now. 

““But—if not Roy—who?” we put it to him. 

Stew shook his spoon at us. ‘Ten votes,” he says. “I was 
teller. Couldn’t help seeing the handwriting, could I? Graf- 
ton got one vote—his own. Anothet one—er—doesn’t 
matter.” (Fat and I knew that was for him, Dud Partridge 
sticking up for his roommate.) 


“But the other eight?” 

Stew looked up quick. “Say! What man on the squad is 
never thinking of himself? What man has been working two 
years for the team’s good and taking his kicks with a grin? 
You said it! The other eight votes were for Partridge!” 

Fat opened his mouth full of ice-cream and left it open. 

I whistled. “‘The Dud! Asub! It’s sort of a—a joke, isn’t 
it, Stew?” 

He turned on me. “Joke my eye! You keep it dark that I 
had any hand in it, and you talk it up to the school. Sssst! 
Here they come.” 

Fact. Here they did come, the Dud and Roy Grafton. 

“Let’s have six or eight—make up for what we’ve been 
missing,” the Dud was saying, grinning and eager. 

But Roy’s face was blacker than zero ice. He grunted, and 
gulped down his sundae, and walked out alone. 


OF COURSE everybody figured that Roy would go to the 

bench, now. The coach picks his men. But whoever 
heard of a captain substituting? And if Roy was shelved, our 
chances looked slimmer than ever. He’d been boxed in two 
Andy games, but after all he was our best hope. 

Well, guess again. Next December rolled around, and the 
squad reported to Sequin and Captain Partridge, and when the 
whistle blew for the first game of the season, there was Grafton 
in his old berth at right wing, and there was the Dud in his old 
berth, the replacement pen. The fact that no second-string 
captain had ever been heard of before cut no ice with him! 

Dud was grinning, too. And we won that game! Roy 
Grafton plugged in the deciding goal, and from then on you 
couldn’t touch him with a forty-foot pole. He was king-pin 
of the works, in his own opinion, captaincy or not. 

But not in the school’s. A lot of us were backing the Dud 
now. He wasn’t much of a grandstand hero, but we liked the 
way he took his foul luck smiling, and came back for more. 

And he got more. You see; he’d been working to betier his 
game, practising shots off his left leg in hopes he might be good 
enough to get in at left wing, and so leave Roy where he was. 
And playing left wing on Team B brought him up against Roy. 

One afternoon a lot of us went out to watch practise. 

It was a treat to watch those two, but it made you 

mad. Roy would block the Dud and snitch the puck, 

and old Dud would go flying bang 

against the boards or skidding flat on 

the ice. And up he’d get, shake him- 

self, and whirl away after Roy, grinning 

as if he liked it. The more Roy 

slammed him round, the harder he 
clung. 

Roy was fifteen pounds heavier, fight 
and spite in every ounce. Dud’s knee 
was still weak, and he was playing a new 
position. What happened was bound 
to happen, sooner or later. 

They came together and the Dud went 
down as usual, but when he tried to 
get up he couldn’t—just lay there all 
white with ice-dust, grinning. 

Roy’s stick had caught 
him in the old place—side of 
the knee. Maybe it wasn’t 
swiping— Seek is pretty strict 
on that sort of thing—though 
Grafton was touchy, and this 
leach business must have got 
on his nerves. As it turned 
out the injury wasn’t so bad 
as before. Dud was on 
crutches for a week. He got 
out to watch practise, and he 
worked up strategy with Seek. 
But he couldn’t play any 
position with his leg in a 
plaster cast, and that was 
that. 

Well, sir, you might think 
the jinx would have mercy and let up on Dud Partridge 
now. What chance! What chance! 

Next thing was, his father (who’d begun so well by giving 
Dud that name) had to go bankrupt or something, and the 
word went round the quad that Partridge would have to leave 
school. 

Now when that dropped, I want you to know we felt 
rotten. There was something about the Dud’s gameness 
that made you feel his battles were yours. This was the 
last straw. ‘‘Dog-gone his father!” we groaned. ‘“Well— 
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. it’s all up now.” 
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Dud Partridge dug out of that blizzard of shots—now with a skate, now with a gloved fist, now with his fighting lean body 


[DURING study hour that night word came in: “ Partridge 
to the Head’s room, at once.” Forty pairs of eyes 
watched the Dud pick up his crutches and hobble stiff-legged 
out the door, as chipper as if to a party. And forty pairs of 
eyes kept on staring at that door until Fuzzy Irwin, the master 
in charge, raps on his desk and says, “Come on, get busy, you 
chaps! What’s the matter, Meadows?” And poor soft- 
hearted Fat blubbered out something about “‘in-indigestion” 
and beats it out, and we heard him howling down the corridor 
like a licked hound. 

But next morning there was a notice on the bulletin board. 
“The following students” were to report to Partridge for 
tutoring in mathematics. 

Now there’s a Head worth having! Nobody had ever 
worked his way at Powder Hill before, but was that any reason 
nobody could? The Dud was a shark at Math. The junior 
masters had been tutoring the weak sisters, but they were over- 
worked anyway, and the Head had seen a way of killing two 
birds with the one pebble. By the way, the Head had played 
hockey back in the dark ages when he went to college. Up in 
his room there was a battered old puck hanging up under two 
crossed sticks, with ‘‘H-3, Y-o” painted on it. 

Funny thing! The next math quiz we had, here comes Fat 
Meadows and Jim Elkins and two or three others who’d always 
been pretty good at the stuff, and flunk it cold! The Dud’s 
list of tutees increased just so much, and besides paying his 
way he was now able to send a little money home. 

But the important part of that tutoring job is this. The 
names of two men on the team were on the list. One of them 
was Roy Grafton. 

Just picture trying to tell Roy anything about anything! 
Just picture having to tutor the man who was beating you out 
for your position for the third year! Icanseeit. I can see the 
Dud grinning, patient as Job, pleading with Roy: “Why, it’sa 
cinch, Roy. There, don’t you see?” I can see that Grafton 
article scowling and chewing his pencil, dead set on not seeing 
if he could help it. 

The other man from the squad was Syd Harper, our goalie. 
Dud worked like a dog over Syd,‘too. Unlike Grafton, Syd 
had all kinds of will to learn, but at anything more mathe- 
matical than stopping a disk of rubber flying along a given 
trajectory, he simply was not present. In the net he was cool 
as ice; in the exam room he just melted. As was proved when 
mid-years— 

But we haven’t reached mid-years yet. You ought to be 
hearing about that hockey team of Dud’s, even though he 
couldn’t play on it. 

Our schedule was a teeth-rattling one. Not a set-up in the 
long list—Seek doesn’t believe in set-ups. And the way we 
met it was a caution. 

We won the first game, as I said. The next five we lost. 
Hard to say why. In practise the team would look unbeat- 
able. And then in the next game they’d work like the Sam 
Hill and get nowhere, and somebody would sneak a goal or 
two past them, and there you were again! Case of lost power, 
maybe. They were six men, they couldn’t seem to be a team. 

Our sixth game was with Middlebury freshmen, and if you 
will believe it we swamped them! A snappy, hard-fighting 
team, but they hadn’t heard about Grafton, and that guy had 
a Roman holiday. He shot seven goals unaided (Roy never 
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would let anybody help him), and seemed to be everywhere 
at once. You see, the man really was a star. That’s what 
made Seek’s problem so tough. He broke up everything they 
tried, discarded all our carefully planned interference, and 
just ran away with the game. 

And that night Roy’s swelled head nearly drove the training 
table loony. Stew told me it was just as if the man was say- 
ing: ‘You will elect the wrong man captain, will you!” 

Then we flopped again for three more games. The Middle- 
bury picnic had got into the papers, and in turn Technical 
High, Medfield, and Wellington told us where a one-man 
team gets off. Seek threatened dire things if Grafton didn’t 
play his position and leave the rest of the ice alone. Dud 
pleaded. 

“‘There’s only two things necessary to beat the best team in 
creation,” Dud insisted with that grin nailed to his face. 

“Shoot,” some disgusted chap grunted—meaning, Well, 
what are they? 

“No, no, that’s not the first. First is, keep them from 
shooting.” 

“Too easy!. What’s the second?” 

“Why, just what you said. Shoot. Score one goal.” 

Roy Grafton let out a snort. 


HAT second bunch of lickings had a bad effect on Roy. 

He got mad—not just sulky as he had been, black mad. 
Hockey is hard on your temper anyway; there’s the man-to- 
man contact you get in football, and there’s the danger of that 
four-foot club of ash always handy. If you’ve watched pro- 
fessional games with their many penalties, you’ll hardly 
believe this: but we had a record at Powder Hill that we 
thought a lot of. Since the A. H. A. rules had been written, 
nobody wearing Hill red had been ruled off the ice, even for 
one minute. 

But in the next game Grafton was warned by the referee 
twice. It was with Meldon, one of the fastest teams they’d 
had for years, and up to extra time there’d been no score. 
From the stands we could see that Roy’s stick was coming up 
too high. He was being boxed again, and he didn’t like ‘it. 
His jaw was out, and the scowl on his face was the scowl of a 
spoiled child. 

When the referee blew his whistle for the second time and 
skated up to speak to Roy, in the dead cold air everybody 
could hear Grafton’s harsh laugh. It was right after that he 
shook off the two men guarding him and jammed through the 
goal that won the game. 

“You did it!” Dud praised his team in the locker room. 
“Just like I said. You kept them from scoring, and you shot 
one goal!” 

“You mean I shot one goal,”’ Roy growled. 

“No, no, Roy. The team did it. Everybody helped. 
You’re not looking at this thing right.” 

“T’m looking at it the way it happened,” Roy snapped, 
looking ugly. ‘Next thing, you'll be saying you shot that 
goal.” 

Oh, you couldn’t shut him up. But if he was coming 
through with scores this way, it looked as if we had a chance 
with the Andies after all. In that Meldon game he’d been 
covered as prettily as the Andies had ever covered him, and 
he’d got away at last. If we could take St. Andrew’s into 





camp, that terrible record of ours would be forgotten quick as 
scat. We don’t care who licks us, so long as we lick the Andies. 
Yes sir, we had a chance. 

That was what we said that night. Mid-year exams had 
been held the previous week, and by Wednesday the grades 
were out. When we saw them we took it all back with a groan. 

Syd Harper was on probation and couldn’t play. 

Andy game day dawned cold and bright. The annual battle 
was at the Hill that year, and it always drew a capacity crowd. 
The rink, re-flooded the night before, shone like a blue mirror 
without a scratch. 

That Andy team, as everybody knew, was a terror. They 
hadn’t lost a game all season, and you could count the goals 
scored against them on one hand. Offensively they had no 
outstanding star, although Burt at center and Phillips at left 
wing were known to be shifty and dangerous. But these men 
had been taught to cover Grafton, letting their right wing, 
Hayden, and a defense man slip in the punches. Just the 
tactics that had ruined us last year and the year before. And 
of course we thought they’d play the same trick. Why should 
they change? Defensively they were tight as a drum. 

The crowd roared as the teams came out to warm up, and we 
got our first shock. 

Seek hadn’t announced his line-up, but nobody figured there 
would be any shifts—except of course a second-string man 
(probably Bates, worse luck! He was a sieve in the pinches) 
replacing poor Syd Harper. There was Grafton at right wing, 
his nose in the air as if he owned the earth. There was lanky 
Bob Turner at center, and little Whip Newton at left wing. 
There were Cady and Stew Rogers at defense. Then we 
stopped and choked. 

Who was that in the cage? With a cast on his leg? Im- 


‘ poss— No, somebody said, they’d got permission to cut the 


cast off. That yap of a specialist had been out, secret prac- 
tice all last week, a special bandage on that weak knee, and the 
man was a mags of bruises where the squad had been peppering 
him with shots—and by gum! Look at him grin! That’s the 
way remarks and rumors flew. They were cut off by the cheer 
leaders calling for a long one for Captain Partridge! 


E PUT our boots intothat yell. For better or worse, the 
Dud was going to play goal. 

The game began, and we got our second belt between the 
eyes. 

Who said the Andies would stick to defense again? At the 
face-off Burt passed to his right wing and then with Phillips 
swung over to cover Grafton, just as before. But instead of one 
defense man coming up, they both had come zipping, and with 
one each side of that right wing, Hayden, they staged as neat a 
triple-passing drive as you ever saw. Check, slap!—check, 
slap! Steel whined and sticks cracked as that charge bore 
into us and through. In less than ten seconds the puck was 
hurtling at our goal. 

Dud stopped it! He kicked it far, and a score had been 
saved by the slimmest margin. 

Whew! You can believe that first stab gave us heart failure. 
It showed plainly that these Andies weren’t going to sit back 
and let us wear ourselves out before they punched. They were 
going to punch first, punch now, punch all the time. 

(Concluded on page 53) 


A good New Year Resolution is: ‘‘Don’t miss a single issue of BOYS’ LIFE 
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PART II 


INDY, the police dog, was not as badly hurt as Don 
and his companions feared. True, he had an ugly 
cut on his head, between his big upstanding ears, 
and the wound made him ill and feverish for several 

days after the incident. But he responded to the careful 
treatment the three boys lavished on him and in a few days he 
was about again, as chipper as ever. 

Don gave little thought to Maul, and his threats to get even 
with him and give him atrouncing. For one thing he felt thor- 
oughly capable of taking care of himself in such an emergency, 
and for another he had too many other things on his mind. 
His chief concern was Harmon’s racing plane, the Black Hawk, 
which he and the pilot were still working over diligently, test- 
ing, tuning, and retesting to bring it up to perfection for the 
maneuvers. 

When Don thought of Maul at all it was with a feeling of 
unhappiness. He was sorry for him, despite the fact that he 
was a pugnacious, ill-tempered bully. There was no doubt 
that the loss of his job at the flying school had been a blow to 
him. Don knew how badly he would have felt had he, through 
some chain of circumstances, lost his job with Lieutenant 
Harmon. 

Dismissed from the flying school, Maul did not disappear 
from the flying field. On the contrary, he was more conspic- 
uous about the place than ever, lounging about one hangar or 
another, killing time by chatting with the various mechanics 
and a group of Ovington boys who hung out at the field, or 
ding odd jobs and errands for anyone and everyone about the 
place. In particular did he hang about the three big public 
hangars just below the Wright engine-repair shop, where activ- 
ities were increasing daily, with new planes coming in to 
prepare for the races. Don saw him there almost every time 
he went out on the field or passed 
down the line cf hangars to go to the 
Wright machine shop, as he fre- 
quently had to. 

On such occasions Maul would 
scowl! at him, and make some re- 
marks about Harmon’s apron-string 
aviators to whomever he might be 
with at the moment. And some of 
these remarks were loud enough for 
Don to hear, and of a very unpleas- 
ant nature. But that was as fa. 
apparently as Maul had the courage 
to go. 

Tinker Muir, still employed at the 
flying school, was as friendly with 
Maul as ever, despite the fact that 
Lieutenant Graham did not want 
him associating with the older and 
tigger boy. Don often saw Tinker 
in Maul’s company. He seemed 
much attached to Maul and found 
the opportunity to be with him so 
much that Don rather felt that the 
younger boy must be neglecting his 
work at the flying school. And he 
knew that if Lieutenant Graham 
found out that he still clung to Maul 
he would be discharged. 

“The little chump,” he told Babe 
Crawford one day, after they had 
both seen Tinker lounging with 
Maul and some other Ovington boys 
in the sunlight behind one of the 
three public hangars which was 
their favorite hangout, “Maul got 
him into trouble once before and 
nearly killed him jin that Jenny 
crack-up. I can’t see why he doesn’t 
shake that fellow for good and all. 
Graham will fire him sure if he finds 
out he’s still chumming with him.” 

“He seems very much attached to 
Maui—reminds me of a dog and his 
master. I'll bet that youngster 
would do anyth:ng Maul told him to 
do without question. It’s too bad, 
too, because Tinker seems like a 
mighty good kid, when he is away 
from Maul,” said Babe. 

“What Tinker needs is a good 
talking to,” said Don thoughtfully. 

“Talking to—shucks. Tinker 


-been fired. 


Begin the Story Here 


DX CRAIG, hero of the Cloud Patrol, is now working 
for the summer at Oyington Airfield with the Ful- 
lerton Aircraft Company. He has gained the enmity of 
Paul Maul and Tinker Muir, local boys who were hangers- 
on at the Graham Flying School. Obsolete planes made 
flying a menace in the School, and it was while stunting that 
Maul and Tinker have a bad crash. However, they try 
to patch up the ship so no one will be the wiser. Things 
come between Don and the two when Maul attacks Don’s 
dog, Lindy. The result is that Maul is fired from the 
Graham School. 





Muir is old enough to know that Maul is a big, reckless fool, 
and that if he follows in his footsteps he’ll only get into trouble. 
He’s had a good object lesson in the fact. that Maul_ has 
Seems to me that should wake him up. He 
knows he should not hang out with Maul and those other 
chaps pitching pennies and smoking cigarets behind the 
hangars.” 

“Yes, he should know better, but then some of us can’t see 
things clearly until they are pointed out to us. I figure Tinker 
looks upon Maul as a regular hero because he is bigger and 
stronger and more reckless. He doesn’t see his shortcomings 
and he doesn’t realize that associating with him and those 
other boys is liable to get him into trouble and lose his job for 
him too. I like little Tinker and some day I’m going to havea 
talk with him and see if I can’t wake him up,” concluded Don. 


E KEPT that promise in mind and for several days he had 
a sharp eye out for Tinker in the hope of getting him 
alone sornewhere so that he could have a chat with him. But 





He pressed the button of the battery lamp and flashed it on the figure crouching in the doorway 
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almost a week slipped by before he got an opportunity to see 
the younger boy. It happened that he had to go down to the 
Wright machine shop for a lot of new gaskets for the cyclone 
motor of the Black Hawk, for heand Lieutenant Harmon, with 
the assistance of Don and Babe and two expert mechanics 
from the Wright Engine Company, were giving the racing-ship 
a final overhauling from engine to rudder before the big speed 
climb which was now but two days off. 

He was on his way out when he discovered Tinker coming 
down the graveled drive in front of the line of hangars. Dcn 
waited a moment, timing himself so that he would cross 
Tinker’s path at about the second hangar. He thought that 
he might persuade Tinker to walk back to the factory with 
him, so that they could talk on the way. After a few seconds 
delay Don started forward, but he had gone hardly ten paces 
before he saw that he was not destined to meet Tinker. In- 
stead of coming on down past the second hangar Tinker sud- 
denly turned into the open space between the first and second 
hangar and disappeared. 

A little disappointed, Don continued on his way up along the 
line of low-roofed buildings, wondering vaguely why Tinker 
had turned in between the two structures. But as he ap- 
proached the front of the second hangar he knew the reason. 
From just around the corner of the building he heard snatches 
of a subdued conversation. There was something hushed and 
secretive about the voices. Don would have passed across the 
front of the opening between the two buildings without a 


. glance in the direction of the two boys had not a snatch of 


their conversation come to his ears very distinctly. Maul 
was talking: 

“that’s great news, Tinker. 
Hawk’s chances all right, all right. 
Harmon and that Fullerton ship wi 

“Shus-s-s-s,” interrupted Tinker. “Don’t say a word about 
it. Lieutenant Graham——” 

Tinker stopped suddenly as Don’s 
footsteps crunching on the gravel 
came to his ears. Both boys looked 
up just as Don stepped past the 
entrance to the space between the 
buildings. 

Don could not help glancing into 
the alley then, and of course he 
looked full into the startled and 
guilty countenances of both Maul 
and Tinker Muir. For a moment 
their eyes met, then suddenly Tinker 
turned his back on Don and began 
talking furiously about something 
that he happened to think of at the 
moment, while Maul glared at Don 
for fully ten seconds before he turned 
and walked beside Tinker down the 
alleyway between the hangars. 


That will fix the Black 
I sure don’t want to see 


” 





HERE was something so sus- 
‘* picious about the whole thing, 
and Maul and Muir had looked so 
guilty that instantly grave fore- 
bodings leaped to Don’s mind. 
“*That will fix the Black Hawk’s 
chances.’ Maul said it. I wonder 
what he meant? Of course, neither 
he nor Muir wants to see us win the 
speed climb on Friday nor the Re- 
liability next week. Do you sup- 
pose they are up to something— 
that there is some dirty work afoot 
to keep the Black Hawk out of the 
races? Maybe those two fool kids 
are planning to get revenge on me, 
and on Lieutenant Harmon and the 
Fullerton Company by trying some- 
thing dishonest. Maybe Muir is 
trying to win Graham’s favor by pull- 
ing some crooked work on Harvey 
Harmon. But that seems ridiculous. 
In the first place Graham has no 
plane to fly in the two big races, and 
in the second place he certainly 
never would be a party to any 
crooked work. He isn’t that kind. 
But what could Maul have meant 
by his remark?” 
Now and then during the day Don 
thought of the two boys and the 
brief part of their conversation he 
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Far off he spotted a machine approaching the field. As it approached he pointed and nodded 


had overheard, and he could not help but wonder and worry 
about it a little. But later in the day it passed from his mind 
entirely for he became too busily engaged in the work on the 
Black Hawk to allow any thoughts to fill his mind. 


E WITH Dan and Babe and the two Wright mechanics, 
Brackett and Simpson, were hard at the job of overhauling 
the Black Hawk’s motor, when Lieutenant Harmon, who had 
been absent from the factory all morning, came into the hangar 
in which the planes to be tested were housed. The pilot 
looked a little worried as he-approached them and ran a crit- 
ical eye over the work they were doing. In perfunctory sort 
of a way he asked how things were going. 

“Fine,” said Brackett, the head mechanic from the Wright 
shop. ‘We'll have her running as sweet as honey when we 
get her put together again. That’s one fine engine you have 
in this ship, and if you can’t do almost anything you want 
with the plane when you get into the air it sure won’t be the 
motor’s fault.” 

“Good. That’s what I like to hear,” said Lieutenant Har- 
mon. Then looking at Don he beckoned him away from the 
work with a nod of his head and asked him to join him outside 
the hangar because he had something important to say to him. 
Don, wondering what his chief wanted of him, wiped his oil- 
grimed hands on a piece of waste, and walked out to join 
Harmon. 

“Don, how many hours have you had in the air?” was the 
Lieutenant’s first query. 

“About fifty all told, and I’ve done some solo work, a lot 
of it really. Ina De Havilland.” 

“Fine,” mused the Lieutenant as he gazed off across the 
field thoughtfully. 

Don wondered what was to follow. He sensed that the 
pilot had something important on his mind. He waited 
patiently, almost expectantly. 

“How would you like to fly in the Black. Hawk as assistant 
pilot in the speed climb day after to-morrow and in the Re- 
liability race next week?” queried Mr. Harmon presently. 

“How would I like to!” exclaimed. Don, incredulously. 
“‘Gosh, you might just as well as me how I would like to have 
about a million dollars. Why? Is there any chance, sir?” 

“T think there is, Don. Mr. Fullerton wanted me to take 
his nephew, Keen Fullerton, up with me as assistant pilot. 
But Keen is still in the Air Corps and I learned this morning 
that he has just received Army orders to report to Kelly Field 
in Texas day after to-morrow, the day of the race... He has 
already started South from Washington, where he has been 

stationed. He thought he could get the time off to fly with 
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me, but his plans have gone wrong, and at the last minute 
I’m left without an assistant pilot unless I take you.” 
“Oh, just give me the chance—take me along, will you 


please?” exclaimed Don, so earnestly that Lieutenant Harmon 
Pp 


looked at him and smiled good naturedly. 

“You really want to go, I can see that. All right, Don. 
I'll change Keen’s name on the entry blank to yours. You 
understand what that means, don’t you? It means if any- 
thing should happen to prevent me from piloting the ship 
either in Friday’s races or the race next week you would prob- 
ably have to fly it.” 

“T could fly the Black Hawk if lhadto. Ofcourse I couldn’t 
handle her as well as you could but there isn’t a chance in the 
world that you will not be at the wheel.” 

“T hope not,” said the Lieutenant with another smile. Then 
he added, “ All right, you are the assistant pilot. I'll take you 
up on the test flights to-morrow, so you can see how she han- 
dles. Now get back to work and tell Brackett and Simpson 
to put a little speed into assembling that motor so that the 
ship will be tuned up and ready first thing in the morning. 
I'll drive in to New York and make the necessary changes in 
the entrance blanks,” said Lieutenant Harmon as he walked 
off across a corner of the field to where his glistening raaroon 
and nickel roadster was parked on the edge of a big group of 
cars belonging to the men employed at the Fullerton plant. 

Don stood watching him go, for a moment hardly believing 
the good fortune that had befallen him, 

“Gee, am I awake or is this a dream?” he queried, as he 
playfully pinched himself on the arm. Then turning, and 
treading with his head in the clouds, he reentered the hangar. 
The news was too good to keep. He had to tell Dan and ‘Babe 
immediately, nor could he keep it fromthe mechanics, who all 
agreed that he was a mighty lucky fellow. 


ON worked with more enthusiasm than ever for the rest 

of the afternoon, and Dan-and Babe, because they were 

proud of the honor that had come to him, were just as energetic 

in their efforts. Brackett and Simpson worked hard too, but 

when the factory whistle blew at five o’clock they laid down 
théir tools and took off their working togs. 

“We're néarly finished, and a half hour’s work in the morn- 
ing will see us through: Just a few odds and ends to be tight- 
ened up,” said Brackett to Don. 

“There isn’t much to be done,’ admitted Don. “But.I 
think T’ll stick on and finish up as much as possible. I would 
like to turn that old motor over to-night before I turn in, just 
to hear her hum. I think I’ll stick on and come back after 
supper if it is O. K. with you fellows.” 


““Go to it,” said Brackett with a smile. 
thing still to be done that you can’t do.” 
' “We'll stick with you Don,” said Dan. “But I propose we 
go back to camp and cook supper before we push ourselves any 
further. Two hours after supper will see us through, and 
don’t forget there’s a big pot of baked beans in the bean hole— 
been cooking all day and they should be mighty juicy by this 
time.” 

“‘Right-o, and I’m as hungry as a diplodocus,” said Don. 

“So’m I, whatever a dippy-docus is,” announced Babe 
throwing down his tools and beginning to shed his jumper. 


“There isn’t any- 


[NPY walked back to the shop with them after supper, as 

usual, and lay down under the fuselage of the Black Hawk 
while the three boys worked at turning and locking bolts and 
cleaning up the motor. The job took longer than they ex- 
pected, and it’ was half-past nine before Don pronounced the 
job complete. 

“Doggone, but she’s a beauty. I can hardly believe I’m 
going up in her. I’ve got a good mind to fill her up with gas 
and oil and turn over her motor just to hear her roar.” 

“Aw, don’t do it,” said Dan wearily. ‘‘Tiuat would take 
an hour longer. You can do it in daylight so much better.” 

Don had been feeling in the pockets of his jumper. 

“T can’t anyhow. I haven’t got the key to the gas tank. 
Lieutenant Harmon has it. Guess we’ll have to quit anyhow. 
Here comes Nick.” 

Footsteps sounded outside the hangar and the night watch- 
man entered. He looked at the boys with a surly expression, 
then at the-ship, and the police dog underneath it. Lindy 
looked up at him too, and just the suggestion of a growl rum- 
bled in the dog’s throat as he watched Conlon. 

“Doncha growl at me, yuh purp,” said Nick none too pleas- 
antly. Then he turned to Don. 

“Bout time you fellows was quittin’ ain’t it?” he asked. 

“Yep. Just finished. We’re going home now, so you can 
lock up, Nick,” said Don. 

“Good enough. Did you fill her with oil and gas?” he asked 
nodding his head toward the Black Hawk. 

“No... I haven’t the keys to the pump or oil room,” said Don. 
Then he queried, “Why?” 

Nick grunted. 

“Oh nothin’. Kinda like to be extra careful ’bout fires and 
such,” he said as he began to turn out the lights. 

Don, and his companions, with the faithful Lindy trailing 
them, went back to their tent and to bed, and strangely enough 
Don dropped off to a dreamless sleep despite the fact that he 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Toward a Vocation: 


FIND out what you are best fitted to do, and 
train to do it. 

That, in brief, is the advice on which we have 
been placing great emphasis recently. The boy 
who knows what he wants to do, will-find him- 
self helped by special training from the moment 
he enters high school to the day he graduates from 
college. He has a running start in the race for 
success in the vocation of his choice. 

But not every boy is so fortunate as to know 
what he would like to do when he has grown to 
man’s estate. To help those who wish to think 
through the possibilities in the various occupa- 
tions and their own fitness for them, such a series 
as, ““How May I Earn a Living?” is invaluable. 
Here is a general survey of the possibilities in the 
different types of occupations, and the qualifica- 
tions that experience has shown make for success 
in them. Next to knowing definitely what one 
wants to do, the advantage is with him who realizes 
his talents, and points himself in the direction in 
which he will find the greatest scope for them. 

Self-knowledge must always be a necessary 
part of true success, which is the realization to 
the full of a man’s capacity, and _ the. exercising 
of his full capabilities. : 


What Education Does 
DESPITE all helps in vocational guidance there 


will still remain a very large group of boys 
who will not know what they want to do, perhaps 
to the end of their educational work in high 
school and college. What of them? What course 
should they follow? How great is the handicap 
under which they place themselves? 

Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, President of Harvard 
University, speaking recently to a group of busi- 
ness men, said some very pertinent things in 
regard to the general value of education, and its 
specific value in making a success in the business 


world. Basing his statements on the fact that 
students who excelled in college advanced in 
business faster than those who did not, he made 
a plea for looking upon education not merely as a 
means of acquiring knowledge. Its value was 
in the training it gave the mind. Education, he 
added, should increase the power of the mind, 
so that confronted by a new situation it would 
grasp and meet it much more efficiently, than 
could a mind not trained as well. Indeed, he 
stressed the fact that resourcefulness acquired 
through the voluntary use of the mind is far more 
important than the acquiring of mere knowledge, 
however useful. 

That advice is equally pertinent to the boy 
who knows what he wants to do, as to the one 
who is not sure of the vocation he wishes to follow. 
Education fails when it is the process merely of 
acquiring knowledge of this or that. It is a success 
when such a training increases the resourcefulness 
of the mind and enlarges its powers. 








The Old Scout and Education 


WE SHOULD get into the habit of thinking 

of education as being, at its best, more than 
the process of acquiring knowledge, however use- 
ful that may be. The word in itself means the 
process of drawing out; its practical application 
is keenness in seeing, ability in reasoning, and 
resourcefulness in meeting situations in the light 
of such observation and deduction. 

The old time Scout—Boone, Carson, Bridger, 
and his newer prototype such as. Frederick 
Burnham—are often spoken of as uneducated. 
They had little or no formal schooling, they read 
few books, but their senses were trained to the 
highest degree. What they saw, felt, heard or 
smelt conveyed information to them that the 
tenderfoot felt was magical, and their resourcc- 
fulness was of the hair-trigger variety, their 
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O YEAR has ever dawned in the history 
of the United States to which its people 
—now grown to a hundred and ten million 
souls—have looked forward to with so much 
hope and assurance as we do to the year 
1929. Peace lies within and without our 
boundaries, material wealth multiplies, and 
an upright and ambitious people strive to 
bring to all not only the peculiar comforts 
and conveniences of our civilization, but | 
means for the cultivation of the mind and 
those other opportunities that make for the 
fullest expression of individual happiness. 
BOYS’ LIFE can look forward as it never 
did before with lively assurance to the con- 
tinuation of the progress it has made during 
the last few years. The $4,000 Prize Serial, 
which begins with this issue, and the true 
story of a boy spy with President Lincoln, 
which will commence next month, are a 
happy augury of the most ambitious edi- 
torial program in its history. As in former 
years the magazine will seek to more than 
merely entertain its readers. It plans to 
provide many features of permanent value 
and interest. 

No magazine commands such affection 
and loyalty as BOYS’ LIFE does from its 
readers. The great numbers who continue 
to read the magazine from year to year, the 
steady recruiting of new readers, gives us 
every reason to look forward to a year of 
great progress. 

It is, therefore, with heartfelt assurance 
in the future that BOYS’ LIFE extends to 
all its readers best wishes for a happy and 





prosperous New Year. 
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minds leaping to a solution of a difficulty with 
incredible speed. 

The training these men had as a matter of 
necessity in observation and deduction is what 
gives the Boy Scout Program, the game of Scout- 
ing, its great educational value. It trains the 
senses (habits of observation), it sharpens the 
reasoning powers, and it makes for resourcefulness. 
That is why it is considered by educators as the 
finest supplement for formal school and college 
education that has ever been devised. 





Below the Rio Grande 


ONE can not but be happy over the new era 

in good-will relations that is opening up 
between the Americas. President-elect Hoover’s 
decision to spend the months prior to his inau- 
guration in informal visits to the little and great 
republics south of the Rio Grande will help to 
cement those relations that Ambassador Morrow, 
Lindbergh and others have so earnestly striven 
to forward. 

These countries are not only close to us geo- 
graphically, but they derive from us in their ideas 
of freedom. Their great patriots in their struggles 
for freedom were inspired by Washington and 
other great leaders of the Revolution. They still 
love freedom with a passion. They are, in ex- 
ceptional sense, idealists. 

As the United States have grown to world 
power, so the Republics of South America have 
increased in importance. Their populations have 
multiplied, their resources are being developed, 
and they are taking their places with the nations 
of the world. 

Indeed, already a few of the larger Republics 
have won a place of importance in international 
deliberations. There are many wonderful cities 
below the Rio Grande—cities that equal, if they 
do not surpass, in beauty and impressiveness, 
the finest in the world. 

As they grew up in the shadow of our protection 
(the Monroe Doctrine was conceived to curb the 
imperialistic designs of the European Powers), so 
must we stand with them in their coming of age 
in world importance. 








When Winter Comes 


‘THE popularity of winter sports, winter hikes, 

and winter camping grows each year. To 
the hardy ones winter each year now brings 
thousands of recruits, and the closed car takes 
other thousands to the country who would other- 
wise never have ventured out so far afield. 
Among Boy Scouts in some sections of the coun- 
try winter camping is reported to be more pop- 
ular than summer camping. 

So vast is this country that summer and winter 
lie within its bounds at the same time. While 
the mild climate of the South and West has many 
advantages, surely it has nothing that can make 
the blood tingle as the swift rush down snow- 
packed slides, or suggest fairyland so nearly as 
the countryside with its white mantle of winter. 
The roaring log fire and the camp fire yarn seem 
to mean a little more when flurries of snow beat 
against the window pane, or when an endless 
vista of white lies under a starlit sky. 

To the Scout one of the charms of the snow- 
covered countryside is the practise it affords in 
tracks he can read and trails he can follow. Ani- 
mal goings and comings are written so that all 
who will may read. No one knows the full pleas- 
ure of outdoor life, who hasn’t added winter camp- 
ing to his other experiences. 


January 
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The Scout World 


By James E. West 


Get Ready for the Jamboree 


? 


HE year 19209 is going to be a year of “big doings’ 

in Scouting. Heading the list will be the World 

Jamboree, to be held July 30th to August 14th, 

1929, at Arrowe Park, Birkenhead, near Liverpool, 
England. It is planned to make this the biggest Scout gather- 
ing in history. Thirty thousand boys from all parts of the 
world will camp on this old country estate for a week. The 
other week will be spent by visiting Scouts as guests in English 
Scout homes. 

Think of it. Thirty thousand boys—Scouts from forty to 
fifty nations—variety and color in the uniforms of the dif- 
ferent nationalities, each delegation with its own types of 
equipment—tents and tepees, shelters and shacks and shanties; 
Troops and Patrols cooking their meals on fires of their own 
choosing; camp-fires, demonstrations of Scout practices and 
methods round the world, and best of all, the foregathering 
with brother Scouts from every corner of the earth! 

Begin now to get ready for the World Jamboree. Interest 
your Scoutmaster in getting up a representation of your Troop. 
The American delegation may consist of about a thousand 
boys, preferably in their own Patrol and Troop units. A 
round trip ticket from New York or Boston or a Canadian 
port can be obtained for as little as $155.00, and a Patrol’s 
expenses can easily be earned by a Troop in the next seven 
months. The expenses at the camp will be less than a dollar 
a day. Tentative plans have already been sent to Scout 
Executives. As soon as definite decision is made on re- 
quirement standards for the American delegation and 
other details, they will be published in these pages. 


Mobiiize 


UPPOSE some emergency occurred, in how many 
minutes could your Patrol get together? How long 


would it take to mobilize your Troop—all the Troops of 
your Council, or of your city, or country? 

" In the great emergencies that came to the Scouts of 
Florida, New England, the Mississippi Valley, St. Louis, 
Santa Barbara, and many other places, they were able 
to make the greatest record of Scout service in history, be- 
It is one of 


cause they were able to get together quickly. 
the most important angles in 





Eagle Scout Ralph C. Raughley, Troop No. 8, Elisabeth, N. J., 
who has been awarded the Carnegie Hero Medal and a Scholar- 
ship of $1,600 








The Annual Pilgrimage of Scouts to the grave of Theodore Roose- 
velt, led by National Scout Commissioner Daniel Carter Beard 





respect to community service 
to the “Be Prepared” Motto 
of Scouting. 

During Scout Week this 
year—February 8th to Febru- 
ary 14th — throughout the 
country Scout Councils and 
Troops will try out their 
mobilization plans as a part 
of the celebration of the 
Nineteenth Anniversary of the 
Scout Movement. Now is the 
time to work out an effective 
plan. 

In this connection the fol- 
lowing excerpts from a letter 
written last year by Mr. George 
E. Green, then Scout Executive 
at Kansas City, Mo., in regard 
to the effect of the mobilization in that 
Council:— 

“The day and hour of the mobilization 
were kept a secret. No one, except myself, 
knew the exact minute at which the call 
would be put out. The call was given at 
6:21 P. M. Troops were not allowed to 
know where the mobilization center was until 
after they had mobilized 50 per cent. of their 
Scouts at Troop headquarters. When they 
received the call at 6:21 the Troops mobilized 
stood by and called us, notifying us that they 
were mobilized and asking for instructions. 
We had established a: headquarters in the 
office of our Scout Commissioner, and had 
available six trunk lines and six operators to 
receive telephone calls and give instructions. 
I was very surprised and pleased to receive the 
first call announcing a 50 per cent. mobilization 
of the Troop within two minutes after the 
mobilization call had been given. It seemed 
almost too good to be true, and yet in check- 
ing up with the Scoutmaster since that time, I 
can see how he brought it about in his particular case. In 
something like eleven minutes, twenty-three Troops had re- 
ported their mobilization. 

The speed with which the Troops answered the call, mobiliz- 
ing at their own headquarters and then going from there to 
the mobilization center, was most amazing. The first Troop 
to arrive at the mobilization center was there with nearly 
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Troop No.1 of Newark, N. J., bids bon voyage to Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, who is off on another expedition in Asia, hunting 
specimens for the Chicago Field Museum 
























idle statement. The Mayor of the city is the father of one of 
our Eagle Scouts. Of course, he is enthusiastic about Scout- 
ing, but I have never seem him so tremendously pleased and 
so thrilled and so vociferous in his praise of anything as he 
was of our demonstration of Scout Preparedness. 

“Among the interesting side lights of the mobilization was 
one Troop which had so thoroughly organized that when the 
call came they not only mobilized as the rest of the Troops did, 
but had a police car with a siren to clear the way for them, 
and detoured one block, picked up an ambulance that was 
ready and brought that with them. The leader of this Troop 
certainly has that quality which we call imagination.” 


Scout Anniversary Week, 1929 


‘GEBRUARY 8th, Friday, Anniversary Day—Anniversary 

Good Turns. Parents, Troop Committee, former Troop 
members, members of Service Club, present at Troop meeting. 
Court of Honor features. Troop and Council banquets. 
Every Scout in uniform. The high feature of the year at 
8:15 when every Scout recommits himself to the Scout Oath 
and Law. 

February 9th, Saturday, Mobilization Day—Scouts mobi- 
lize for Community Good Turn, demonstration or formal 

ceremony. Later a patriotic pilgrimage or overnight camp 

may be held. In the evening, camp-fire ceremonies, Troop 
banquets, Court of Honor, Troop and Council ceremonies. 

February roth, Scout Sunday—Troops attend church in 
uniform at either morning or-afternoon service. Scout ser- 
mon. Scouts in uniform may serve as ushers. Emphasis 
on the Twelfth Scout Law. 

February 11th, Monday, School Day—Emphasis on 
the Reading Program. Scouts in school have: charge of 
fire-drill or give first-aid demonstration. A Scout exhibit 
presented to the school with appropriate ceremony—leaf 
or seed or flower collection, insect collection, minerals, 
knot board and other objects of interest presented to the 
school museum. Installation of a Scout Safety Patrol for 
protection of younger children at street crossings, play- 
grounds or dangerous coasting places. Demonstrations 
before Parent-Teachers Association in afternoon or evening. 
February 12th, Tuesday, Patriots’ Day and Camp Day— 

Patriotic pilgrimage to historic shrine. Overnight camp with 
emphasis on some Civic Good Turn. Service in cemetery for 
dead Scouts (Scout Memorial Day). Com- 
munity Good Turn, clean-up, traffic count, 
etc. 

February 13th, Wednesday, Citizens’ Day 
—Civic Good Turns, Cooperation with 
Municipal, Police and Fire Departments, 
Service Clubs, Chamber of Commerce, etc. 
In the evening, Scouts give demonstrations 
before Service Club, or other civic organiza- 
tion. Prominent City Officials invited to 
Troop and Council headquarters. 

February 14th, Thursday, Home Day— 
Every Scout does a Good Turn in the home. 
Emphasis on Merit -Badge activities in 
carpentry, plumbing, painting, handicraft, 
etc. Special Good Turn to Mother, such as 





(Above) Gov. General 
Henry L. Stimson of the 
Philippines pinning the 
Gold Honor Medal on 
Scout . Theodoro Casipit 


(Right) Eagle Scout 

William Thompson of 

Napa, Calif.,a member of 

America’s winning Ol ym- 
pic crew 


(Left) The National Jun- 
ior Archery Champion, 
Scout Lowell Cornee, 
Troop No. 4,Wilmette, Ill. 


every boy present within nine minutes from the time they 
received the call. 

I enjoyed the amazement of my own Governing Board 
members and the City Officials more than any other feature 
of the mobilization. When I say that these men were nearly as 
thrilled as the boys were, and that they literally gasped at the 
speed with which the Troops mobilized, I am not making an 





washing dishes, sweeping porch, washing windows, cleaning 
basement, looking after baby, etc. Troop gives demonstration 
before Mothers’ Club. Scout spends evening with his parents. 


Gold Honor Medal Awards 


HE National Court of Honor has made two awards 

of the Gold Honor Medal to Scouts for the saving of life 
at great personal danger. It was necessary to make the 
award to Scout George Colburn, age thirteen, of Troop No. 
29, New Haven, Conn., posthumously, for in effecting the 
rescue of Wm. Beardsley, a five-year-old boy of his own city, 
he gave up his own life. 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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What’s New in the News 
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Two German youths on a two-year canoe trip about Europe, THs is Bruce Smith, fifteen-year-old assistant keeper at a BANGS TAPSCOTT}* fourteen-year-old boy of Riverdale, in 
recently crossed the English Channel in their small rubber London zoo. His job ts to explain about scorpions, spiders, Cal., won at a model-building contest and has the distinction 


cance on ti.eir way to London centipedes and other “nightmares on legs” to the curious of now having a complete aviation course sponsored by Major the 
“* Eddie” Rickenbacker, America’s foremost war ace 
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Eric PALMER, JR., seventeen years old, is now in the 
wilds of Brazil as radio operator with the American-Brazilian 
Scientific Expedition 


H ERE is Clarence Terhune, the young American boy who 
stowed away on the “Graf Zeppelin” and sailed away to 
Germany 
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ERE’S one of the biggest boys yet. Henry Mullins of 

Atlanta, is only 7 feet 2 inches tall, and weighs 204 pounds. 

He is now thirteen years old and expects to be a big man when he 
grows up 
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PPRANK HILL sets type for a Chinese newspaper in New the 

York. He sets tall the English advertisements, and is the on 
English compositor on the paper do 
bu 
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SENA TE page boys are supposed to be pretty busy aiding in 
the business of the nation, but these boys have been bitten by 
the airplane bug 
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J. 5 THs twelve-year-old sculptor, Nolen H. Ballantine of W ILLIAM A. HERMAN, JR., twelve years old, of Phila- fas 

PETER LUNN is the proud winner of the Junior Khandahar Chicago, recently presented a bust to President Coolidge. delphia, has won the Men’s Fencing Tournament for the bo} 
Championship of Switzerland. Which means he’s a real Vice-President Dawes, on seeing it, commissioned him to do one Major A.J. Drexel Biddle Fencing Medal. He was recently ‘wo 
Skiier where they know how to ski of him. He is here shown with one of his studies runner-up in the National Tumbling Championship - 
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How to Make a Miniature Log House 


By Dan Beard 


Illustrated by the Author 


ERDUM’S uncle gave him a new pair of club 
skates as a New Year’s gift. The club skate 
had just made its appearance that winter. 
Previous to that time all the skates the boys 

wore were strapped onto their feet.* 

So, when Lerdum received this new pair of skates, 
which were worn without straps of any kind, no possession 
in his previous life or, for that matter, in his succeeding 
years ever thrilled him with greater pleasure and exalta- 
tion. 

For the club skate there was an iron plate fastened with 
screws to the heel of the skater’s shoe with an oblong hole 
in it through which a button or knob on the club skate 
itself, was inserted and was locked by turning the skate; 
then the side-clamps were screwed on with a key and that 
was all there was toit. So New Year’s Day Lerdum had - 
his skates on—say, at least ten minutes—before the rest of the 
boys, but not before the River Rats of the opposite side of the 
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river had noted the new skates and collected in a threatening 
group around the boy. When Lerdum arose to his feet he was 
surrounded by the enemy and was in eminent peril of not only 
receiving a beating but of losing his new skates, when suddenly 
the circle of toughs was scattered in every direction as Red, 
the Captain of the River Rats on the home side of the river, 
burst in knocking the enemy right and left. 

For, be it known that according to the ethics of gangdom in 
those days, the leader of the gang on one side of the river might 
beat up all the boys on his side of the river at his pleasure, but 
no one else was allowed to rob them or injure them without 
suffering the danger of dire punishment from this burly ruffian. 

Lerdum did not wait to thank Red because Red might take 
a notion to do the beating and appropriate the skates himself; 
but by that time the other boys had their blades strapped to 
their feet and the incident was soon forgotten. 

Out in the Rocky Mountains 
the pack mule lost its footing 
on a narrow trail and rolled 
down the side of a precipice; 
but the diamond hitch held the 
pack firmly and the pack pro- 
tected the mule so that when 
the master of the pack train 
had, with great difficulty, de- 
scended to the ledge upon which 


* The skate itself consisted of a 
wooden sandal, so to speak, or 
a wooden sole, through which 
holes were bored and through these 
holes ran the straps. At the heel 
of the skate in the wooden part was 
a spike or a screw; the spike was - 
stamped into the heel of the shoe 
or the screw was screwed into the 
skater’s shoe heel. After the skates 
were strapped on there was a heel 
strap which was fastened to the heel 
of the skate and fitted around the 
counter of the boot ending in two 
tings and through these rings the 
toe straps were run, crossing over 
the instep. The toe straps were 
pulled taut and often so tight as to 
ow stop the circulation in the 
oot and making it liable to frost 
bite. When the strap stretched 
from moisture, or otherwise, the 
boys were wont to poke pieces of 
wood between the straps and the | 
shoe to make them tighter. 
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the mule had landed, he found the animal calmly cropping 
grass as if nothing had happened. Well, the boys of those far- 
off days, when your National Scout Commissioner was a kid 
like you, possessed the same philosophy as that old pack mule, 
so long as they escaped calamity and the danger was past they 
immediately forgot it and went on with their play. 


HE blade of the club skate, in place of having a gutter filed 

in it, as did the old-fashioned skates, had a slightly concave 
bottom surface giving it a sharp edge to grip the ice, so when 
Lerdum led up the Licking River on the new black ice and the 
other boys all swung into line you could hear the th-r-r-r- 
th-r-r-r of the vibrant ice which sent a thrill through every 
skater. My! but that ice was fine! By the time the boys had 
reached the saw-mill up the river there were no skate marks 
on the ice but the ones they made. All of the lads were experts; 
each stroke formed an arc made by the outer edge of the skate. 
The day was fine, crisp and cold. They wore no overcoats but 
had tippets around their necks or tied over their head and ears. 
These, however, were quickly removed because the exercise 
of skating made them too warm; hence the tippets were 
tied around the waist like sashes. Most of the tippets or 
comforts were red woolen with fringe at ends; the ends flying 
gallantly out behind as the boys skimmed over the wonderful 
black ice. 

All the morning the gang skated, going further up the river 
than any of the skaters had hitherto ventured and, buy- 
ing some loaves of bread and dried herring from a country-store 
back in the woods, made their lunch on that, coming back like 
a band of explorers, as indeed they were, each with a loaf of 
bread under his arm and a smoked red herring grasped in one 
hand. 

As they approached the suspension bridge an older boy of 
questionable character came out from the shore, and either de- 
liberately or foolishly failed to notice the condition of the ice 
ahead of him, but skated directly over a thin place in his path; 
this he did in spite of the cries of warning, the ice cracking at 
every stroke until at last with a plunge he went headlong into 
the water. He was now in a very serious plight. It is had 
enough to break through the ice in a pond or small lake, but in 
the river with the current running, there is the gravest danger 
of being carried under the ice. However, this young man 
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seemed to be perfectly cool, mentally as well as physically, 
and he turned around to the other fellows on the ice and 
cried, “‘I can’t stand this very long; my clothes are awiully 
heavy and this water is mighty cold.” 

Then he commenced breaking his way toward the 
thicker ice where the group of boys stood gazing with 
horror on his predicament. Ike Dawson, who had just 
put on his skates whipped off his overcoat and threw him- 
self prone upon the ice and, holding the coat by one sleeve, 
threw the tail of it toward the boy in the water; the latter 
eagerly grasped it with both hands. Then Lerdum took 
Ike by the heels, also lying prone on the ice, and Monkey 
Sholes and Sandy Bar took hold of their heels respectively - 
then the bystanders grabbed the last boy and using the 
human cable with which to pull, they dragged the unfor- 
tunate lad out of the water. While doing this the ice 
cracked and settled all around them in a most alarming manner 
so that at one time Lerdum was lying in three inches of water. 





Had the ice broken with the combined weight of the brave lads 
they would have all been precipitated into the current, and it 
might have resulted in a very great tragedy; but Providence 
was with them and they pulled the rascal out to let him hurry 
home and change his clothes. 


HE young man was wearing a chinchilla pea-jacket, of a 

style that you to-day would probably call a reefer coat. It 
was made of overcoat material, and at that time was very 
stylish and quite an expensive garment. On reaching home the 
ice-clad youth hung his coat on the back fence to dry, but he 
never saw it again, and my soul! How hedid rip around and the 
awful things he did say, be- 
cause somebody had been 
mean enough to steal his coat! 
All these things are remem- 
bered now very distinctly for 
the reason that this same lad 
was afterward a notorious 
member of the underworld, 
with a police record for com- 
mitting thefts similar to the 
one which so angered him 
when committed against him- 
self. He was a black sheep in 
the family and now, when we 
think the matter over, we 
often wonder if it would not 
have been better if he had 
drowned at that time and thus 
saved his family the disgrace 
of his unhappy career. 

Of course, it would never 
have done for that crowd of 
Boone Scouts to have allowed 
him to drown, or anybody else 
to drown, if it was in their 
power to save them. Whena 
man or boy breaks through 
the ice, it is no time to sit 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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Radio Districts 


Where should I apply for an amateur radio operator’s license? 
I live in Portland, Ore —Bill Dadrick. 

Federal Radio Supervisor, Federal Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Many letters are received from all parts of the country asking 
this question. If you do not know where the Federal radio 
headquarters of your district is located, write to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. There are nine radio districts with headquarters 
located at Boston, New York, Baltimore, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle. 


Plans for a Crystal 
Where can I get plans for a crystal detector set?—Henry Peter- 


son. 


Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 





Tubes for No. III Set 

I have a Radiola III which uses WD-11 tubes. 
These tubes are difficult to get. How can I fix the set 
to use other tubes?—J. Donald Gibson. 

It is best to use the tubes for which the circuit is 
designed to operate. You can get them from the 
Radio Corp. of America, Woolworth Building, New 
York City, if a local dealer cannot supply them. 


More Volume Desired 


1. I have a home-made 3-tube set with which I hear 
local stations loud and clear on the earphones. How 
can I increase the volume to operate a loudspeaker? 

2. What can I do to get distant stations. I have 
tried an outdoor wire, but find that a bed-spring works 
much better, and when I take the aerial off it works just 
as well —Harold Warshaw. 

1. If the set has a detector and two audio ampli- 
fiers it should operate a loudspeaker successfully. 
If it has only one audio amplifier add another. 

2. Use an outdoor antenna 1o0o-feet long including 
the lead-in, and be sure it is properly installed, all 





Byrd’s Short 
Waves Reach 
the States 


*“ CYVPARKS” CHARD in New York is having no difficulty in hearing the 
short waves radiated by the Byrd Antarctic Expedition. However, 
he is not the only boy who reports reception of messages from the 
mse Rapids, Iowa, was one of the first 
to pick up the Elinor Bolling and the City of New York, ships of the expe- 
dition, as they sailed south across the Pacific toward New Zealand. 
The call of the City of New York is WFBT and the Elinor Bolling is 
can generally be heard shortly after 10 P. M., 
ime, on either the 34, 22.5 or 18 meter wave-length. 
On Saturday nights at 11 o’clock KDKA broadcasts messages to the 
Byrd expedition on the 62.5 meter wave, on 24.5 and on the 306 meters. 


explorers. Bertram Puckett at C 


WFAT. 
Eastern Standard 
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ports. Do not let the wire touch other objects. The outdoor 
antenna should be far superior to a bed-spring used as antenna. 
Use the cold-water pipe as the ground contact, and scrape the 
connection clean at the pipe, wrapping the wire lightly around 
it, and then soldering. 


Reception of Short Waves 
1. I own what is termed a “Crosley Pup Set.” What is its 
wave-length range? 
2. Can it be fixed to receive short waves?—G. A. Morgan, Jr. 
1. Approximately 215 to 550 meters 
2. No; it is designed to receive the broadcasting stations. A 
special short-wave circuit is needed for the waves below 100 


meters. 
oe 


Wanted an Examination 
I live in Tecumseh, Mich. Where may I pass 
the requirements for wireless broadcasting?—Jim 
Beardsley. 
Federal Radio Supervisor, Custom House, De- 
troit, Mich. 


Getting an Operator’s License 

Can I take the examination for an amateur operator’s 
license before I get the transmitter?—Coney Sisenwine. 

Yes. 

Better Tuning Desired 

I have a crystal set working with a light socket type 
of antenna. It does not tune sharp. HowcanI remedy 
it?—David Herald. 

There may be too much wire in the antenna cir- 
cuit. Try a short outdoor antenna. If this does 
not remedy it, there may be too much wire on the 
tuning coil. 

A Six-Volt Hook-Up 

Can a 6-volt battery operated hook-up be used with 
dry cells and dry-cell tubes?—George Luick. 

Yes; the hook-up for a 6-volt receiving tube and 
dry-cell tube are virtually the same. 








joints soldered and the wire insulated from its sup- 


Latest Radio Amateur Regulations 


“C’PARKS” CHARD has some more interesting items for 
radio amateurs, which he suggests they enter in their 
radio notebooks for handy reference. 

Amateur radio transmitters are now authorized for commu- 
nication only with similarly licensed stations, and on the follow- 
ing wave-lengths at all times unless interference is caused 
with other radio services, in which a silent period must be 
observed between the hours of 8 P. M., and 10:30 P. M.., local 
time, and on Sundays during local church services. 

The amateur waves follow: 0.7477 to 0.7496 meters; 4.69 
to 5.35 meters; 9.99 to 10.71 meters; 18.70 to 21.40 meters; 
37.5 to 42.8 meters; 75.0 to 85.7 meters; 150 to 200 meters. : 

Radio telephone operation by amateurs is permitted only in 
the following bands: 4.69 to 5.35 meters; 84.50 to 
85.70 meters, and 150 to 175 meters. 

Amateur television and picture transmission is 
sanctioned in the following bands: 5 to 5.35 meters, 
and from 150 to 175 meters. 

Spark transmitters are not authorized for amateur 
use. Furthermore, amateur stations must use 
circuits loosely coupled to the radiating system or 
devices that will produce equivalent effects to mini- 
mize key impacts, harmonics and plate supply 
modulations. Conductive coupling, even though 
loose, will not be permitted, but this restriction shall 
not apply against the employment of transmission 
line feeder systems to Hertzian antennas. 

Amateur stations are not allowed to communicate 
with commercial or Government stations, unless 
authorized by the licensing authority except in an 
emergency or for testing purposes. This restriction 
does not apply to communication with small pleasure 
craft such as yachts and motor-boats holding limited 
commercial station licenses, which may have diffi- 
culty in establishing communication with commer- 
cial or Government stations. 

Amateur stations are not authorized to broadcast 
news, music, lectures, sermons, or any form of en- 
tertainment, or to conduct any form of commercial 
correspondence. The operator of an amateur 
station must have an operator’s license. 


How can I learn the Continental Morse radio code so I can 
tell what the short waves say? This is a popular question 
among radio amateurs, who write to “Sparks” Chard. First 
memorize the code and repeat the sound of the symbols as 
“dit” and “da,” the former representing dots and the latter 
the dashes. In this way you become familiar with the sound 
of the code. Then use a buzzer outfit consisting of an electric 
buzzer, telegraph key, and a dry cell wired in series. Get a 
friend, who knows how to send, to operate the key, while you 
try to copy the message. Adjust the buzzer vibrator so that it 
emits a high-pitch note, and have the operator send at a slow, 
clear-cut rate. Practice makes perfect. 

In sending adjust the spring of the key to “fit” your wrist. 








F. Callen, radio amateur, whose radio station is the official glad-hand transmitter of 
+ Mayor Rolph of San Francisco. He has exchanged pleasantries with Sydney, Australia, 
Manila, Johannesburg, South Africa, and other distant cities via this amateur station 


Sorre like a heavy tension and others light. Hold the knob 
lightly. Do not grip it tightly. Rest the thumb on one side of 
the knob and the first and second fingers on the top. Send with 
the wrist motion and not by finger motion, otherwise the 
fingers will quickly tire. Keep the fingers relaxed and keep the 
arm well up on the table so that the elbow is about at the edge 
of the table. Do not leave a wide gap between the key con- 
tacts. Adjust it so that a good swing for sending can be 
obtained. Generally about one-sixteenth of an inch is a con- 
venient gap. 

After you have learned the code try to copy radio signals. 
At first you may be able to catch only a few symbols, but con- 
stant practice will familiarize you with the sound of the charac- 
ters, and before long complete words and sentences 
will be deciphered. Some of the long and short wave 
stations send slowly and afford. excellent oppor- 
tunity for code practice. Some of them use mechani- 
cal transmission by means of a tape and automatic 
sending machine so that the dots and dashes are 
clear-cut and easier to read than hand sending. 
Some operators have such a characteristic style in 
forming the dots and dashes that other operators at 
the receiving end are quick to recognize their “fist.” 

It is a good plan to learn to copy “behind” the 
sender, that is, receive the complete word before 
writing it down. If he makes an error then you are 
not involved. It takes practice to copy “behind,” 
and some of the best operators in writing dowa the 
messages stay three or four words behind the sending 
operator. b 

The112-A tube is known as a power tube, and, 
therefore, many do not realize that it can be used 
efficiently as a detector. It is extremely quiet 
in operation and those who use it in the detector 
socket report excellent long distance results. This 
tube has a relatively heavy filament and the elements 
are rigidly supported so that microphgnic noises or 
ringing sounds caused by mechanical vibrations are 
minimized. When the 112-A is utilized as a de- 
tector, the “‘B” voltage supplied to the tube should 
be 45 volts. 
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only a moment 
at the bunker YL 
and catapulted ~~~ 
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HE Garter Snake crawled partly from under the 
small truck and wiped the grease from his nose. 
He fixed a baleful glance on Water Moccasin, who 
was busy dismantling a carburetor on a nearby 
bench. “If you had a hard job like trying to squirt grease 
into this universal joint, instead of a nice easy job tinkering 
with that carburetor, maybe you wouldn’t be hollering at me 
to hurry and get through so we could leave Monday.” 
The Water Moccasin grinned easily and retorted: “This 
is a job requiring brains and mechanical ingenuity, and you 
had better stick to something you can do.” 
The Garter Snake changed the subject. “Where are the 
Boa Constrictor and Bill the Lizard?” he asked. 
“Oh, they’ve gone downtown to see if 
they can find some slightly used tires at 
much used prices,” the Water Moccasin 
replied. 
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Illustrated by A. Conway Peyton 


reptiles, with due regard for fitness. The Garter Snake, first- 
mentioned, was so-called because his socks wouldn’t stay put; 
the Water Moccasin earned his cognomen because he was 
such a good swimmer; the Boa Constrictor featured the 
body-scissors in his wrestling; Bill the Lizard for no particular 
reason except his name was Bill and a lizard is a reptile; 
and there were also the Black Snake, an extremely dark 
youngster; the Salamander, who boasted he was “just 
comfortable’’ when everybody else suffered from the heat; 
the Side Winder, who had a queer wind-up when pitching, 
and last but not least, the patrol leader called by virtue 


All this feverish activity had an object. This patrol 
had been saving its hard-earned cash for three years. 


w* When the time arrived for the purchase of the truck there 


were many days of argument as to points of superiority 
of various second-hand trucks around town; much con- 
sultation of the scoutmaster. Hard bargaining had re- 
sulted in the purchase of an antiquated truck, the main 
point of superiority of which was the argument that 
one could buy parts “in any ten-cent store.” 

“‘Hey, fellows,” came the excited voice of Bill the 
Lizard as he staggered into the garage carrying two tires, 
followed by the Boa Constrictor with two more, “I’ve 
thought of a name for the bus. We are going 
to call it the ‘Rattler.’ Just because nobody in 
the patrol wanted to be called Rattlesnake we 
have a fine name left over for our Car.” 

The Water Moccasin and Garter Snake 
ignored this outburst, and inquired coldly, 
“What did you have to pay for the tires?” 
This dampened the enthusiasm of Bill the 
Lizard, who turned defensively to the Boa Constrictor. 
“The dealer said they were bargains at five dollars apiece, 
and we got him down to eighteen dollars for the lot, didn’t we, 
Boa?” 


. 





' | ‘HE announcement of such a reasonable price immediately 
drew the quartet’s attention to a minute inspection of the 
tires. The Water Moccasin revolved the tires, one by one, 


stretching the beads apart with a stick and running his hands 
back and forth on the interior fabric, and finally announced: 
‘“‘Only one break in the fabric of one tire, and we can fix it 
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_The Garter Snake dragged s oi 
himself out and made a survey 
of the truck. Surely it looked 
a great deal better than when 
the Snake Patrol had first ac- 
quired it. Much work and a 
little money had converted it from a dead hulk to a going 
Proposition. 

The members of the Snake Patrol were all named for 
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with a boot and ought to get two thousand miles out of it.’’. 

The King Snake, Black Snake, Salamander and Side Winder 
arrived amid much excited comment on progress. The an- 
nouncement of Bill the Lizard, “Blackie, we’ve decided to 
name her ‘Rattler’ and you can paint it on each side!” re- 
sulted in the playfully belligerent question from the Water 
Moccasin: “‘What do you mean, ‘we have decided’?” 

The Black Snake hurriedly interposed: ‘‘We will have to 
get some more paint before we can paint anything, because 
the last can is all gone.” ‘All gone!” echoed the Water 
Moccasin. ‘“‘Say, if you had got more paint on the car and 
less on yourself, you’d still have some to paint the name on 
the car.” 


HE Black Snake was calm. ‘“‘Wouldn’t do any good 
to paint a name in black on a black car; got to have 
another color.” 

A patrol consultation resulted in the decision that no one 
had a better suggestion, and that the name “Rattler” should 
be painted on each side in bright yellow. The Black Snake 
was admonished to be careful not to spill any of it on the rest 
of the car. 

By Saturday afternoon, the Rattler was ready for 
service. Equipped with the “new” tires, her name em- 
blazoned on her side, and running with a fair degree of smooth- 
ness, she made an experimental trip through town, and upon 
her return was pronounced by the entire patrol to be a 
“keen car.” 

The Snake Patrol was composed of older scouts, all well- 
trained. For years they had been looking forward to the time 
when they could have a truck of their own to carry them up 
into the Cascades or down to the many camping places on 
and near Washington Sound. Living in the northwest 
part of the state of Washington, they were able to plan hikes 
at any season of the year, assured of equable climatic condi- 
tions and ideal camping places, but the problem of ovez- 
coming distance in order to reach favorite spots was sometimes 
a troublesome one. 

Their scoutmaster had promised to aid them in persuading 
their parents to allow them to make the purchase of such a 
motor vehicle when their years, experience and camping 
knowledge would warrant such procedure. After much thought 
he was convinced that the time had come, and the following 











No second call was needed 
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+} Abdon Laus, first prize 
pupil of the Paris Con- 
servatory of Music, and 
soloist in the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra was one 
of the first musicians to in- 
troduce the saxophone into 
the dignified symphony. 


Jascha Gurewich was 
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Monday the Snake Patrol was departing on 
its greatest adventure, involving a motor trip 
to a camping spot on the lower slopes of Mount 
Baker, and giving them an opportunity to 
indulge in winter sports. 

A deal of ingenuity had been shown by the 
patrol in equipping the car. A place had been 
devised for everything. Skis, snow-shoes, and 
other winter-sport equipmient were stored 
overhead to insure against damage. The 
King Snake was to drive, and the Salamander, 
who was cook, had the place of honor by his 
side. The rest of the patrol sat or reclined 
on the duffle bags arranged in the body of the 
truck. The curtained sides of the truck could 
be raised to give the insiders an outlook when 
fair weather prevailed. 

“Tf we can ever teach this flivver to float,” 
| commented Bill the Lizard, ‘“‘we can visit the 
| islands in the San Juan group.” 

The King Snake admonished him,‘‘ Don’t be 
frivolous, it isn’t becoming. If you must invent 
something, invent a better way of carrying 

| this spare tire than on top of the truck.” 

| “There isn’t any other place,’’ replied the 
Lizard plaintively, “unless somebody holds it 
in his lap.” 

“You might use it for a teething ring,’’ came 
back the King Snake as he departed in search 
of a can for emergency gasoline. 

Saturday night, practically the whole troop 
came down to the King Snake’s garage and 
there was much excited comment about the 
Snake patrol’s “‘hike flivver.”” It was patent 
that the younger boys sin the troop could 
hardly contain their envy and were looking 
forward to the day when such a possession 
would be theirs. 

“Now, ‘git for home’ you guys,”’ the King 
Snake commanded, ‘‘ because we are going to 
get an early start on Monday morning, so you 
fellows be here and ready to go at five a. m.” 

““Oh, we'll be here, but we’ll probably have 
to wake up our patrol leaders,’ was the 
Lizard’s parting shot. 

Monday, immediately following Christmas 
on Saturday, afforded the patrol a week’s holi- 





The plan was to make 
camp just below the snow line on Mount 
Baker and then indulge in all of the snow sports 
so dear to the heart of every boy. 

A tense excitement ran through the group 
when the patrol assembled in the King Snake’s 
garage about two hours before dawn on 


day in the mountains. 


Monday. “Might have known it would be 
raining,’ grumbled the Lizard. “Sure, what 
did you expect—sunshine?” asked the King 
Snake. 

“We have to expect rain at this time of the 
year, Lizard, you know,” added the Water 
Moccasin. 

The Rattler crawled out of the garage, its 
nose was turned north on the Pacific Highway 
and headed for Chuckanut Drive, the road that 
winds around the edge of Chuckanut mountain 
and hangs over Washington Sound. The 
bunch inside was singing ‘How Dry I am,” 
much to the disgust of the King Snake and 
Salamander, who by reason of the fact that 
there were no side curtains on the cab, were 
not nearly so well protected from the rain 
as the rest of the patrol. 

After the truck had passed over the graveled 
portion of the circuitous drive and reached the 
concrete, the King Snake breathed a sigh of re- 
lief. ‘‘Not much danger of rock slides now, 
because the county authorities did not concrete 
any portion of the drive until they were fairly 
sure that it was safe from further slides. This 
kind of weather brings the rocks down,’’ he 
commented as he peered into the rain-splashed 
darkness ahead. 

The truck forged steadily on, around curves 
and up-grade. They were meeting no cars, for 
no one else seemed to be abroad at this hour. 
Rain slackened as dawn began to appear, and 
they turned off on the graveled road leading 








to Mount Baker. 


As the car climbed to higher levels, the 
Rattler was bathed in brilliant sunshine. The 
air was perceptibly cooler. Reaching a good 
camping place early in the afternoon, the King 
Snake began to plan the Camp. 

“‘The Salamander can put up his stove right 
there,” he said, pointing out a likely place. 
The “‘stove” was a piece of boiler plate, and 
the setting-up process consisted of building a 
horse-shoe of rocks around a shallow trench, 
upon which the three-foot square of sheet 
metal was placed. 

“The little mountain creek down there is 
made to order, and we can put our lean-to’s 
facing that steep cliff and the heat from our 
fires will reflect just fine!” gurgled the Lizard 
with his usual enthusiasm. 


VERYONE pitched in 

with a will. 

“We sure are in luck,” said 
the King Snake, “for it’s nice 
and dry here, so we can get 
plenty of dry, dead fern for 
mattresses—beats anything, 
even fir-boughs.”’ 

Fir poles were cut and set 
in place for two lean-to’s, 














“Shine your 

flashlight in his 

eyes and blind 
him!” 


and balsam-fir boughs used for thatch- 
ing. A deep trench was dug around 
the lean-to’s to provide drainage in the 
event of rain. A reflector fire arranged 
in front of each lean-to insured warmth; 
it was decided that the rocky cliff would not 
prove a sufficient reflector. 

Meanwhile the Salamander decided it was 
time for him to exercise some of the tempera- 
ment which is the privilege of the camp*cook, 
and announced that he had to have two 
helpers, and that the Snakes must build him 
a lean-to, to be used as combination dining- 
hall and kitchen. 

The Lizard and Boa Constrictor volunteered 
as kitchen helpers. ‘‘ Yeah,” jibed the Garter 
Snake, who lost no chance to pick a playful 
quarrel with the Lizard, “better make the 
Lizard wear boxing-gloves while he is handling 
our grub, or we are going to run short. That 
guy swipes red-hot potatoes out of the oven 
when he’s home.” 

The Lizard, for once in his life, made no 
reply. He decided that his job was going to 
be an enviable one and that he could afford to 
pass up the argument. 

The kitchen lean-to was built to the satis- 
faction of the Salamander and to the tune of 
many suggestions from the Lizard, who was 
not to be abashed by the sarcastic reproofs of 
the construction gang. 

Tasks were just about finished when the 
Salamander beat on a tin-pan, announcing 
supper. No second call was needed, because 
a trail-lunch was all they had eaten since 
breakfast. Steaming-hot foods, well cooked, 
was the Salamander’s long suit, so all conver- 
sation ceased for a while until the inner man 
was satisfied. 

While we leave the bunch to their wonderful 
meal, it might be well to explain to the boy 
who lives in the East, something of the con- 
ditions under which the Snakes were camping. 
It may seem strange that weather so mild 
should be found close to snow country in the 
dead of winter, so it is well to explain that the 
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entire lowland portion of the great Northwest 
area known as the Puget Sound Trough has 
a relatively mild winter climate. Occasional 
winters pass when it is not even cold enough 
to form ice, while surrounding foot-hills and 
mountains are white with snow. 

The temperature changes very abruptly as 
one ascends, until quite cold weather is en- 
countered in higher altitudes. 

But supper is over now, so we will return 
to the Snakes. Night fell with startling abrupt- 
ness and the dishes were washed by lantern- 
light. The cold air pouring down the mountain- 
side made the reflector fires very pleasant. 

Bill the Lizard was much quieter than was 
his wont. He sat staring into the fire as the 
Snakes chattered away. 

“What’s the matter Bill; 
wondering who is going to 
tuck you in to-night?” queried 
the Water Moccasin. 
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“No,” laughed the Garter 
Snake, “‘he is tuckered out, and 
won’t need any tucking in.” 

Bill tried to arouse himself 
to his customary form, and 
make answer to his perpetual 
friendly enemy. 

“Say,” he taunted. “You 
ought to be ashamed to make a rotten pun 
like that; and anyway you yelled ‘Mama, 
Mama!’ in your sleep on our last overnight 
hike, and you know it!” 

“I did not, and besides, a guy is liable to say 
anything in his sleep, isn’t he, King Snake?” 

“You guys make me tired,” pronounced the 
latter, ‘‘and it is time to go to bed.” The 
bunch proceeded to turn in, and shortly all 
was quiet. All good Scouts will observe that 
the Snakes did not stage the half-hour riot 
which is customary with Tenderfoot campers 
when they turn in for the night. 

The first crack of dawn found everyone 
awake and on edge with excitement. The 
Lizard’s first remark was, ‘‘Say, guys, I was 
just as warm! Not a bit cold all night long!” 

The King Snake eyed him amusedly. “Did 
you expect to be cold?” he asked. 

The Lizard colored. ‘Well no, not exactly; 
but you see, I was so warm!” 

“You may have been warm enough,” said 
the Salamander, ‘“‘but my feet were cold all 
night.” 

“Take a hot brick to bed with you,” advised 
the King Snake. 

The Salamander made no answer, but or- 
dered, “Fall out, you K. P.’s and come on 
help me get breakfast.”” With the Boa Constric- 
tor and the Lizard helping him, breakfast was 
soon ready. 


AFTER breakfast, the King Snake doled 
out the trail lunch to be eaten by the 
Snakes at noon that day, while away from 
camp. 
‘Are these all the raisins I get?” wailed the 
Lizard. ‘Gosh, a guy would starve to death 
on this little hand-full of raisins and a few 
pieces of hard-tack. What do you think we 
are—English sparrows?” 

“Tf you had more raisin’ you’d be satisfied 
with less raisins,’ punned the Garter Snake. 

““Say,”’ said the Lizard, “when are you 
going to quit punning? It’s terrible!” 

“When you quit saying ‘Gosh,’” replied the 
Garter Snake. 

“Kiss and make up, you guys,” ordered the 
King Snake laughingly. ‘You have to live 
together all this week. All of you Snakes get 
busy and put the grub away in the right boxes, 
and shut ’em up tight, because we might have 
some animal callers before we get back.” 

This work done, the party set out for a day 
in the snow. Laden with toboggans, skis and 
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shovels, they hurried along atingle with 
happy excitement. After hiking about an 
hour and a half, a likely incline for a slide 
was found, and shovels called into service to 
shape it up, provide a runway, bank curves 
and level out humps as much as possible. A 
high bunker was built at the bottom to bring 
the toboggan to a halt. 

The King Snake called out: ‘“‘Come on, 
Blackie, we'll christen this slide!”” And so the 
Black Snake crawled on behind him, passed 
his arms around the King Snake’s body for a 
good hold, and the King Snake braced his feet 
on the flexible prow of the toboggan, taking a 
firm grip on the guide ropes. 

““T-r-a-c-k!” yelled the Snakes, as the 
toboggan slid away. Around curves in a 
shower of snow! Over bumps like a bucking 
broncho! The riders were holding on for dear 
life!" Shooting along like a flash it reached the 
bottom at incredible speed and hesitated only 
a moment at the bunker intended to stop 
them and catapulted over, carrying the luck- 
less pioneers into a shallow creek running be- 
neath a fallen fir. 

The pair crawled out grinning ruefully, 
feeling themselves for sore spots. ‘‘ Never 
even hesitated at the stopping place,” yelled 
the King Snake. 

““What are you feeling yourself for? Trying 
to decide whether you ought to limp?” kidded 
the Garter Snake. 

““Suppose you just try it once,” the King 
Snake countered. ‘“T’ll bet you wouldn’t be 
able to walk back to camp.” 

“Nix,” said the Garter Snake. 
busy and build our back-stop higher. 
speed but this suits me too well!” 

The slide was finally smoothed out and the 
Lizard promptly dubbed the bunker ‘Our 
four-wheel brakes,” with his usual aptness for 
nicknames. 

It would take too long to tell of the many 
things that happened during the day. The 
Black Snake and his first attempt at skiing is 
a story all by itself. He did not have any 
better luck than anyone else trying out skis 
for the first time, but he got worse instead of 
better, the Snakes declared. 

“His falls are faster and funnier than the 
movies,” declared the Lizard, and no one con- 
tradicted him. 

The King Snake suddenly called out: ‘Do 
you know what time it is? It’s three o’clock 
and we have to hit for camp!” 

Collecting their tools and sporting equip- 
ment the Snakes hurried down the trail. 

The Lizard suddenly discovered that he was 
“starved to death.” ‘“‘Gosh, when do we 
eat?” he asked the world-at-large. 

“Say, don’t you know that only Tenderfoots 
ever ask that question?” bantered the Garter 
Snake. 

‘““Why, don’t First-Class Scouts have stom- 
achs?” asked the Lizard with mock humility. 

“Maybe,” chimed in the Salamander, “but 
you are the fair-haired hero who will rescue 
the starving patrol by peeling potatoes and 
helping to cook supper before you get any- 
thing to eat.” 

The Lizard could only repeat ‘‘Gosh!”’ 

Dusk was already upon them when they 
reached camp. The kitchen detail busied it- 
self getting supper, while the balance of the 
patrol rustled wood for the cooking, and re- 
flector fires. 

Supper was ready presently and after the 
supper dishes were washed and put away the 
Snakes rallied around the reflector fire, swap- 
ping yarns and singing songs. 

Very soon, however, they were all drowsy 
and made ready for bed, the Salamander 
muttering something about being sure his 
feet would be warm this time. 

Scarcely were the Snakes snuggled into their 
blankets when there came a startled outcry 
from the Salamander and the stench of 
scorching wool assailed their nostrils. 

“Wow!” yelled the Salamander. “TI thought 
you told me to put a hot rock at my feet!” 

The King Snake turned his flashlight on 
the smoldering mass at the foot of the Sala- 
mander’s blankets. ‘Never told you to use a 
red hot one,” he commented. 

“‘Who’d have thought ‘it was so hot?” said 
the Salamander feebly. ‘I had it heating and 
brought it over in a shovel!” ° 


“Let’s get 
I like 


HE Snakes did not have the heart to make 

unkind comment. There were a_ few 
snickers from the Lizard when the Salamander 
accepted his invitation to share his bed, and 
he could not resist whispering, ‘Warm your 
feet on mine, Salamander, they aren’t red hot.” 

The next morning the Boa Constrictor an- 
nounced that he had come on this trip with 
one object foremost in his mind, and that was 
to find a perfect yew tree from which to 
fashion eight perfect bows. 

Breakfast over, he wandered away, hatchet 
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at his belt, with the avowed intention of find- 
ing the tree before returning. 

He had not been gone very long before he 
returned in great excitement to announce to 
the Snakes, “Fellows, I’ve found an aban- 
doned cabin a short way up the creek, and you 
ought to come and see it!” 

The Snakes immediately set out for an in- 
spection of the cabin, and were thrilled to 





find it fairly weather-tight, and installed there- 
in an ancient cook stove, badly rusted but still | 
serviceable, if one was not too particular. | 
Directly off the kitchen was a large bunk room | 
in which was a fire-place built of rough rock. | 

Most of the Snakes wanted to move in im- 
mediately, but the King Snake admonished 
them to wait until a thorough inspection could 
be made. After looking the premises over 
carefully and inspecting the bunks, stove, cup- 
boards and other facilities, it was decided that 
the cabin would provide better facilities for 
cooking than the other camp, and might 
prove welcome in the event of bad weather. 

The balance of the morning was spent clean- 
ing up the cabin and transporting the duffle. 

The Salamander was in transports of delight 
over the prospect of cooking on a real stove. 
“You fellows never have tasted camp food 
like you are going to get now,” he boasted 
with a gesture toward the dilapidated old range 
as though it were the last word in electric 
invention. 

The Water Moccasin and Lizard were busy 
cleaning the stove and putting it in shape. 
The stove pipe had holes in it, but would 
draw, after a fashion. 

“Oh, look what I’ve found! A wire potato 
masher!” cried the Lizard. ‘‘ Now we can have 
mashed potatoes instead of just hard-boiled 
ones!” The instrument was rusty, but still 
plainly a potato masher. The Lizard busied 
himself cleaning it up. 

The stove made the task of getting supper 
that night much simpler. Mashed potatoes 
were on the menu, of course, and the three 
cooks did not hide their lights under a bushel. 
They freely admitted that this was the best 
meal that had ever been served in a camp 
anywhere. 

“Oh, gosh!” yelped the Lizard. ‘You have 
put sugar instead of salt in the mashed po- 
tatoes!” 

Hasty investigation proved he was correct, 
and the abashed Salamander was several 
seconds recovering himself. 

“T did not,” he contradicted, ‘and besides 
you can pretend they are sweet potatoes—and 
anyhow it was the Boa Constrictor who put 
the sugar'and salt in the same kind of cans.” 

“Any boob ought to be able to look at sugar 
and know it wasn’t salt,’ defended the Boa 
Constrictor. 

“Well, help yourself to the creamed salmon,” 
invited the Salamander, “‘for there isn’t any- 
thing else.” 

The Snakes lingered around the fire-place 
that evening and bedtime came much later 
than usual. It was not long after turning in 
when the sound of regular breathing of heavy 
sleepers filled the bunk-room. 

It seems a shame to disturb the peace, but 
some things have no sense of shame. After 
about an hour a new presence invaded the 
cabin. Breathing like a dog snuffling for a 
bone, a nocturnal visitor of some sort was 
touring around. The Lizard was awakened and 
poked his bed-fellow, the Salamander. 

“Listen,” he quavered. “‘Do—do you hear 
that?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Did you shut the kitchen door?” 

“Yes,” breathed the Salamander. 

“D—d—*lo you suppose it could be a 
cougar?” whispered the Lizard. 

This thought was too awful for answer. 

“Shine your flash-light in his eyes and 
blind him,” suggested the Lizard. 

The snuffling came closer. The two shiver- 
ing boys clung together in mutual misery. 
This terror in the dark was too much, so 
finally with the courage of desperation the 
Salamander turned on his flash-light, bringing 
it to focus on a large skunk. The skunk 
stopped and stared at this strange eye of 
fire. His eyes gleamed balefully. His plume- 
like tail waved a little in the half-friendly, 
half-warning fashion of his kind. 

“Oh, my gosh!” whispered the Lizard. 
“How did he get in?” 

The Salamander trembled in his excitement. 
“T—I—I don’t know, but I wish he would 
hurry up and go out the same way.” 

“Turn out the light,’’ the Lizard begged, 
“or he might—he might—he might not like 
it.” The thought of what might happen was 
too terrible to put in words. 

The Salamander obeyed, and the two lay in 
almost breathless silence. The darkness made 
the suspense worse. They were not alone in 





their terror. A field mouse, in frenzied fear of 
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Just One Thing 


—— 
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“Do you remember, you said you would give me anything I 
wanted for a New Year's present? Well, what I want is 


something for you as well as for me. . 


HERE is one thing that every wife 

who loves her husband wants 

above anything else in the world 
—that he may have good health and a 
long life. 


How many thousands of wives there 
are who are haunted by a secret fear 
that their husbands are not entirely well 
—who steal glances, when the other is 
off guard, in an effort to discover the 
cause of that constant dragging weari- 
ness, those too frequent headaches, 
those mysterious fleeting pains. Almost 
every woman knows that sharp thrust 
of anxiety to her heart, that catch in her 
throat when she thinks something is 
wrong with the man she loves. What is 
it? What can she do? 


No longer must a doctor judge the 
physical condition of a man by his un- 
aided senses alone. Now, by means of 
marvelous instruments, he can actually 


look inside the body and watch the 


various organs at work! He can 
see the heart beat, the lungs con- 
tract and expand, he can watch 
the activities of the digestive 
tract. He can take x-ray 
photographs from head to foot, 
showing nearly every part of 
the body. 
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So new are the discoveries of 
medical science in relation to 
prolonging life that the majority 
of intelligent men and women 
have not heard about them. So - 
amazing are some of these dis- 
coveries that they are difficult to 
believe. That seems to be the 
only explanation of the estimate 
that but one person in 500 has 
an annual health examination. 


To determine the value of health 
examinations, a group of 6,000 
policyholders of the Metropoli- “3 
tan Life Insurance Company | -*«jf 


were given physical examina- *“Sgpesied 





. . Is it a promise?” 


The doctor today who has kept step 
with the great discoveries in medicine 
can sometimes learn important things 
about the condition of the person he 
is examining, merely by testing the 
blood or taking the blood pressure. 
He can often trace the cause of pain 
in some remote part of the body to 
infection in a sinus or tonsil. Fre- 
quently ailments of years’ standing have 
been traced to unsuspected infection at 
the roots of teeth. 


Doctors today need riot guess. There 
ate means for them to find out. They 
can detect trouble and in many cases 
check it before it has had time to 
damage the body greatly. Often their 
scientific examinations show the be- 
ginning of serious ailments of which 
the person examined had not the 
slightest suspicion. 


It is folly of the most inexcusable sort 
to refuse to make use of the marvelous 
aids science has given us to 
discover and check disease and 
to prolong life. 

Make sure that your dear one 
has a thorough health examina- 
tion this month. And why not 
have one yourself? No better 
New Year present can be given. 
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tions. These persons were ad- 
vised to the extent they and their 
physicians deemed necessary on 
the proper way to conserve their 
health. In nine years the saving 
in mortality in this group was 
found to be 18 per cent. 


The Metropolitan has recently 
prepared a booklet containing 
most important rules for gaining 
and keeping health. It gives 
much valuable information that 
tends to make life both long and 
happy. Send for booklet 19-B. 
It will be mailed without charge. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


Published by 


METROPOLITAN LIFE | INSURANCE COMPANY 
Biggest inthe World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Iesurance each year 
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Your first step into business 
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| & vt take the first job that comes along. 
Look them all over carefully and find out 
for yourself the particular kind of work for which 


you are best suited. 


It’s easy when you’re a Western Union messen- 
ger, because you come in contact with all kinds of 
business. When your choice is made, we will help 


you land the job. 


Good wages; bicycles at cost; recreational opportunities 
in the larger cities, and other exclusively Western Union 
activities—all while you are mentally and physi- 
cally progressing. Ask the manager of your local 
Western Union office tor additional facts. 


WESTERN UNION MESSENGER SERVICE 
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Monoplane 
Biplane 
Seaplane 


CONVERTIBLE 






Biplane Seaplane 


The perfect Christmas Gift 


The vast superiority of SILVER ACE 
MODELS is due to the fact that they, 
like the big planes today, represent a 
great advance in expert engineering. 

Their beauty will thrill you, and 
they have the desion, power and very 
light weight to outfly any scale model 
you ever owned. 

Yet SILVER ACES are simple to 
construct and amazingly strong for 
their feather weight. The 30-inch wing 
span monoplane weighs only 334 
ounces. Its silk covered demountable 
wings, oe ape and land- 
ing gear resist shock. 

You can build a cabin monoplane 
of the Ryan-Stinson-Fairchild type, 
or of the Spirit of St. Louis, as you 

refer, with a day or two of fascinat- 
ing work. Add an extra pair of wings 


or SILVER ACE pontoons and you 
can still fly your model over snow and 
ice, for it is waterproof. 

Sold Ready-to-Fly, Partly Assem- 
bled or Knocked Down. Spend your 
money wisely and buy a SILVER 
ACE from one of the hundreds of 
best stores which carry them. If your 
dealer does not sell them, remit to us 
with 5o0c extra for shipping. 


PRICES: 

Specify Spirit of St. Louis or Cabin Type 
Ready-to-Fly Monoplane - $12.50 
Partly Assembled . . . . . . 9.00 
KnockedDown ...... 8.00 
Contest Kit . . ree te 


ExtraPairofWings ..... 3.50 
PairofPontoons .... .. 4.00 
Oe eee 10 


C. O. D. orders not accepted 


THE AERO MODEL COMPANY 
329 Plymouth Court - Chicago 


his life, dashed across their blankets, trailing 
the Lizard’s face with his tail. The Lizard’s 
heart turned to water and then froze before 
he realized that the worst had not occurred. 

Meanwhile, the cause of all this excitement 
continued his calm trip around the room, 
passing close enough to their bunk to be 
touched. The boys then deduced from his 
fainter breathing that he had gone into the 
kitchen and that he had found food-scraps to 
his liking. 

Presently the skunk returned to the bunk- 
|room and made another inspection. After 
what seemed an eternity, the sound of his 
breathing ceased, and the Salamander turned 
on his flash-light again. 

The coast was clear, so the boys tumbled out 
and began a search for the place of entry. 
|A hole in the floor under one of the bunks 
was undoubtedly the entrance and exit. A 
| board was placed. over it and weighted down. 

Naturally all this noise and bustle aroused 
the entire patrol, who sat up in their bunks in- 
dignantly demanding explanation. 

““My gosh!” cried the Lizard, “there was a 
ety in here, three feet long and two feet 

2 ” 





“Skunk,” corrected the Salamander through 
teeth chattering from excitement and cold. 

“Sure it wasn’t a cougar?” joshed the King 
Snake. 

“Or maybe a grizzly bear,’ 
Black Snake. 

“Too many of them phoney sweet potatoes,” 
the Boa Constrictor chimed in. ‘You guys 
are seeing things!” 

“Honest,” pleaded the Lizard, “he was in 
| here a-smellin’ around, and he chased a mouse 
across my face, and you guys are darned 
lucky to have been asleep. He might have 
smelt up everything!” 

The Snakes were finally convinced that the 
story was true, and then each wanted an 
opportunity to tell what he would have done, 
and in each case it was a vast improvement on 
the method of the Salamander and the Lizard. 

“Tf he comes in here again, I am going 
back and sleep in the lean-to,’”’ declared the 

Lizard. 
“Oh, shut up and go to sleep,”’ begged the 
'King Snake. “Skunks never hurt anybody!” 
“T had an Uncle once, and he picked one 
up, and they had to bury his clothes!” an- 
nounced the Lizard. 
“T’d never tell a story like that on an 
Uncle of mine,” said the King Snake. “It is 
|nothing to brag about. Dry up and go to 
| sleep!” 

Whispering died down, and presently silence 
filled the cabin. 

The days that followed were full of interest- 
|ing incidents. All of the Snakes became more 
or less at home on skis; the Black Snake 
| rather less than more. After a morning of un- 

successful attempts he shook his head and 
| made a: definite announcement. 

“D’you know,” he said, “I believe it is 
| just impossible for a person with brains to do 
anything with these things. You have to have 
all of your sense in your feet.” 


> 


suggested the 
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This brought a loud, derisive snort from the 
Water Moccasin, who commented dryly, “I 
notice it doesn’t keep you from being a good 
skater.” 

And so the week passed, filled with sport 
adventure and comradeship. It really was 
surprising how quickly Saturday turned up. 
“You never can tell me,” complained the 
Lizard, “‘that this week had as many minutes 
in it as last.” And they all agreed with him 
for once. 

On the evening of departure the King Snake 
said: ‘“‘Well, fellows, I notice you have 
cleaned up the camp in good shape. Be sure 
you don’t forget anything, so that we would 
be proud to have our Scoutmaster see how we 
have left things.” 

“We have loaded the Rattler,” the Lizard 
complained, “but there doesn’t seem to be 
nearly as much stuff as we brought down. Do 
you suppose we could have lost a lot of stuff?” 

“Yes, you poor chump, we lost it down our 
throats. Whoever heard of anything eatable 
left over from a week’s camping trip?” 

“Gosh,” confessed the Lizard, “I never 
thought of that.’ 

They all stood taking a last look. 

“One thing,” said the King Snake. “We 
ought to have a good name for the cabin— 
good camp deserves a good name.” 

“Let’s call it,”’ suggested the Lizard, ‘‘The 
Snake’s Den.” 

“Why not, ‘The Skunk’s Hole?’” amended 
the Salamander. 

The Salamander was voted down, and the 
Lizard’s name for the camp was adopted. 

The return home was without incident. 
The Salamander called the Scoutmaster on the 
*phone shortly after arrival, and the latter sug- 
gested that there be an extra troop meeting 
called that evening to give the Snakes a chance 
to tell the other members of the troop their 
adventure. 

It was an excited troop that met that eve- 
ning. Every Snake wanted to talk at once, and 
emphasize, what was, to him, the most im- 
portant feature of the trip. 

The Boa Constrictor exhibited to envious 
eyes his piece of “perfect yew,” which after 
seasoning would yield at least eight perfect 
bows. The Scoutmaster pronounced the wood 
excellent and commended the Boa Constrictor 
on his judgment. 

Much laughter accompanied the Lizard’s 
account of the skunk’s visit, and the troop was 
convulsed over the Irish potatoes that turned 
sweet. No one had the heart to tell the story 
about the Salamander’s unfortunate experi- 
ment with the hot rock, and he carefully 
avoided mentioning it himself. 

Closing time came all too soon, and the 
troop went home voicing its intention of 
visiting the ‘“‘Snake’s Den”’ when summer came. 

On the way home the Lizard and Salamander 
laughed over the skunk incident, and the 
Salamander asked: ‘‘Oh, by the way, Lizard, 
did you cover up that hole again when you 
swept out the cabin this morning?” 

“T beat that a mile,” retorted the Lizard. 
“T nailed the board down.” 
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| Billy JacKson’s Tobacco Trade 
(Continued from page 11) | 
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$10. This the man put down with the other 
gold in the bundle and said, “Take it. I give 
it to you.” ; 

This seemed a little strong, and I really 
hated to take this money. I said so to him 
as well as I could in signs, but he said that 
the money was no good to him, that perhaps 
the soldiers would take it away anyhow, and 
that, even if they did not, he would not 
know how to spend it. “I give it to you,” he 
added, “because you are my friend; because 
you have a good heart. Only this morning 
you saw me first, and at once, when I asked 
you for it, you gave me the tobacco that I 
wanted—perhaps all that you had. It is good 
that you should keep this heavy yellow stuff.” 

Well, I did so, for I reasoned that anyhow 
the Indian would fool the money away, and 
it would do him no good, while it might do 
some good to me. But that is the first and 
only time I ever saw tobacco sold for $120 a 


und. 
“— we sat there and smoked and talked, the 
Indian told me how he got this gold. 

“Tt was a long time ago,” he said, “that I 
got this.” Then he sat there and for some time 
counted on his fingers and at last, holding up 
the spread left hand and two fingers of the 
right hand, said: ‘It was seven winters ago 
in the summer. Far off to the southwest on 
the Big River that runs into the Platte, nine 








of us were traveling along, going to war. One 
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day in the mornng, not long after we had 
started, our scout came in and told us that 
three persons were coming—white men. They 
were riding and were leading two pack mules. 
Soon we set out to attack them, and they 
stopped and got behind their horses and 
fought. They were brave men, but there were 
too many of us and we surrounded them. After 
a while all their horses were killed, and then a 
little later the two young men, and last of all 
the old man. He had a long beard. It was 
nearly night when they had all been killed. 

“They did not have much that we could 
take, but about his middle the old man wore 
a belt made of leather in which there was 
plenty of this stuff that you have there. We 
did not know what it was, but each one took 
some of it. I used to have more, but I think 
I have lost it traveling about. 

“Besides this, the old man had tied about 
his neck a buckskin bag full of yellow sand— 
very heavy. We did not know what this was 
for. But the buckskin sack was good, so we 
poured out the sand on the prairie and one of 
us took the sack. This is how we came to get 
this yellow stuff.” 

Well, the camp surrendered, and we took 
the Indians into the fort. I got to know 
Gray Eyes well before we reached there, and 
was sorry when we had turned them over to 
the commanding officer and had to set out 


again. 
January 
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Turtles 

1. What shall I feed 
a mud turtle? 

2. How do turiles 
fix their eggs so that 
they will hatch? 

3. How long does it take them to hatch?— 
Dickie FLoyp. 

1. Your turtle will not eat in the winter, but 
will go to sleep in the mud or in a bowl of water 
if you keep him in the house. In the spring, 
he will wake up and you can feed him worms, 
scraps of raw meat, flies, etc. 

2. Turtles lay their eggs in holes bored in 
the sand, that they have dug for that purpose. 
They select soil that is slightly moist, and 
where the warmth of the sun will help the eggs 
to develop. 

3. From two to three months. If you are 
interested in turtles and other reptiles, get the 
Merit Badge Pamphlet on Reptile Study. 
It has some interesting photographs and much 
worth-while information. 


Wearing the Uniform 


Is it O. K. to wear the uniform while soliciting 
funds or selling programs for some public event 
as Clean-up Campaigns, River Pageants, etc.— 
Scout Kari IRELAND. 

No. The Uniform should never be worn 
when the Scout is engaged in soliciting funds. 
Boy Scouts as Scouts should not be used in the 
solicitation of money or the sale of tags or other 
similar methods of solicitation of money, at any 
time. This policy is stated in Article XVI, Sec- 
tion 2, of the By-Laws. Scouts may codperate 
and wear the uniform in any worthwhile public 
activity, but they may not solicit money. 


Tanning Skins 
Can I tan or cure animal skins, so as to use 
them for moccasins, fur caps, and other articles 
of animal skins?—Scout Harry Morcoms. 
The Merit Badge Pamphlet on Leathercraft 
tells you how to do this. Instructions will be 
too long for this column. 


Protection of Wild Life 


Tell me how I can protect wild animals and 
qualify for a gold badge.—Scout D. M. PortTER- 
FIELD, JR. 

Good work, Scout. I would like to see hun- 
dreds of Scouts qualify for the gold badge 
awarded by the Permanent Wild Life Protec- 
tion Fund, although it is a hard honor to win. 
Actual results are what count, and the ex- 
ceptional service to wild life should continue 
throughout one year or more. See your 
Handbook for Boys. 

Valuable services to wild life may be ren- 
dered in the following ways: by actively sup- 
porting laws and law officers for the protection 
of birds, quadrupeds, and fishes; (report im- 
mediately to game wardens or policemen all 
violations of wild-life protective laws, make 
formal complaints against violators, and give 
testimony at the trials. In this every father 
or big brother should back up the Scouts), 
by securing the support of members of legisla- 
tures and Congress, for bills intended to enact 
better protective laws (Boy Scouts can wield 
immense influence in this direction if they 
will! Combined effort is the key to success); 
by securing the support of schools, or forming 
clubs for the protection and increase of wild 
life; by preventing, or punishing, nest-robbing 
and song-bird killing by boys who have not 
been taught to protect wild life; by addressing 
schools in behalf of wild-life protection, and 
writing school essays on the rights of birds, the 
value of birds to man, the duty of boys to 

rotect them, and the methods to be adopted; 
v securing five-year closed seasons for species 
of birds or quadrupeds that are locally be- 
coming extinct; by encouraging farmers to 
“post” their farms against all shooting; by 
helping post notices of new protective laws; 
by establishing bird sanctuaries. 


Who’s Going to the Jamboree? 
Who selects the Scouts to attend the Jamboree 
next year?—LiFE Scout WAYNE CREW. 
Every Scout has a chance to go to the Jam- 
boree in 1929. I hope that a good many of 
you are already making plans to work to earn 









money to pay your own 
way. Talk to your 
local Scout Executive 
about it, or if your 
Troop is not under 
Council, have your Scoutmaster write to the 
National Office. We want to send a thousand 
Scouts to the “‘Coming of Age Jamboree.” 


Patrols Don’t 

What color is the Scout Neckerchief and slide 
for the Flying Eagle Patrol?R—Scout Jor 
Pixus. 

Patrols do not wear different colored necker- 
chiefs. The entire Troop wears the same color. 
Patrols are distinguished by the Patrol medal- 
lion worn on the right sleeve of the uniform. 


Not Official 
Is there an official Troop officer who is called 
Assistant Senior Patrol Leader?—Scovuts Ar- 
NOLD BAUMAN and JosEPH GLOTTSTEIN. 
No, but a Senior Patrol Leader may have an 
assistant unofficially. 


Fuzz-Sticks 

1. Which is best for fire-making, a fuss-stick 
or shavings? 

2. What is the best wood for a fuzs-stick? 

3. Where can I get a pair of folding-tent posts | 
for my pup-tent?—Scout TEMPLE CLEWE. | 

1. Many people prefer the fuzz-sticks. 

2. This is how Charles F. Smith in ‘Games | 
and Recreational Methods,” tells you how to | 
make a fuzz-stick. 

“Every hiker or camper may test his skill | 
with a knife by trying to whittle a fuzz-stick. | 
All that is required is a piece of dry wood (pre- 
ferably soft), a sharp knife, and a little skill in | 
using it. Point the end of a piece of wood | 
about a foot long and an inch thick. Holding | 
the pointed end, rest the other end against | 
something solid (not your leg, unless you have 
a first-aid kit handy), and whittle long thin 
shavings, leaving them attached to the stick. 
The trick of whittling so that the shavings 
remain on the stick can be easily accomplished; 
pull up on the stick, and cut a little deeper as 
you near the end of the cut.” 

3. Supply Department. 





Fire By Friction 

Please tell me how to make a fire with a fire- 
making set, and also what kind of wood to use.— 
Scout VERL CLAYTON and Scout OrvaL 
WINGATE. 

See your Handbook for Boys. The instruc- 
tions have been given in this column several 
times. 

Scout Insignia 

1. Is it permissible to wear the Miniature 
Scout Pin (Eagle) on your Scout Hat? 

2. Why not adopt an Eagle Scout Hat Pin? 

3. What are the steps necessary to secure 
a five-year Veteran Badge?—EacLe Scout 
RosBert R. McCormick. 

1. No. 

2.. The official Hat Badge for First Class, 
Star, Life, Eagle Scouts and Scout Officials is 
the Scout Badge. All Scouts should respect 
Boy Scout Insignia and wear only official 
Insignia in the official manner. 

3. Write to the Veteran Scout Association 
be the National Office, for a Veteran application 

ank. 


Camera Films 

Can you tell me how I can get information on 
developing and printing camera films?-—HENRY 
CHENEY. 

Get the Merit Badge Pamphlet on Photogra- 
phy (20c). Directions are too long for this 
column. 

A Good Bow 

What kind of wood should be used for a Scout 

bow? Would the arrows be of the same wood? 
Where can I get these woods?—Scovut At Har- 
LEY. 
_ Hickory, Southern red cedar, black locust, 
iron wood, black walnut, white ash, lemon 
wood and live oak are all good for a bow. 
Some of them grow in the woods near your 
home. The Supply Department will sell you 
lemon-wood billets. 





1, Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
3. Questions which require more than 75 words for a must be ignored. 
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4. Questions which have been 





5. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouti 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the 


‘activities and the interests 
partment 
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JOIN 


One of the Biggest Training Squads 
of All Time! 








/'/ 


‘ 





‘ 


My. 


You Can... right 


in your own home! 


20,238 boys kept these Personal Rec- 
ordslastyear.Signup — now —for1929! 

By sending in the coupon, you can 
go “in training”’, along with thousands 
of other boys, and keep your record 
on a personal score board—a record 
all your own! 

And that score board is yours for 
the asking. It’s a month to month rec- 
ord of your height and weight. Put it 
up in your room. Chalk up your pres- 
ent height and weight. Follow the 
rules given below. And watch your 
record climb! It’s thrilling and —more. 
For that steady climb in height and 
weight means you’re heading 
straight for the “pink of con- 






MAIL THIS COUPON 


Get lots of sleep, fresh air, 
exercise. Avoid things that don’t 
belong “on the training table”. 
For instance, tea and coffee — 
drinks that contain caffein, a 
harmful drug. 

Instead, pick a drink that helps 
your score. Postum made with milk. 
It’s hot, delicious, a favorite with 
coaches and their teams. 

Postum is made of whole wheat and 
bran roasted to a rich brown. All you 
do is add hot milk and a little sugar 
to Instant Postum. A fragrant drink 
that brings you the nourishment of 
milk, plus the wholesomeness of grains. 

Along with your score board will 
come a week’s supply of Instant 
Postum, so you can start at once. 

One thing more about the score 
board. It’s a whiz. For, all around 
your own record, are the world records 
in the major sports—each illustrated, 
and giving the name of the record 
maker, his country, and the date. 
Official. Indisputable. Sign up for the 
big training squad. Mail the coupon 
for Postum and score board today! 


NOW ! 





dition”? that marks the real 





athletes and champions! 


Is training hard? Not at all! 
Here are the big coaches’ rules: 
Eat plenty of good food. 





Name 
© 1929, P. Co., Inc. 
Postum is one of the Post Health Products, Street 
which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, 
Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. City Sinte 


Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want totry Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 
my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


P.— BL. — 1-79 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 














Postum, made in the cup by adding boilin; 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in the worl 
to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, 





In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Company, Led, 


812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 














hut should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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TRAIGHT AS AN ARROW 


When you curl your fingers 
around an AKRO AGATE 
oo AIM... LBF GOl... 


it’s “outside the ring” for the 


other fellow. 


No marble ever made could 
match the quality you will find 
in AKRO AGATES. They 
are round -- perfectly round -- 
made in colors that remind 
you of the rainbow; they 
sparkle and shine like jewels; 
they’ll make the other fellow 
open his eyes when you 


“drag ’em out”. 








A letter from you to MR. 
AKRO, inclosing 3 cents 
in stamps, will bring you 
this interesting booklet, 
telling all about marble 
games and tournament rules 





The AKRO AGATE COMPANY 


K 


CLARKSBURG,WVA. Fi? DEPARTMENT A~4 








Gare? 
LOOK FOR. THE CROW ON EVERY BOX 








The driver of the 





Painting loaned by the 


New York Central 





TWENTIETH CENTURY SAYS: 


““T drive the Twentieth Century Lim- 
ited, America’s fastest express train, 
between Harmon and Albany four 
days a week. Good physical condition 
is necessary. I could not be bothered 
by colds, coughs or sore throats. That 
is why on bad days I take a box of 
Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops along. 
They keep my throat moist and pro- 
tect it against smoke and fog.” 
ooo B. TULLY... 
Unpleasant and dangerous colds and 
coughs—many of the sicknesses which 


keep you away from fun and play start 
right in the throat. Smith Brothers’ 
Cough Drops will protect you! 

And they’re good candy! 5c—twokinds: 
S. B. (black) or the new Menthol. 














| Making a Model Railroad Realistic 
By R. Mitchell 

MAXY fellows have received electric trains 

for Christmas, and it is to you fellows 

| that lam speaking. Here are a few suggestions 

to do away with any bareness: 


Making Trees 
Small pieces of evergreen (spruce or hem- 
| lock) are needed. These pieces are broken at 
the branchings, until there is only one spike 
to each piece. Take a couple of these twigs, 
and insert the ends into the hole of a wooden 
button, or if buttons are unprocurable, old 
checkers, with a hole bored in the center, will 
do. If ‘‘forests’’ are wanted stick the twigs 
into holes bored in a cigar-box top (these holes 

should be fairly close together). 


Electric Lights 

Flashlight bulbs are about the right size for 
this. Light wire should be used, and if unin- 
sulated, should be taped wherever it comes in 
contact with metal. A light in the houses, 
which can easily be made of wood or meccano, 
and one in the station (if there isn’t one al- 
ready) makes a great difference in a dark room. 
Poles to carry the wires should be made of stifi 
wire, bent in a T shape, 
with loops at the ends 
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first steep hill, but Assistant Scoutmaster 
Lewis was in search of new sights and new 
thrills, and perhaps a picture. Breathing 
heavily he gained the top and gazed before him 
at a widened expanse of snow. The slide had 
split over a low hill directly in front of him, 
and he had seen only part of it! Before him 
lay hundreds of acres of buried timber. He 
must see more of this, the best observation 
point seemed to be the hill which had split 
the slide. He was eager now and hurried to the 
top of this hill. 

“Holy smoke!” he gasped as he looked 
around him, “that was a regular he one. 
Clear from the top of the peak. Say, I'll bet 
this old feller groaned some as he took that wild 
ride down the mountain.” ; 

On all sides for a half-mile in each direction 
was a sea of snow, broken only by an occa- 
sional huge rock or stump; the slide had come 
with an enormous volume and speed and spread 
over the entire lower hills like a flood of white, 
clean hot wax left there to cool. 

‘“‘T sure would like to have had a reserved 
seat across the canyon for this performance,” 
he grinned, remembering how once he had 
watched a small slide come tumbling down 
the mountain. 

So taken up with the 
scene had he been that 





of the crossbars, to 
carry the wires. A 
wooden wheel 2 inches 
in diameter, makes a 
good base, or bending 
the bottom of the wire. 
It will be necessary to 
nail these bases to the 
floor. Connect the wires 
to your transformer at 
asteady current or toa 


ability can accomplish 
wonders by just work- 
ing along these lines. 


The Death Race 
By E. D’Alton Partridge 
= AN alive! That’s 

some slide for 
you!” breathed Assis- 
tant Scoutmaster Lewis 
as he surveyed a breadth 
of timber that had been 
| laid low by the onslaught 


roamed 








A Boy’s Life 
By Harry Wm. Maue 


I’ve sailed with ease the seven seas, 
To many a distant port. 
I’ve entered in ease through magic 


eys, 
Where Buddha once paid court! 
I’ve felt the lure of the Midnight Sun, 
The heat of the desert’s sand. 
I saw the sun when day was done 
Across a tropic strand! 
I’ve heard the snarl of the jungle 


battery. ‘eas seat ae / 
, wi ; plaintive notes of the quail. 
Any 7 with a fair In India, I had a feast, 
amount of carpentry I’ve heard the swish of a sail! 


I’ve roamed around the old frontiers, 
With Lewis, Boone and Clark! 
Amongst the Alps I lost my fears 
And had a merry lark! 

I’ve talked with Lindbergh, also Byrd, 
And soared the azure skies. 

I’ve shared the thrills with Pirates 


ld, 
I’ve heard the wind softly sigh. 
No doubt you think that I have 


While on a tour or two— 
But no, dear friends, I’ve stayed at 


home 
With ‘Boys’ Life,”’ the same as you! 


all thoughts of his skis 
had vanished. Only now 
as one of them fell from 
his shoulder did he think 
of using them here. 

“Wonder how they 
will go on this kind of 
snow,” he ventured as 
he was strapping them 
on, “I'll try them any- 
way.” 

This was no more said 
than down he glided 
over the brow of the 
hill to bring himself to a 
graceful stop at the 
foot of the long hill 
that led to the top of 
Guides Peak. Looking 
up toward .the peak he 
saw a huge path of 
smooth snow running 
clear up to where the 
cliffs began. A broad 
smile found his face. 

“Ted old boy,” he 
laughed, ‘“‘here is where 








of snow and earth. 

“Believe I will go 
and look it over,” he mused to himself as 
he slung the trusty pair of skis over his 
shoulder. ‘ 

Lewis had a peculiar habit of venturing out 
into the white out-of-doors alone on days like 
this when a clean, fresh snow had put a new 
coat on the hills during the night and perhaps 
had made certain ski courses, of which he 
personally knew, more enticing to a hunter of 
clean thrills. Any winter day may find him, 
camera and skis, trudging up some winding 
canyon to a spot where he knew it would widen 
into a series of flats which offered unequaled 
sport on the “greased boards.” 

It was nearing the end of the skiing season, 
and in order to make use of every opportunity 
Lewis was taking a hike to Aspen Grove in 
hopes of finding a new picture, or a better 
skiing hill. It was just a mile before he reached 
his destination that his interest was directed 
across the canyon to a huge river of snow 
that had come crashing down from the very 
top of Guides Peak and spread destruction over 
hundreds of acres of living timber. It looked 
interesting, and Ted’s inquisitive mind de- 
manded an investigation. 

The slide was on the opposite side of the 
canyon from the road which made it necessary 
to descend to the creek below, and then take a 
a laborious trail up over the bottom of the slide 
to a point of vantage where he could command 
a view of the entire situation. At the bottom 
of the slide he stopped to view the huge 
trees and rocks that lay there, evidence that 
the slide had come with an enormous velocity, 
breaking huge spruce-trees as if they were 
toothpicks. 

Ted knew this spot; he had spent many 
happy hours wandering among the trees in the 
summer searching for bird pictures, but now, 
stretching out above him to the brow of the 
| first hill was a hundred-yard strip as clear of 
| trees as if a huge mower had clipped them all 
| off and carried them away. It was completely 
| bare, the trees having been covered up with 
twenty feet of hard-packed snow. 

It was a long, tedious climb to get over this 
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you get the ride of your 
young life.” 

With thoughts of a speedy ride he labored 
up the smooth surface of the slide, at intervals 
he stopped and looked back to see how the 
slope looked, and to pause for a moment while 
he drank in the grandeur of that stage before 
him all hung in white. Ted, being a real 
Scout, appreciated this sort of thing; he liked 
to stand there and feel the fresh, cool breeze 
play on his cheek and feel the power and 
greatness of the great out-of-doors before him. 
Far below he could hear the creek leaping 
its way toward the river, at intervals he would 
catch the call of some bird which unconsciously 
he would identify as he climbed on. 

_ Half-way up he stopped and kicked a hole 
in the snow to place his trusty skis in. He had 
been out several times before alone, as was 
evidenced by the way he buckled his skis on. 

“Better try it from here first,” he thought 
as he kicked his booted feet in the straps, ‘‘I 
may need some practice on this slope.” 

Half straightening himself he took one look, 
a deep breath and “shoved off” onto the white 
sea below him. With increasing velocity he 
swept down the hill; behind him there trailed a 
cloud of fine snow like the dust following a 
running horse on the prairie. Down the hill he 
swooped and came to a graceful stop on 
“Point Lookout,” the hill which gave him the 
first view of the entire slide. 

“‘Hot dog!” he exclaimed, “I wish the troop 
was here now.” 

He looked back over his trail which lay up 
the hill like a double pen mark. 

“That was not half bad. I think I can come 
from that first break up there, that sure will be 
some ride!” 

With this thought in his mind he shouldered 
his skis and started the long trudge up the hill. 

“Walk forty minutes and slide three,” he 
puifed as he wound his way up through the 
snow, “guess it’s worth it though,” he added 
as he chucked his implements of speed into the 
snow and turned about to look behind him. 

For nearly an hour Assistant Scoutmaster 
Ted Lewis labored up the snow-slide, his legs 

(Continued on page 52) 
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The Land Baby 


By Donald A. Cadzow 
Illustrated by Frank Spalding 


way northward to some hidden spot in the Arctic sea. The 
bull walrus roared in the leads, and the barking seals called 
to their mates on the ice. The sun rose higher and higher each 
day, and many of the Yagmuit hunters became snowblind 
from the glare before they could make their protecting 
wooden snow-goggles. 

One day Koomanah was hunting seals along an open lead 
when he saw another hunter-in a deadly struggle with a white 
bear. Apparently the bear, wounded but still full of fight, 


“He has been dead many summers,” the old man ex: 
plained. ‘He was killed by the Itkillik, near the fresh water 
lake of the big bear.” 

“Ah!” the boy shouted, “I, Koomanah, have spilled the 
blood of five Itkillik. My father’s eye followed the arrow’s 
flight.” 

Shorth, after this talk Alukuk fell asleep, and the boy 
watched by his bedside, fearful lest the old man die. His 
mother had often told him of the powerful shaman, 

his father’s brother. 














Ss 





And many nights 
on the height of the 
land, when the cold 
winter wind whistled 
around their snug 
iglu, he had listened 
to tales of the won- 
derful things this 
man could do. Sure- 
ly this powerful 
uncle would aid him 
in returning to his 
people, he thought, as 
he set about making 
blood soup against 
the time when he 
would awaken. 


ALUKUK slept for 
several hours, 
and appeared some- 
what stronger when 
he awoke. Koomanah 
pillowed him against 
a pile of skins and 
fed him the soup 
from a musk-ox horn 
spoon. Then, after 
resting awhile, the 
shaman asked the 
boy to sit beside him, 
for he had many, 
things to tell him. 
““My nephew,” he 
said, “as I slept, 
both your father’s 
and mother’s spirit 








“OOMANAH, the Tagmuit Eskimo boy, looked 
down sadly upon a pile of stones on the top of a 
bluff overlooking the Arctic sea. His mother, the 
only friend he had ever known, rested in the shallow 
grave, beneath the stones, which he had scooped out with his 
stout copper knife. Before passing on to the land where 
spirits dwell, she had asked to be buried near the salt ice, 
which had been tabu to her for so many years. 
Natic, Koomanah’s mother, had been an outcast ever since 
her son was born. 
For, according to the _ . 
laws of her people, a an! . = 
child born anywhere “Vv ion 4 
but on the sea ice . * 
had to be exposed ‘ ‘ 
to the elements so it 
would die. [If al! 
children were allow- 
ed to live, the game 
of the country would 
soon become ex- 
hausted and all the 
Eskimo would 
starve. Koomanah 
was a land baby, 
born far inland while 
his mother’s band 
were hunting the 
Barren Grounds cari 
bou. Ostracised by 
her people for not 
obeying the laws of 
her tribe, Natic had 
taken refuge with 
her little one on a 
height of land _ be- 
tween the Eskimo 
country and that of 
the Itkillick, or In- 
dians. : 

Here Koomanah, 

the outcast, had 
grown to manhood, 
always in constant 
fear of his own peo- 
ple and of the In- 
dians, who made oc- 
casional raids across 
the height of land to The bear, 
the Arctic coast. 
Straight as an arrow and nearly six feet in height, the boy was 
a fine specimen of the Eskimo people. His ancestors were not 
the greasy Kogmollik of the Alaskan coast. They were the 
copper and stone workers of the Arctic; brave warriors and 
strong men. 

Twenty long nights of six months each, and twenty long 

days had passed since Natic had broken the laws of her 
tribe. She had lived to see her son grow from a weakling land 
baby to a self-reliant man, as quick and active as the crooked- 
horn sheep in the mountains. And as deadly to her enemies 
as the big glacier bear. 
Indians silently warned their people not to disturb the two 
lone Tagmuits on the height of land. For this outcast boy 
had become a fearsome bowman, and often his long copper- 
tipped shafts passed completely through a caribou. Often he 
had killed a musk-ox with a single bolt. 

Life had been bearable while his mother was alive, but now 
Koomanah was lonesome and alone. After his mother’s death 
he did not return to the height of land, but stayed’ on the 
coast near the salt ice. For such an experienced hunter, it 
was not hard to kill an occasional seal or bear, and, unencum- 
bered by dogs, his wants were simple. 

Ofttimes late at night when the silvery Arctic moon lighted 
up the vast white spaces of Coronation Gulf like an arc lamp, 
Koomanah would go as near as he dared to the iglus of his 
people. Lying flat on his stomach behind an ice cake he would 
watch the movements of the villagers until detected by the 
dogs. Sometimes on these’ visits he would leave a dead seal 
cached near the settlement, where someone would be sure to 
find it. Alukuk, the medicine-man, always claimed the credit 
for these offerings, by saying his favorite spirits had left them 
there for him. He had seen Koomanah late one night as he 
was returning from a bear hunt, and surmising that he was the 
one who brought the seals, held his peace. 

For one long day and night the outcast lived on the coast, 
longing for the companionship of his people. ‘‘Lelu” the 
sun came back to the ice-floes, and the snow geese honked their 
1929 


The bleaching bones of five marauding 





wounded, but still full of fight, had caught its. would-be slayer, unprepared for a rush 


had caught its would-be slayer, Alukuk, the medicine-man, 
unprepared for a rush. 

Koomanah watched the fight between the man and beast 
from behind an ice cake. Finally, when the man‘was thrown 
to the ground, he jumped from behind his hiding-place with 
his spear poised, and quickly drove the shaft into the body of 
the bear. In its death struggle the animal fell upon the form 
of the medicine-man, and before Koomanah could kill the 
bear with his long copper-bladed knife, the man was seriously 
hurt by the huge threshing body. Resouing.the unconscious 
form of the old fellow from underneath’ the dying beast, the 
outcast boy carried him up the cliffs to a sheltering cave, where 
he kept his simple household necessities. After placing the 
old hunter on a pile of skins, Koomanah washed his wounds 
with salt water and ‘seal blood. “The man finally regained 
consciousness and gazing about him inquired in a weak voice 
where he was. 


as WAS some time before tne boy could speak, he had gone 
so long without talking. But he managed to stammer 
an answer to the old man’s question. 

“Tam Koomanah, son of Natic,’’ he explained. ‘ ‘This is my 
shelter where I hide in fear of my people,’for I am a land baby.” 

The man lay quietly for a while on his bed of skins. Finally 
he said, “I have seen you many times bringing seals for the 
Tagmuit, and wondered who you were.’ 

“Yes! My elder brother, I have tried to help the Tagmuit, 
for Iam a good hunter and can not eat all I kill, so I share with 
my mother’s band. She told me that is the custom of the 
people of the ice.” 

The old man closed his eyes in pain and lay still for so long 
that Koomanah thought he had passed on. . The boy breathed 
a sigh of relief, however, when the sharp, black eyes slowly 
opened and he spoke in a stronger voice. 

‘My nephew,” he said, “I knew your mother when she was 
a little girl. I am Alukuk, your father’s elder brother.” 

““My father,” Koomanah interrupted, ‘“‘I have never seen.” 


came to me A 


white bear with 
wings also visited 
me, and I know I am about to die. My medicine is strong,’ 
but when the spirits call, we of the earth must go. But be- 


fore I leave I have one more task to perform.” 

Fumbling about under his caribou-skin coat, Alukuk drew 
forth a bag made from the skin of a young white bear. Hand- 
ing it to his nephew he continued: 

“This bag holds my medicine, and you are the first Tagmuit, 
beside myself, to ever have it in his hands. _Open it and look; 
upon the powerful medicine it contains.” 

Koomanah, with cold sweat pouring down his face, opened 
the bag according to the old man’s directions and spread its 
contents upon a convenient stone. A small pouch made from 
the head of a loon contained some mysterious powder, weird- 
looking ivory carvings, and small human and animal figures 
of native copper, made up the contents of the bag. 

After the charms and fetishes had been arranged on the flat 
surface of the rock, Alukuk passed his hands over his face and 
told the boy to watch him carefully. As Koomanah gazed 
at the old man, two teeth suddenly began to grow out of 
each side of the shaman’s mouth. A stone marten hopped 
to his shoulder, and a wolf howled near the entrance to the 
shelter. 

Alukuk again passed his hands over his face and the teeth 
and the marten disappeared. 'The boy shivered in sheer fright 
and tried to run away, but his feet seemed glued to the ground 
and he could not move. 

The medicine-man rested a moment as he watched the 
changing expressions on the boy’s face. Then he spoke. 

“Did you see my big teeth, the marten, and hear the wolf 
howl?” he queried. 

Koomanah, too scared to speak, nodded his head. 

“Ah! you will do,” the old man said weakly, as he again 
lay back on the skins and dozed- 

For several minutes he did not move, then suddenly he 
pointed a finger at the boy and said: 

“Koomanah, son of Natic, you are a land baby; but 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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This is the IDEAL three-foot Model of the 
Tri-motored m 
Commander Byrd's North Pole Airplane. 
realistic and guaranteed to fly. 

Complete Construction Outfit............ 


The boy at the top is flying the IDEAL three-foot 
Model of the “SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS”; the most 
famous Airplane in the world. 
Model-duplicate of Col. Lindbergh's Air- $7.50 
Complete Construction Outfit... .. 


Comes 


Ask 





Bauiia your 
Scale Model 
Airplane 
the IDEAL way! 


[DEAL Model Airplanes are the most perfect 

copies of real "planes it is possible to make 
in Flying Models. 
built like real ones, in appearance, proportions 
and constructional details, and have movable 
ailerons, elevators and rudder. 
realistic, well-made and many of them found 
on IDEAL Models only; aluminum disc wheels 
with brass bearings, steel propeller shaft with 
real ball-bearings, accurately carved propeller 
of hard wood, aluminum radiators, cowlings and 
hoods, and others. 

Building the IDEAL way is easy—and sure! 
IDEAL Construction Outfits contain every- 
thing needed; wood parts cut to size, ribs 
all metal 
finished. Scale Plans, with actual size Patterns 
and Diagrams, and clear Instr.ctions, show 
every operation and simplify the work. 


They are designed and 


All parts are 


parts completely 


Build your scale Model 
the IDEAL way; then 
you will have a strong, 
sturdy little ship with 


heavy, powerful rubber motor that will send it 
through the air for lo 
and fly an IDEAL Model now and win the IDEAL 


Silver Wings and Certificate of Award. 


ng, perfect flights. Build 





FOKKER Monoplane; 


Very 


This is an exact 


“EVERY BOY'S" Airplane is another fine one; 
3%-foot wing span and very easy to construct. 
This one can be built in two hours. 

Complete Outfit ... 


The “CECIL PEOLI RACER” is a thirty-six- 
inch Championship Racing Airplanethat will winrec- 


in Complete Construc- $3.75 


tion Outfit containing everything necessary . 


IDEAL, Model Airplanes and IDEAL 
Supplies for Model Builders are sold to 
Toy, Sporting Goods and Department 


for them by Name— 


If unobtainable, send the 


order; direct to us. 
Colo., and in Canada, add S0c. to each 
price above.) 


ER; 


(West of Denver, 


Plans for Models—25c each 
Accurate, }4-size Plans with Building-Flying In- 
structions for any one of the following: New York- 
Curtiss; 
Seaplane; Bleriot; Taube or Nieuport Monoplanes; 
Cecil Peoli Racer—25c each. 


DeHavilland; NC-4 


Book catalogue free 


64-page Book for 


Model Builders—5c 


Full 


builders of any kind of M 


lists 


of .useful information for 
els; 


hundreds of parts, fittings, 


materials and supplies for all 
typesof Racing and other Models. 


Biggest, 
tainable; 


best book-catalog ob- 
send for yours right 


away. 


Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Company, Inc., 
Largest Manufacturers of Model Airplanes 
Established in 1911 
24 West 19th Street 


New York City 









Gold Quillers 

VERY once in a while we 

hear some one, who knows 
very little about the facts, 
make a statement to the effect 
that it is easy to win a Gold 
Quill. In answer let me say, 
that I have now been in charge 
of this work for the National 
Council for over two years. 
Only a few have succeeded 
during that time in winning 
the Quill. During the whole 
period of the Lone Scout program, from its 
| beginning up to the present moment, there are 
only about seventy Quill owners. If it were 
an easy thing to win the Quill, these facts 
| would not be true. 
| Winning a Gold Quill is a difficult job in 
| Journalism, and our seventy Quill owners are a 
cistinct, high-grade class 
of Boy Scout Journal- 
ists, and they are to be 
|congratulated on win- 
| ning the Quill through 
the difficult contributor 
route. 

Elmer T. Hendricks, 
old-timer Lone Scout, 
and one of our boosters 
and leaders, has just 
won his Gold Quill. In 
a recent letter he states: 
| ‘After years and many 
|hours of hard work I 
am now prepared to 
apply for the greatest 
Lone Scout award in 
journalism, namely the 
Gold Quill. My list of 
points and names of 
{contributions are en- 
closed, and I hope you 
can check them through 
and make the Quill 
available to me before 
loeg. Many fellows 
'claim that the Quill 
is easily won, but let 
them try to win it. I 
have written forty-five 
different contributions in order to gain four 
hundred credit points on the third and last 
|\lap of winning the Quill, not to mention the 
| other articles which were not accepted. Now 
that I have won this award, I will start 
jall over again and see if I cannot win the 
| Bronze, Silver Medal, etc. The writing game 
lures me on, and I shall continue contributing 
as of old.” 

Then, with this article he contributes an 
| article for The Lone Scout. He also says that 
| Scouting in Region 1o looks brighter. 








| 











| Scout Executive Monroe Helps Lone 
Scout Tribe 

| QCOUT EXECUTIVE MONROE of Berke- 
|~ ley, California, outlined the following 
| projective work program for a tribe of Lone 
| Scouts within the Berkeley Area Council. 
| We quote from his report as follows: 

| “The Tribe members (not including the 
| leader) accepted “billets,” each choosing the 
subject in which he was most interested, as 
follows: 


| 1—Tracking 4—Knots 
2—Flag 5—Birds 
3—Knife and ax 6—Signaling 


THE PROJECT 

“They choose Signaling as their main 
| project for the month, and with this in mind, 
they agreed on the following program of activ- 
ities at their weekly patrol meetings: 

‘Color Ceremony—in charge of No. 2, to be 
varied from week to week if he so decided. 

“Roll Call and payment of dues—in charge 
of Tribe leader. 

“* Signal Drill—in charge of No. 6, who would 
teach certain new letters each week. 

“‘Contests—first week, Observation, such as 
Kim’s game, etc., in charge of No. 1. Second 
week, Knots, in charge of No. 4. Third 
Week, Whittling, in charge of No. 3. Fourth 
wetk, “Spell down” on forms of respect to 
Flag, under No. 2. 

“Signal Baseball—in charge of No. 6. 

“Games—in charge of Tribe Leader. 

“The winner of the contest earned the right 














to carry the flag the next meeting. Between 


When 


Lone Scout 





Corner sign made by a Lone Scout. 
you made your sign? 
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meetings they all practiced 
Signaling, the objective being 
to pass the signaling test for 
the next rank at the end of the 
month. Bird study was to be 
the main feature of the next 
month.” 


Lone Scout Donald Owen, 
Clifton, Texas 

IX a recent letter from Scout 

Owen he makes the follow- 
ing interesting statement: 

“I was born in Port Arthur, Texas, and was 
a subscriber to Boys’ Lire before I had a 
chance to be a Scout. Reading this magazine 
made me want to become a Boy Scout of 
America, but we moved on the farm where we 
are living now before I was of Scout age. This 
stopped my idea of becoming a Boy Scout 
until I began reading 
The Lone Scout. Finding 
out that boys not able 
to attend Troop meet- 
ings could become. a 
Lone Scout I sent for 
application blank, and 
as a result I am now a 
Lone Scout, of the Boy 
Scouts of America. I 
became a Lone Scout 
because I live too far 
away from the Troop 
and can not go out 
rights to attend meet- 
ings. We have too 
many chores to do 
every evening, and it is 
dark before we get 
through. Then, my 
parents object to my 
going out to town after 
dark by myself. This is 
not the only reason, 
however, I like to work, 
study and do things 
that are interesting by 
myself. 

“‘In the summer when 
I don’t have to work 
I go to the woods and 
cook my own meals, hunt squirrels, and go 
swimming. In the winter I climb the moun- 
tain where I have trap lines, catching animals 
and selling their furs and save my money. I 
just love to be alone and be a Lone Scout.” 


Have 


How to Tan Pelts 


IF THE pelt is fresh from the animal it needs 

no soaking, but if it has been dried it must 
be soaked either in running water from one to 
six hours or in brine. When pelt is pliable 
take it out. _ If you leave the pelt in the brine or 
water too long the hair will loosen and drop out. 

The pelt must be carefully scraped to get 
all the membranes removed from it. If flesh 
and fat adhere, the tanning liquid will not 
penetrate. Remove any fat on the skin by 
rubbing hot corn-meal or sawdust on the flesh, 
but not on the fur side; then scrape well. 

To “pickle” the hide dissolve one quart of 
salt in a gallon of hot water. Let it cool and 
then dissolve into it slowly one ounce of sul- 
phuric acid, being careful not to inhale the 
fumes, as they are poisonous. The amount 
used will depend on the size of the skin, also 
the size of the dish, an earthen dish especially, 
because the acid will eat metal. 

Soak the pelt in this solution, turning it and 
working it so the pelt will be evenly tanned. 
It should “pickle” from two days to a week, 
depending upon the thickness of the skin. The 
pelt can stay in this solution for months without 
injury. If you are doing a lot of tanning save 
the first pickling liquid for subsequent use. 

Now wash the pelt. Go overit with a scraper, 
pressing out all the liquids you can, then soak 
the skin in a solution of common washing soda 
for about two hours. Rinse in clear water. 

To soften hang it out until half dry, then 
work it back and forth over the edge of a plane, 
flesh side down, pulling it in all directions until 
it is white and dry all over. When you have 
the skin whitened to your satisfaction, give it 
a final finish with fine sandpaper or pumice. 

Then rub into the flesh side of an animal oil: 
Tallow or neat’s foot, butter, lard, but not vege- 
table oil. Remove any surplus oil with hot corn- 
meal or sawdust. Comb out the hair and you 
havea well-tanned hide, ready for use or storage. 
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Boys! FREE! 
BULLS EYE BBs 


Write your name on this advertisement and take it 
to your nearest hardware store. They will give you 
FREE a nickel tube of Bulls Eye Air Rifle Shot. Prac- 
tice with this shot on the FREE targets the dealer will 
also give you and you'll soon be able to win some 
of the Fifty prizes, including three special Boy Scout 
prizes, which are awarded each month for best 
marksmanship. To be an expert marksman you 
need smooth, shiny, steel Bull’s Eye BBs. They 
won't stick in your rifle. And you can use them 
over and over because they don’t flatten out. 


BULLS EYE 
3102 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Take This Advertisement To Your Hardware Store 
If your dealer hasn’t Bulls Eye_ mail 
advertisement to us with Dealer's Name 

COUPON 

Good for a Nickel Size Tube of 
Bulls Eye Steel Air Rifle Shot 
s Please deliver to this boy 

Retailers: one Nickel size tube of 

Bulls Eye Steel Air Rifle Shot and Free 

Target. Mail us this coupon and we will 

immediately remit to you the retail price of 

five cents. 


AMERICAN BALL COMPANY 
3102 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, 




















your our 
that much, before you go tte sports oe tax vor 
‘we want only a perfectly healthy, normal boy to write 
for this big book on wrestling.’’ Get the inside secrets on 
wr ing from world champions. 


Farmer Burns and Frank Gotch 





c itsu 
bring you cur Fine tus hietic and wrest- 
Bind. "Grasp the wonderful oppectunlts. Seats exe. 
Farmer Burns. 1341 Ry. Exch. Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


FREE TO BOYS 
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BENJAMIN fire 


Outshoots 
All Others 


boys leaders. 
The NEW 







America’s Original AirRifle 


$5" your dealer's 
BENJAMIN of sent postpaid. Write! 
Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 621 N.Broadway, St.Louis, Mo. 
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W HAT keeps a glider aloft and. how long 
can they soar? 

A glider stays aloft by taking advantage of 
upward rising air currents just as a soaring 
bird does. Gliders are usually flown in hilly 
sections where the wind blows steadily up the 
slope of some hill which deflects it upwardly, 
and as air in rapid motion has considerable 
pressure it lifts the wings of the glider. The 
glider operator manipulates the controls so 
he can‘ maintain lateral and longitudinal bal- 
ance. Gliders cannot be kept aloft in still air 
or in moderate breezes, the wind must ascend 
with considerable velocity. German glider 
enthusiasts have kept aloft for several hours 
and skilled pilots have even covered con- 
siderable distance by controlling their glider 
so it was always in a favorable air current. 

Eprtor’s Note: Duration record 14 hours; 
2700 feet altitude above point of starting. 


What are the main types of airplanes and how 
do they differ? 
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tural parts tends to retard forward movement 
of the airplane (called drag or drift). This 
force is represented by the line of resistance 
and it acts through the center of resistance. 
This must be overcome by the traction or pull 
of the propeller in a tractor biplane, and by the 
push or thrust of the propeller, in a pusher- 
type machine, which force acts through the 
center of thrust. When an airplane is in normal 
horizontal flight, it is evident that the traction 
must equal the resistance or be greater than the 
resistance, and the lift must equal the weight 
or be greater than the weight. 


NOTE: The most important force acting on 
an airplane is gravity, which tends to pull it 

to the ground, and is represented by the weight 
of the plane, passengers and load. Gravity 
is sometimes personified into “Old Man 
Gravity,” and it is said of him that “He'll git 
yer, ef yer doan watch out.” Gravity, of 
which weight is a measure, decreases with the 
distance from the earth, 





Airplanes are divided 
into two main classes: 
monoplanes and multi- 
planes, depending upon 
the number of support- 
ing surfaces employed. 
The most common type 
of multiplane is a two- 
surface design known as 
a biplane, Three-surface 
machines, known as tri- 
planes, have also re- 
ceived limited applica- 
tion. 

What is a wind-tunnel of an sirplane? 
and how is.it used? 

A wind-tunnel consists 
of a square or round cas- 





How Many of These 
Aviation Subjects 
Do You Know? 


Write your questions on Avia- 
tion to an expert 

What is a dihedral angle? 
What is lateral dihedral? 
What is longitudinal dihedral? 
What is positive stagger? 
What is negative stagger? 
Why used in respect to wings 


What is angle of incidence? 
What is angle of attack? 
What is aspect ratio? 


and if you could fly high 
enough you would attain 
a place where the attrac- 
tion was so faint that it 
would practically not 
exist or a body would 
float through interstellar 
space until it came 
within the sphere or at- 
traction of some other 
mass. The standard 
unit of weight in 
England is one pound 
and it is the force of the 
earth’s attraction on a 
piece of platinum, 
called the Standard 
Pound, deposited with 
the Board of Trade in 
London. 








ing through which a 
powerful fan forces a 
current of air at high speed, say at sixty or 
more miles per hour. The model is mounted 
in the wind-tunnel in different ways. 

Note: It is mounted on a scale-beam which 
has balance-weights so that the force of the 
air stream acting on the model may be meas- 
ured, and the efficiency of various types of 
wings can be calculated and the effect of stream- 
lining to reduce the resistance. The plane 
being motionless, accurate observation may 
be made and data obtained that could not be 
obtained in actual flight. 


Describe the main parts of all airplanes. 

All airplanes must have one or more sets of 
wings or lifting surface, a fuselage or body to 
which they are attached, and which carries 
the pilot and load, and in single engine ma- 
chines the power plant and auxiliaries. The 
rear end of the fuselage is provided with 
vertical and horizontal rudders and vertical 
and horizontal stabilizing fins (called the tail as- 
sembly or empennage). The fuselage has a land- 
ing gear composed of wheels and a tail skid (or 
tail wheel) for land service or a boat hull or 
floats for alighting and taking off from water. 


Why are radial engines so widely used? 

Radial engines are widely used because they 
are compact and the lightest possible con- 
struction for the power developed. 


What is an “‘inertia starter”? 

This is a method by which 'the energy stored 
in a small flywheel, by rotating it with a hand 
crank at a very high speed through gearing, 
is imparted to the engine crankshaft to start 
the engine on its cycle. 


What forces are always acting on an airplan in 


flight? 


Air friction on the wings and other struc- 


At the center of the 
earth a body will be attracted with equal force 
in every direction. It will therefore have no 
weight, though its mass is unchanged. 

When the airplane is turning, centrifugal 
force acts upon the airplane—every body 
which is moved in a curved path is urged out- 
ward from the center of the curve by a force 
termed “centrifugal” force. When you loop 
the loop centrifugal force keeps the pilot sitting 
on the pilot seat, although he is upside down, 
and in a perfect loop it seems as if you sat 
perfectly still and the earth turned round you. 
Take a small tin pail of water and swing it 
around over your ned and you will see that 
the water does not spill out. 

I was flying one day over the city of Paris 
with the first aviator to fight a battle in the 
sky. His name was Franz and he described 
to me in thrilling terms this combat, in which 
the observers in the opposing airplanes fired 
at each other with pistols and rifles as they 
passed within range, circling around and around 
in the clouds until finally Franz’s observer 
mortally wounded the German pilot and the 
machine crashed to the ground. The first 
aerial combat in the history of war. 

I looked down through the bottom of the 
fuselage of the airplane in which we were 
flying which was used for taking photographs 
and which had a window just below the ob- 
server’s seat. While I was watching the 
beautiful city and looking down upon the Arc 
de Triumph, Notre Dame, Bois de Bologne, and 
the Seine River winding in a serpentine course 
below, all of a sudden, I saw the blue sky. 
I kept on looking and pretty soon the city 
came round below me again in its proper 
position, and I realized we had just “looped 
the loop.” 

When you come down the spin it seems as if 
you were in the center of a great flat wheel, 
turning rapidly around below you. 





Make your questions short. 
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Look at this 
PrizeWinning Band 





School Band, Chicago, Capt. A. R. Gish, Director. 


Nicholas Senn High » 
Winners second prize Class A, National High School band tournament, 1928. 


A > 1 Win these fellows swing 
down theavenueon parade, 


CONN . 
yes sir—everything stops! They 


Will Organi 
rga 1Ze are the top notchers, the leaders. 
They play at the games, travel 
a Band for You 4 - ag ps concerts, 


enter band contests—and have 


all kinds of fun. Last summer they won a prize in the National School 
Band Contest at Joliet. They go places and do things. 


Wouldn’t you like to play in a band such as this Senn High School 
Band? Well, you can. And it doesn’t have to be very far off either. With a 
Conn instrument and new instruction methods you learn easily, 
quickly. If you can whistle or hum a tune you can leam to play a Conn. 
No special talent required. Take your place in a band almost immediately. 


Conn will organize and equip a band for you. Get your pals in 
the troop and at school together. Let Conn help you get started. Conn’s 
experienced organizers will take care of all details. Easy finance plan 
provides for all instruments. And in 90 days-from the first rehears- 
al your own band will be ready for a concert. Think of it! 


Get dad interested. Show him this ad. Speak to your Scoutmaster or 
teacher. Have them send the coupon for complete information on the 
Conn plan which has made successful bands everywhere. 


Free Trial, Easy Payments 





On any Conn instrument for band or orches- 

tra. Used by Sousa and other famous leaders. 

Many exclusive features. Yet they cost no 

more. Send the coupon now for free litera- 
ture and details of trial offer. 





Conn Official Scout Bugle 


Easy playing, clear ringing tone. Brass 
finish, packed in carton. $5. Order Now! 










BAND 
INSTRUMENTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
C. G. CONN, {id., 107 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send details of your band organizing plan [ ]. Also free literature 
gundi Gotale of fae tated ONE Onn ni. o nono oii... cede an bandas snsccgheteaneialpcsncée (Instrument) 





If a personal reply is wanted, inclose a stamped self-addressed envelope. 

Questions that require more than 75 words to answer must be ignored. 

Address your questions on aviation to Mr. Augustus Post, or The Landing 
Field, BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 











1929 





County. 





When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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ACTUAL SIZE 


BURGESS 
SNAP LITE 
FLASHLIGHT 


FITS 
YOUR 
POCKET 
BOYS! 


The Burgess SnapLite is a small, dur- 
able, long-lasting, complete flashlight. 
It takes up very little room in your 
pocket, and you will find a great many 
uses for it . . . especially during these 
short days of winter. 


Choice of Five Colors 


You can get the Duspeee SnapLite in almost 
any color that you like best. It comes in five 
rich shades of color: red, blue, brown, green 
and black. 


CHROME Makes It Last Longer 
In average use, the Burgess SnapLite will last 
ou from two to three months; sometimes much 
onger, copending upon the amount of use 
that you give it. The secret of its long life is 
the fact that its owes, when the lightis not in 
use, is guarded by Chrome, the preservative. 
you cannot get the Burgess SnapLite 
| Ber light from your dealer at the corner 
—almost every retailer sells them— 
39c in stamps or coin direct to us and one 
will be sent postpaid. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: CHICAGO 
In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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The Scout and the Clock 


(Concluded from page 15) 





the clock were put back, he would not be 
| called until too late. But the hands refuse to 
turn back.” 

“That Ais too bad, m’ lad.’ 
good 
The interruption was a chuckle. 
and boy whisked about in their chairs. 

The German officer on the couch was facing 
them, laughing. In his eyes was no trace of 
sleep. 

Perry wilted in the rocker. Corporal Biggs 
struck the table angrily with his sound fist. 

For several minutes the officer silently en- 
joyed his coup, gazing now at the soldier, now 
at the dejected figure of the boy. Then lazily 
he reached into a pocket of the tunic on the 
nearby chair, and produced a short meer- 
schaum. 

«Just to make doubly sure that I don’t 
fall asleep in the presence of such interesting 
he drawled, and sucked a match- 
flame into the bowl of the pipe. 

But Perry was not yet through. His fight- 
ing blood again surged up. With a gesture of 
determination he sat erect.. His eyes returned 
to the clock. 

Could he not stop it? Stop the swinging of 
the pendulum? ... When leaning forward 
he was out of the vision of the sentry. And 
the officer—he glanced over his shoulder 
yes, he lay on his back, absorbed in his 
smoking. 

Hope rose—but again fell. 


hit was a jolly 





Soldier 





The ticking! 


The absence of the clock’s ticking would im- 
mediately be noticed! 

But there must be some ‘‘stunt’’—some way 
of gaining the needed time! With determina- 
tion he pondered—pondered, and debated; and 
resumed his. rocking. And as he rocked, the 
loose rung in the old rocker resumed its peace- 
ful clacking—‘“‘click, clack—click, clack.” 

Suddenly Perry paused. He rocked again— 
paused—again rocked, this time quickly, his 
head on one side, bent down, listening. He 
ceased, and turned his ear to the clock. 

A light sparkled in his eyes.. He shot a 
glance toward the couch. The officer still 
gazed ceilingward through’ curling smoke- 
clouds. 

With a quick movement the boy leaned for- 
ward, reached and opened the lower clock door, 
and stilled the swinging pendulum. 

“ARE you going to keep that up all night?” 

The officer spoke testily. ‘You have 
been rocking for an hour, without a break !— 
your shadow backwards and forwards, back- 
wards and forwards on the wall there!” 

“Only half an hour, sir.” 

The officer swung over on an elbow, to face 
the clock. ‘‘Well—I’d have sworn you had 
been rocking for an hour!” 


“you’ LL have to stop that rocking! It has 
got on my nerves! I can see you from the 
corner of my eye, backwards and forwards, 


backwards and forwards, as though you were a 
machine! If I didn’t know I was awake I 
would suspect you were up to another 9 

At the door there was a sudden rush and a 
cry. All in a moment the sentry was on the 
floor, throttled, and the German officer, half 
erect, was gaping down an English pistol 
barrel. Perry was standing, clutching the table 
for support, his lips trembling but his eyes 
sparkling. 

Corporal Biggs supplied the action of the 
tableau.* Staggering about, doubled up as in 
pain, smiting his knee with his one sound fist, 
he was shouting in hysterical laughter. 

“Oh, my word! Strawike me _ blawind! 
Strawike me blawind!” 

He flashed round on the officer. 

“‘hAnd you knew so bally much! Nobody 
couldn’t fool you! And he did it right before 
your heyes! 

“Right before ’is bloomin’ heyes, sir,” to the 
English subaltern. ‘‘Stopped the clock, he did, 
sir, and imitated its tickin’ with the clickin’ of 
the rockin’ chair! /And ’is nibs never caurght 
hon! 

“‘There never was such a plucky brick of a 
lad, sir! Never!” 

And at grey dawn, instead of standing against 
a brick wall, as had seemed horribly possible, 
Perry and the corporal had the pleasure of 
trudging on toward Paris in the wake of their 
former captors, themselves now prisoners of 
war. 








| Crossing Level Country on SKis 


(Concluded from page 9) 








the moderate, ordinary glide; and while en- 
gaged in this a skier comes to adopt the par- 
ticular combination of force and economy of 
effort that suits him best. Learn to keep the 
skis parallel, together, have the body supple 
and use it constantly without playing it out. 
These are the essentials. Practice these until 
they become more or less automatic, and you 
can look off to the horizon and enjoy the 
scenery instead of keeping your eyes riveted 
upon the skis. 

Ski sticks bring the arms into play. The 
amount of help derived thereby depends largely 
upon how you use the sticks. A stick should 
be planted in the snow fairly well forward and 
as close to the outside edge‘of the skias possible, 
the same general principle as handling single 
paddles in a canoe. If you reach far to one 
side, the forward line of movement suffers; 
and so may your balance. Don’t grasp a stick 
with too much rigidness, for rigid hands tend to 
stiffen the arms. When the weather is very 
cold, look out for frost-bite in the fingers. 
The raised position of the hands that goes with 
sticks may prevent blood from circulating 
freely. 

When you do use sticks, always carry two. 
One stick alone is a lopsided arrangement at 
the best. Even with two sticks in play, only 
one at a time, the stick farthest from the glid- 
ing ski, is urging you forward. For example, 
when the left ski is being brought forward to 
glide, the stick in your right hand simultane- 
ously swings forward, and as this ski glides, 
you shove backward concertedly on the stick. 
On the next glide, right ski and left stick follow 
similar procedure. 

The foregoing is the usual and most prac- 
tical methed of handling sticks in connection 
with a pace of evenly spaced and evenly timed 
glides. For steady and moderate travel, it 
serves well enough. There is, however, a more 
telling method that you will wish to use now 
and then. This consists of shoving on both 
sticks at the same time. In this case the pro- 
pelling force relayed by the arms becomes twice 
as great; even more than twice in some instances. 
But you have to adjust the timing of the glide 
more or less to the planting of the sticks. 

Several variations of the evenly timed 
ordinary glide are possible. After you have 
the ordinary glide fairly pat, you will wish to 
shift upon occasion to one of these; pafticularly 
so for spurts of speed. One of the variations is 
a consecutive series of three short glides 
followed by one long glide. Ski sticks and arms 
play a most important part in this. In fact, 
most of the power comes through the arms. 
You shove on both sticks at the same time. 

You will readily get the hang of this pace by 
counting each movement as you proceed— 





“one,” “two,” “three,” “‘four.”” The “four” 


is a long glide speeded by considerable forward 
lean of body and a strong concerted shove on 
both sticks. 

In order to show how the sequence works 
we will suppose that the left ski at the present 
moment is engaged in this long glide. You are 
shoving on the sticks; they begin to flatten 
to the rear. Before you quit shoving, bring 
the right ski forward into a quick glide and 
count this “one.” Follow this with a short 
glide on the left ski, and at the same time swing 
both sticks forward. Count this “two.” 
Glide on the right ski, and at the same time 
dig your sticks into snow ahead. This is 
“three.” Put all the arm and body power you 
can muster into the sticks for an extra long 
glide on the left ski. This concerted shove and 
glide is “four.””’ And so on back to ‘‘one.” 
“Three” is the shortest glide of the lot; more 
of a starting mark for “four” than a glide. 
During “four” you should exert enough force 
to carry you through the whole sequence. 

The foregoing pace is used more or less in 
ski racing, although perhaps not as much as 
another variation in which the sequence is 
reduced to three counts and two glides. In this 
case the “three” is a long glide and sturdy 
shove on the two sticks, the body leaning very 
much forward. ‘One” is the swing of the 
sticks forward while you are still engaged in 
the glide of “‘three.”” ‘‘Two” is a short glide 
of the other ski and at the same time you plant 
sticks in snow, preparatory to “three.” ‘“Three”’ 
is the long glide and strong shove again. 

The suggestion to count your movements is 
intended solely to simplify matters until one 
becomes accustomed to these gaits. Presently 
you won’t have to bother about this. As 
regards the long glide, it is just as well to 
alternate once in a while; that is, after making 
the long glide constantly on the right ski for 
quite some distance, switch this work to the 
left ski for a spell. Thereby the body remains 
in better balanced trim. 

Another racing pace is more like running 
than skiing in that you intentionally lift the 
advancing ski entirely from snow and carry it 
forward after much the same manner that a 
footrunner’s advancing foot travels through 
air. The ski hits snow with a resounding slap 
and glides. The other ski quickly follows with 
the same performance. When both ski sticks 
are shoved back concertedly, the pace becomes 
a sort of gallop. 

A useful pace known as the skating glide is 
even a wider departure from the ordinary 
glide. As the name implies, you really skate 
with skis on snow. Various movements are 
practically identical with those of straight- 
ahead ice skating. 

You can make good use of this skating glide 
on a mild slope that is not fast enough to coast, 
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or if you can coast, fails to provide much speed. 
In moderately flat country there are numerous 
mild descents of this sort. Even a fairly steep 
slope doesn’t offer much coasting speed when 
its snow is slow. Under conditions such as 
these, the skating glide will carry you down at 
a fairly good clip. It can also be used on level 
snow when the snow is fast. But asaruleitisa 
pace that is altogether too tiring on the level 
to be used very much. 


HIS skating pace consists of a series of 

alternate and uniform glides to the right 
and left as though you were skating the length 
of an ice pond. With most other skiing glides 
you follow the shortest line between two points, 
but in this case you constantly deviate from the 
line; just as you do in ice skating. Never do 
the two skis run parallel. They are always 
held at an angle to each other. During the 
time that one ski glides, the other is held in 
mid-air behind you, ready to take to snow and 
shoot off in the opposite direction when its 
gliding turn comes. 

Save for the fact that it is considerably 
longer, the actual glide is identical in all 
essentials with the ordinary skiing glide. You 
depend chiefly upon the weight and force of 
the body for speed. All your weight is thrown 
upon the gliding ski, you lean forward, and the 
knee is bent. At the beginning of the glide, 
additional force can be mustered by a shove on 
the opposite ski pole; also, by edging the ski 
beside it inward and pressing against the snow; 
just as you would edge a skate for a glide on the 
opposite foot. 

Immediately your glide is under way, the 
inactive ski is raised entirely from snow and 
held in the air behind your heel. Unless it is 
held fairly high and well-balanced it is likely 
to catch in the snow; particularly the point, 
which can act like a fishhook upon occasion. 

Before your glide stops, the raised ski is 
lowered to snow, pointing in the opposite 
direction, your weight is shifted, the ski of 
weakening glide is edged inward from its flat 
running position and pressed against; and you 
are headed in a new direction on a new glide. 
On the glide following this, you head in the old 
direction again. So it is that you alternate 
from one side of your general line of travel to 
the other. 

To run upon one ski and hold the other at 
an angle without snagging snow is a perform- 
ance requiring well-regulated balance. But 
this comes easily enough to any one who is 
thoroughly at home with the ordinary skiing 
glide. Form the habit of running with the 
skis parallel and close together; and you will 
find it all the easier to run with them apart 
or on one ski alone when there is any real 
object for doing so. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Pee oe 


IT IS GREAT SPURT TO BE CLOTHED 
ALL THE TIME IN OFFICIAL BOY 
SCOUT CLOTHING 


COUTS, and especially Scout Leaders, will 


find on this page materials for worthwhile 
Patrol activities during the Winter months. 
The alert Patrol Leader not only gets his boys 
together as often as possible but provides them 
with a Program for project work. The articles 
listed here are some project suggestions. 


Materials for Making Five-Foot 
Archery Sets 


One best imported lemonwood bow stave, 
5 feet; % dozen ferrule arrowheads; % 
dozen selected birch shafts, 24 inches; 
turkey feathers for six arrows; water- 
proof glue for six arrows; piece of bees- 


wax; gray flax for bowstring. Shipping 
weight, 3 lbs 
No. 1543 Per Set, $2.50 


Lemonwood Archery Staves 


Made from best quality selected lemon- 
wood. Size 1%” x 1%” x 6’. They 
are sturdy and strong and will make Bows 
which are similar to those used in hunt- 
ing big game. Shipping weight 1 Ib. 
No. 1549 Each, $1.50 


Beadwork Outfit 


An excellent set for those Scouts who 
are interested in making beaded watch 
fobs, hat bands or Indian head-dresses and 
similar items. . ; 

Outfit consists of one package of 
10,000 real Indian beads of many colors 
together with a spool of waxed silk, three 
special unbreakable needles, instruction 
sheets and a bead-work loom. 


No. 1144 Complete, $1.25 











The Boy Scout Diary is one of 
the most wonderful little books 
any Scout can buy. 


The 1929 Edition is now on 
sale—15c a copy. 





1929 


The new Boy Scout Handbook is in- 
dispensable to every boy in Scouting. 
Patrol Leaders should insist that the 
Scouts in their Patrol have the new book 
in order to be up with the latest things 
in Scouting. 


Indian Head-Dress 


If Scouts want to play Indian or take 
the part of an Indian in any of the Scout 
pageants, ceremonies or Council affairs, 
let them be real Scouts and make their 
own head-dresses. 

The unassembled set contains all the 
material necessary’ for making a real 
Indian Head-Dress. [Illustrated instruc- 
tions enclosed. 


No. 1142 
Wood-Carving Set 


A practical, efficient outfit consisting 
of six essential tools and instruments 
especially necessary for use of Scouts in 
wood-carving handicraft. 

The tools are sharpened on both sides 
and are of a variety of sizes and degrees of 
curvature. They should not be used for 
other work. 

The ability to use tools properly is 
essential to doing work that is worth 
while and the time for a beginner to learn 
a principle or process is when he wants 
to use it. 


No. 1236 


$6.75 


Complete Set, $2.50 
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National Headquarters: 


2 Park Avenue 
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Chicago Area: 
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Leather Disks 


For those Scouts who prefer to buy their 
leather handicraft disks already made, 
provided in colors of brown, red, yellow, 
green and gray. These are produced from 
the same leather as our No. 1295 leather 
skins. 

No. 1296 

100 or more 


Each, 10c 
Each, 8c 


Leather Sheep Skins 


An average size is eight square feet. 
Backs of some are rough in spots but are 
good for Scout uses. Dan Beard says 
that these skins are excellent for all Scout 
leather work and suggests the following 
things that can be made by the average 
Scout. Buckskin chaps, leather shirt, 
coat, trousers, moccasins, compass case, 
registration card case, axe sheath. 


No. 1490 Prepaid, $2.00 
Leather Plaiting Set 


Leathercraft, or the art of making use- 
ful things from leather, is one of the 
latest and most fascinating of all crafts. 

There are no expensive tools and com- 
plicated drawings and plans required. 
All that is needed is this leather plaiting 
handicraft set with an instruction book. 

It is a complete working outfit and in- 
cludes tools and materials with complete 
rea instructions. Shipping weight 
I lb. 


No. 1237 $2.50 


Merit Badge Pamphlets 


An unsurpassed library on Scout ac- 
tivities and vocations prepared by experts 
and carefully revised and kept up-to-date. 

Instructions in Merit Badge subject, 
technical advice and bibliography in each 
pamphlet. In many cases, the subject 
lends itself to indoor activity for the 
Patrol and even the Troop. In fact, many 
troops have a complete set of Merit 
Badge Pamphlets. 


Price per pamphlet, 20c 
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Special Leather Calf Skins 


These leather skins are of a specially 
processed leather provided for just such 
handicraft activity, colors, brown, red, 
yellow, blue, green and gray. 

Each skin has a surface of approximately 
six square feet from which 80 to go three- 
inch disks may be made. 


No. 1295 Price, $5.75 


The Official Boy Scout Lariat 


The new Boy Scout Lariat is twenty 
feet in length and made of Sampson spot 
cord. This cord is absolutely the strongest 
and best on the market to-day. Lariat 
stunts and spinning are worthwhile Patrol 
projects. 


No. 1070 Price, $1.40 


Scouting with the Neckerchief 


A pamphlet containing ninety practical 
uses of the Neckerchief, some of which 
are excellent for Patrol projects. Tells 
exact methods of wearing, emergency 
uses and many other interesting facts. 


No. 3043 Price, 10c 


Bird Homes and How to Build 
hem 


A pamphlet which covers a good pro- 
ject for every Patrol. Helps to interest 
Scouts in birds. Can be made a fascinat- 


ing ‘“‘game.’”’ Splendid for tests and pub- 
lic displays. 
No. 3155 25c 


AMERICA 


Pacific Coast: 


583 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


New York Retail Store: 


Boy Scout Trading Post 
20 East 33rd Street 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO THE NEAREST POINT OF DISTRIBUTION 
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Books for Your Christmas Money 


REAL ADVENTURE 


I Escape! by Captain J.’ L. Hardy. 
Published by Dodd, Mead & Company. $2.00. 

Boys who are interested in reading about the 
war will find here a thrilling story told in a 
simple and most matter-of-fact fashion, a war 
story not of fighting but of imprisonment and 
of attempts to escape. The author was cap- 
tured at the end of 1914 and spent three and 
a half years in German prison camps, making 
five attempts to escape. This is the story of 
those camps and of the attempts and their 
failure. 


Adventures in Afghanistan for 
Boys, by Lowell Thomas. Published by 
The Century Company. $2.00. 

A dangerous pleasure trip through a country 
that is constantly the scene of tribal warfare 
and feudal battles, is recounted in Adventures 
in Afghanistan. ‘The frontier of this country is 
practically closed to foreigners, but Mr. Thomas 
and his associates were able to obtain permis- 
sion from the Ameer, and under his protection 
crossed the Khyber Pass and penetrated to the 
heart of this strange, wild, fanatical region. 


The Cruise of the Northern 
Light, by Mrs. John Borden. Published by 
The Macmillan Company. $4.50. 

Scouts will recall that a number of Sea 
Scouts were taken. by the Bordens to the Arc- 
tic last summer. This is an account of the 
cruise, lavishly illustrated. 


GOOD STORIES 


The Ranch of the Golden 
Flowers? by Constance Lindsay Skinner. 
Published by the Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

Here is a charming picture of life on a Span- 
ish ranch in California, just before the Ameri- 
can flag took its place there. A boy and girl 
of American stock journeying with their father 
from Kansas continue along the trail after his 
death, in spite of hardships of all sorts. They 
became accustomed to hardship in the difficult 
life on a Kansas farm. At length they come 
to the ranch of the Golden Flowers and are 
taken into a life as different from that to which 
they are accustomed as one can conceive. 
But they have their contribution to make, and 
they do make it to the group of happy, careless 
Spaniards. 

For Valor, by Covington Clarke. Pub- 
lished by Reilly and Lee. $1.50. 

A war story and an aviation story; certainly 
this promises many exciting adventures and 
no boy who takes up For Valor will be disap- 
pointed. The story of Red McGee’s devotion 
to his elder brother and his determination to 
avenge that brother’s death, and how he be- 
comes a hero among the heroic air 
fighters, makes a story of genuine 
interest. 


Junior Starke, Pound- 
man, by Linwood L. Righter. 
Published by the Doubleday, Doran 
Company. $2.00. 

Junior Starke had been injured in 
a football game and feared that as 
a result of the injury he had become 
a coward. Through his father’s in- 
fluence he joins the fleet of an Amer- 
ican fishing pound, where he proves 
that his fears were groundless. There 
is an excellent picture of the day-to 
day work in these fisheries, with 
some exceptionally exciting adven- 
tures, in which Junior and Ole, a fine 
young Swede, are involved. 


The Lord of the Korean 
Hills, by Kent Carr. Published 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$2.00. 

Here is an exciting thriller which 
recounts the experiences of an English 
lad with a man of adventure who 
takes him to Korea where they meet 
the king, the man who is trying to 
take his throne from him, and the 
leader of the great bandit horde, the 
Tiger of the Hills. 


The Boy Who Was, by 
Grace Taber Hallock. Published by 
E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.50. 


The many peoples who have passed 





E REGRET that we could not have reviewed all these splendid books 
before the holidays, but we received an almost overwhelming number 
of books—and many fine ones, too—for notice this year, so we have been 


obliged to extend our notes on books as never before. 


In September we 


reviewed a group of aviation books; in October, November, December, and 
now in January, books on various subjects, including many good stories. 








Illustration from “The Story of Books’? (Harper) 


over one little section of Italy and left their 
traces there are pictured in delightful fashion 
through a series of short stories. We learn 
something of siren songs, of how Poseidon was 
honored with a temple in his city, of how 
Pompeii was destroyed, and something of the 
Normans and Saracens and Crusaders who 
came to the Bay of Naples. There is a story 
of the students of Salerno, and the story of 
how Saint Andrew stopped the sacking of 
Amalfi by Barbarossa. 


Giles of the Star, by Rebecca Rice. 
Published by Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

England when its King Richard Coeur de 
Lion was absent and his brother was ruling 
in his place. This story presents the misad- 
ventures of a boy, who has been brought up by 
a hermit, and a little heiress of Avalon Castle. 


The Fortunes of John Hawk, 
by Grace MacGowan Cooke. Published by 
The Century Company. $2.60. 

Opening the day when the British troops 
evacuated New York City after the peace that 
brought to a conclusion the Revolutionary 
War, this story tells of a boy who had been 
brought up by Indians and the adventures 
which he had at the end of the war, in addition 
to giving a sketch of those which he experi- 
enced during the war time. An interesting 
story of years about which not very much is 
written. 

Billy Smith, Exploring Ace, by 


Noel Sainsbury, Jr. Published by Robert M. 
McBride and Company. $2.00. 


Ilustration from “An Ocean Boyhood” (Sears) 


The young hero of this story goes to New 
Guinea where he has marvelous adventures 
with pygmies and other tribes. 


Treasure of Carcassonne, by A. 
Robida. Published by Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.00. (Translated from the French by 
Frederic Taber Cooper.) 

This is an entertaining account of how a poor 
gardener becomes obsessed with the thought 
of Moorish treasure, and almost undermines 
his little house in seeking it. The picture of an 
old fortified town in France in the days of King 
Francis is an excellent one. 


The Gold He Found, by Carl H. 
Claudy. Published by D. Appleton & Co. 

1.75. 

The young hero of this story and his com- 
panions found no gold at the end of the long, 
hard Alaskan trail, but the boy found many 
other things, among them strength of charac- 
ter and fine friendships. 


BIOGRAPHIES 


Lincoln: Emancipator of ‘the 
Nation, by Frederick Trevor Hill. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. $3.00. 

Mr. Hill feels that there are two misconcep- 
tions in regard to the causes of the Civil War 
and Lincoln’s part in the abolition of slavery, 
and this book, though a complete biography 
of Lincoln, is largely devoted to elucidation of 
these two points, which are in themselves of 
marked interest. 


The Boys’ Life of Fremont, by 
Flora Warren Seymour. Published by The 
Century Company. $2.00. 

The author relates the story of Frémont’s 
trips to the Pacific, picturing the hardships 
which he underwent and tells the ingratitude 
to which he was subjected. 


The Boy Who Found Out, by Mary 
Hazelton Wade. Published by the D. Appleton 
Company. $1.75. 

The life of hardship and poverty, with the 
inspiration of his nature work, are beautifully 
pictured in this life of the great Frenchscientist 
Henri Fabre. Not only is it a delightful ac- 
count of a life spent in scientific pursuit but 
it suggests the joys of observation and study 
of nature. 


Lincoln, by Lucy Foster Madison. Pub- 
lished by the Penn Publishing Co. $3.50. 

This is a handsomely made book in which 
Lincoln’s life as a little boy and a youth are 
presented like fiction. It is full of conversa- 
tion, and on the whole gives what is probably 
a good picture of the existence the Lincoln 
family led. The later years are treated more 
briefly, as the earlier ones are more fully, than 
in most biographies. 


The Making of a Merchant, by 
Jesse Rainsford Sprague. Published by Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co., Inc. $1.75. 

The author of this book lost his father when 
he was fifteen, and until he was seventeen he 
and his mother tried to live on the farm with 
which his father had never succeeded. Then 
his mother sent him into the city, where he 
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became apprentice to a merchant, tien a 
merchant himself at the period when old 
methods were giving way to new. The story 
of his life and success will be of interest to any 
boy who feels a desire to become a merchant. 


Shakespeare, by Samuel Jeans. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. $1.00. 

Mr. Jeans in this book gives a simple, 
straightforward account of Shakespeare, tell- 
ing what is actually known about him and 
giving the most plausible surmises as to his 
life and its events, of which we have no 
authenticated facts. 


David Livingstone, by Charles J. 
Finger. Published by Doubleday, Doran and 
Company. $2.00. 

African exploration and the sufferings at- 
tendant upon it form the central theme of 
this book about the great missionary explorer, 
whose work with the natives and their ac- 
ceptance of him did him higher honor than most 
explorers are worthy of. 
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The Boys’ Life of John Bur- 
roughs, by Dallas Lore Sharp. Published 
by The Century Company. $2.00. 

A quite complete life of the great naturalist 
written by an admiring friend. 


OF MECHANICS 


The Steel Highway, by Cecil J. 
Allen. Published by Longmans, Green and 
Company. $2.25. 

All about railways, railway pioneering, the 
engines, their style and power as used in dif- 
ferent countries of the world, great engineering 
feats, safety devices, the speed and the comfort 
that have been developed in various parts of 
the world, together with information about the 
actual driving of locomotives, and many other 
topics are covered in this book, which is full of 
interest to the boy who has not “gone com- 
pletely aviation.” 


Engines, by E. N. daC. Andrade. Pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace & Company. $3.00. 

For the boy who is interested in engines, here 
is a splendid text book which tells about dif- 
ferent types of engines and their workings. 
The author explains clearly, beginning with 
a chapter which he calls ‘The Rules which All 
Engines Must Obey.” 


The Story of Engineering, by 
Chelsea Fraser. Published by T. Y. Crowell 
and Company. $2.50. 

For the boy who wishes to gain information 
of how engineers work on various tasks, such 
as building roads or railroads, tunnels and sub- 
ways, bridges and lighthouses, dams and reser- 
voirs, this book is packed with information 
interestingly given. 


OF ANIMALS AND THE OUT- » 


OF-DOORS 


The Story of Fire, by Walter Hough. 
Published by the Doubleday, Doran Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

How primitive man probably first obtained 
fire, how he cared for it, and then learned to 
make it, and how from that beginning so large 
a part of civilization has come, is interestingly 
told in this book, where the reader will find not 
only the story of fire but that of light, and that 
of the implements used fo1 both. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Trails of the Hunted, by James 
L. Clark. Published by Little, Brown and 
Company. $4.00. 

An associate of Carl Akeley, sculptor, scien- 
tist and taxidermist, who has hunted for mu- 
seum specimens in many parts of the world, 
gives interestingly his experiences and observa- 
tions. 


A Guide to the Wild Flowers, 
by Norman Taylor. Published by Greenberg 
Publishers. $1.50. 

A curator of the Brooklyn Botanic Gardens 
has prepared here a book for the use of those 
who know nothing of botany but wish some 
means of identifying the wild flowers. He has 
adopted a new and non-technical method of 
dividing the flowers which makes identifica- 
tion easy without any botanical knowledge. 
The book includes wild flowers that grow north 
of Virginia and east of the Mississippi. 


Field Book of Birds of the 
Panama Canal Zone, by Bertha Be- 
ment Sturgis. Published by the Geo. P. Put- 
nam Co. $3.50. 

The author of this book, during a sojourn 
in the Canal Zone, felt the need of something 
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NEW EDITIONS 
Spanish Dollars, by Reginald Wright 


of the sort for the identification of the many 
birds which she saw there. This book is the 
result of study and research since her return 
and is valuable not only to the resident of 
the Canal Zone but to any student of birds, 
since it includes many which are to be found in 
the United States and information about others 
which are familiar names. The book is well 
made and contains excellent illustrations, some 
in color. 


Canoeing, Sailing and Motor 
Boating, by Warren H. Miller. Published 
by D. Appleton & Co. $3.00. 

A revised edition of a book by Lieutenant 
Miller which is full of information on its sub- 
ject. 


Southern Woodland Trees, 
Western Forest Trees, Northern 
Wood Lot Trees, by James Berthold 
Berry. Publishéd by the World Book Co. 
$1.20 each. 

A group of excellent books for Scouts and 
other nature students. Not only is the text 
good from the botanical point of view, but it is 
interesting reading as well and there are many 
attractive illustrations. 


Long Horn, Leader of the Deer, 
by Joseph Wharton Lippincott. Published by 
the Penn Publishing Company. $1.50. 

A small book which presents in story form 
something of the life and ways of the deer. 


STUNTS AND GAMES 


101 Games for Boys and Girls, 
by Maude Day Baltzell. Published by the 
Thomas Nelson Co. $1.50. 

This is a book for younger people in which 
the games are rather of the active order than 
the pencil-and-paper type. _ 


Plays for People and Puppets, 
by Catherine Reighard. Published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

Five plays which have been used by a 
Marionette theater in Detroit are here pre- 
sented with the idea that they may be used in 
the same way or may be produced by amateurs. 
The adaptation of “Pierre Patelin,” which is 
an old French farce, is a good one for use any- 
where. The other plays might be useful to 
groups wishing to try their hand at making 
marionettes. 


Stage Effects, by A. Rose. Published 
by the E. P. Dutton Co. $1.60. 
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For the amateur players this book will be 
of value since they may turn it over to the 
handicraft workers in their group and be sup- 
plied in return with machines for making thun- 
der and lightning, rain and snow, marching 
armies and moving trains. 


More Things to Draw, by E. G. 
Lutz. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. 

A book for young folks who are interested in 
drawing. It gives some good practical hints. 


Chemical Amusements and 
Experiments, by Charles R. Gibson. Pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50. 

For the boy who enjoys scientific pursuits 
this book is an excellent introduction and a 
safe one, as the author uses no explosive sub- 
stances other than gases in the experiments 
he explains. ’ 


The Children’s Book of Euro- 
pean Landmarks, by Lorinda Munson 
Bryant. Published by The Century Co. $2.50. 

A series of pictures of famous and beautiful 
places with brief notes on them presented in an 
admirably made volume. 


Kauffman. Published by the Penn Publish- 
ing Co. $2.50. 

A new edition of a story which tells of a 
military expedition little known to the casual 
reader, that of Sir William Pepperell against 
the French. The hero, young Nicholas Roun- 
tree, has encounters with a French spy and 
an Indian sachem. 


A Tenderfoot With Peary, by 
George Borup. Published by Frederick A. 
Stokes & Co. $2.50. 

A new edition of a book which will be of 
interest to boys who want to know thoroughly 
the story of arctic exploration. 


Prairie Tales Retold From St. 
Nicholas. Published by The Century Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

A number of Western stories have been 
gathered from St. Nicholas into this volume, 
in which readers will probably find ‘“‘Old Glory 
in the Desert,” by Ralph Paine, and “Rusty 
on the Track,” by Joseph T. Kescel particu- 
larly interesting. 


STORIES BY BARBOUR 


The Fortunes of the Team, by 
Ralph Henry Barbour. Published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.75. 

A new group of characters and a new school 
appear in this story of school and athletics. 
Boys will meet some delightful boy characters 
in it. 


Tod Hale on the Scrub, by Ralph 
Henry Barbour. Published by Dodd, Mead 
&Co. $1.75. 

Boys who have already made the acquain- 
tance of Tod Hale in a book, Tod Hale on the 
Crew, will be interested to follow his further 
career. 


Hunt Holds the Center, by Ralph 
Henry Barbour. Published by D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.75. 

Mr. Barbour tells the story of a big high- 
school boy who does not want to play football 
although he is ideally made to fill up the hole 
at Highwood’s center. 


Substitute Jimmy, by Ralph Henry 
sey Published by The Century Co. 
1°75. 
A particularly pleasant story in true Bar- 
bour vein about young Jimmy Cole and his 





experiences at River Bend School. 
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“The Great Adventure”-- 
You Can Share In It 


ye will want to possess an eight color reproduction of this oil paint- 
ing which symbolizes the readiness and eagerness of all Boy Scouts 
to participate in the hardy explorations and adventures of our nation, as 
evidenced by the presence of a Boy Scout representative with the Byrd 
Expedition. 

This painting illustrates the Official Boy Scout Calendar for 1930. The 
way you can get a copy is for some prominent business man in your 
community to distribute it as his Calendar next December. There are 
large sizes to hang in public and business places, and a Boy Scout 
Record Calendar for your own use. 


Take this coupon to your Scout Master. Ask him for the name of a 
prominent business man who might be interested in distributing this 
Calendar. Then fill the coupon out and mail it to_us. 
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The Pilot of the 
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was all excited about the test flight he was to 
take in the Black Hawk in the morning. 

Morning came and the boys started for the 
factory, arriving there just before the eight 
o’clock whistle blew. 

Early as they were, Don found Lieutenant 
Harmon there before them. He was inside 
the hangar looking at the Black Hawk. 

“‘Very trim and pretty. Have you tested out 
the motor?” he asked Don. 

“Not yet. I didn’t have the keys to the oil 
and gas room. You have them,” said Don. 

“‘That’s right. Here they are. And speak- 
ing of oil and gas I want to warn you fellows 
to be extra careful. There is a lot of oil and 
gas, tools and other things being stolen from the 
public hangars down the line. The thieves 
have even taken motor parts. They broke 
into hangar number one last night and drained 
the gas and oil tanks of every plane in there, 
and stole some spark plugs and two carburetors 
for the Pauling and V. D. planes that are there 
for to-morrow’s races. They nearly ruined the 
V. D. plane, and it’s a question whether Sutton 
and Struthers can get the ship in shape for the 
race to-morrow. It has a Rolls-Royce engine, 
English you know, and it’s hard to get parts in 
this country. We had better keep a sharp 
watch over the Black Hawk.” 

For a moment the full significance of what 
Lieutenant Harmon told him did not dawn on 
Don Craig, but when he suddenly remembered 
that the space between the first and second 
hangar was the favorite hangout of Paul Maul, 
a rather unpleasant thought leaped to his mind. 
Could Maul have had anything to do with the 
thievery? Maul was out of work now and con- 
stantly hanging around the field and the public 
hangars. Could he have fallen quite so low as 
to steal gas and oil and machine parts from the 
planes? There was a fine opportunity to 
steal stuff at Ovington Field just then, fora 
score or more of fine big racing planes, specially 
built machines that had come in for the races, 
were housed in those hangars, and not partic- 
ularly well guarded. 

But Maul did not seem like quite the type 
of fellow who would stoop as low as that. Don 
was about to dismiss these suspicious thoughts 
about Maul from his mind, when he suddenly 
recalled the meeting of Tinker Muir and Paul 
Maul at the second hangar the day before. 
The snatch of conversation that he had heard 
leaped to his mind again. ‘‘That will fix the 
Black Hawk’s chances,” Maul had said. In the 
light of what had happened to the Pauling and 
the V. D. plane, and Lieutenant Harmon’s 
warning to guard the Black Hawk carefully, 
that sentence had sinister significance now. 

A half-hour of testing, tuning and testing of 
the cyclone engine by Brackett and Simpson 
was sufficient to pronounce the ship in fine 
shape, and meanwhile Lieutenant Harmon and 
Don were putting on their leather flying 
clothes, along with their helmets and goggles 
and their parachute packs, preparatory to the 
trial hop. 

Ten minutes later they were ready. Lieu 
tenant Harmon climbed into the machine first, 
and Don, smiling to Dan and Babe, followed. 
Brackett whirled the propeller and let go, the 
spark caught, and the motor began grumbling 


. first lazily, then with increased violence until 


it thundered. Then by careful adjustment of 
spark and choke Lieutenant Harmon nursed 
it into a steady, rhythmical roar, meanwhile 
cocking his ear to the motor’s song and listening 
intently. 

“Beautiful. Smooth as can be. If we can’t 
do anything that has ever been done in the air, 
anda lot more,'with this bus, I’ll resign as pilot,” 
shouted the Lieutenant to Don who sat in the 
dual-control seat in front of him. 

Don shouted his agreement and smiled hap- 
pily as he grasped the vertical joy-stick wheel 
in front of him, and that was the last that was 
said for an hour or longer, for Lieutenant Har- 
mon gradually accelerated the motor by giv- 
ing it gas until the propeller became a blur in 
front of the fuselage, and a moment later they 
were roaring their way across the field to take 
gracefully to the air and climb swiftly upward. 

What a wonderful ship the Black Hawk was! 
Don had never ridden behind so much power 
nor seen a craft that handled so easily and 
wee. It was a wonder ship, there was no 

oubting that. In a breath it seemed, the 
black and silver bird had climbed to the two- 
thousand-foot level, and a few seconds later 
the altimeter read three thousand. Lieutenant 
Harmon climbed another thousand before he 
leveled off, and began putting the ship through 
some interesting maneuvers. Don had dere 


a little stunting before, but nothing to what the 
former Army flyer did in the Black Hawk. 
Rolls, wing-over, spins, turns and loops fol- 
lowed in such quick succession that Don had 
difficulty in keeping track of all the maneuvers. 
It was exhilarating, though, even if it did take 
Don’s breath at times, and the leader of the 
Cloud Patrol got a good idea of how easily an 
expert pilot can handle a fast. machine in the 
air. He had flown alone and with Garry Frost 
many times, but Garry was not the experienced 
aviator that Harmon was. 

Gradually the air space above the field 
became crowded as more ships came up to 
try out their engines the day before the race. 
Practically the whole field that was expected 
to compete in the maneuvers was sky-scraping 
and cloud-dodging by ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and it was a pretty sight to see the big, 
bird-like things skimming and swooping and 
zooming everywhere. Don picked out first 
one after another. There was the fast little 
Etoe, monoplane, gay in its blue and gold 
paint. There was the Pom, a biplane in 
brilliant orange; the Fairchild and the Chil- 
lingsworth, both pure white. The Fancher in 
silver and blue, and the Baro in green and 
orange. There was the prettily varnished 
Spad, the Vedor-Benz, with its varnished wood 
wings and dark blue body, the Cord, Marie- 
Antoinette, and the Pitcarn. They were all in 
the air at once, doing their stuff. 

The Black Hawk had been aloft for some 
time, and Lieutenant Harmon had mentally 
cataloged a few minor adjustments that he 
wanted made, and was about to descend to the 
ground, when far off he spotted a machine 
coming up from the} south and approaching 
the field. He seemed to study it for some 
time, then finally as it approached, he pointed 
to it and nodded to Don. 

Don had been studying it too. It was a 
fast biplane as small as the Black Hawk, and 
as it approached he decided that it was a 
Hobson, one of the Golden Eagle type. It 
was decorated in yellow and black. 

““A Hobson, isn’t it?” he yelled to Lieu- 
tenant Harmon. 

The pilot nodded. Then he shouted: 

“Look who is at the controls.” 

Don looked closely and recognized Lieu- 
tenant Graham of the flying school, and an 
assistant pilot he did not know.. He wondered 


at this, for as far as he knew Graham was not 
supposed to have a ship in the race. Up to 
the day before Don had not heard of Graham’s 
entry, nor had a Hobson been listed in the 
partial list of entries. 

The Golden Eagle came down at the lower 
end of the field and taxied up to one of the 
public hangars, while Lieutenant Harmon 
brought the Black Hawk down at the Fullerton 
hangar. When he shut off the motor, he spoke 
to Don. 

“Graham has put one over this time, I 
think, and I’m rather glad. He’s got the job 
of flying the Hobson entry in the race, I fancy. 
He must have brought it up from Philadelphia. 
I heard he went down to Philly last night again, 
and that he was dickering with the Hobson 
Company. They must have just managed to 
get their entry in before the list closed. That 
Golden Eagle is a great ship. If there is one 
in the field we'll have to look out for, espe- 
cially in the reliability race, it’s that one. 
Graham has been mighty secretive about his 
plans, hasn’t he? He’s sprung a surprise on 
all of us, for I understood on Saturday he 
wasn’t flying, and that the Hobson Company 
would not have a good ship ready in time.” 

“He has put one over. And wouldn’t he be 
tickled to beat out the Black Hawk and win 
both races. That would be getting revenge 
on Mr. Fullerton for firing him, and on you, 
too, for taking his job, wouldn’t it?” said Don. 

“That’s just what is in the back of his mind, 
T’ll bet a cookie,” smiled Lieutenant Harmon. 
“The Hobson and Fullerton companies are 
close rivals, too, you know.” ‘Then he added: 

“But he’ll have to go some to beat the 
Black Hawk, Ym here to state.” 

“T’'ll tell the world,” replied Don enthusi- 
astically, as he followed Mr. Harmon out of 
the fuselage. 

Don, with the pilot and the rest of the ground 
crew, worked over the ship until lunch time, 
and were back at it again at one o’clock. At 
four they took the ship up again for a test spin, 
and when they landed Mr. Harmon pronounced 
it perfect. 

“‘Tt’s in great shape. Now don’t let a single 
person tamper with it. Lock it up in the 
hangar, Don, and keep a pretty good guard 
over it. Don’t let any of those vandals or 
gasoline thieves get at it, or they might ruin it. 
I'll caution Nick to be especially careful to- 
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“Excuse me, Mr. Fisher, but you’re wanted 
on the telephone.” 

“All right. Thanks.” Mr. Fisher rose. 

A telephone instrument stood on a table at 
one end of the room. Rodney pointed to it, 
“You can take the call here if you like——” 

“Yes, so I can.” The coach crossed to the 
table and picked up the instrument. 

“‘Hello—Yes, this is Mr. Fisher—Yes, I 
am the coach—Rodney Owen? Oh, yes, in- 
deed, he’s the captain—What’s that? You 
have a telegram for him? A telegram from 
Georgeburgh?” 

Rodney suddenly stiffened at the other end 
of the table, feeling as if an icy hand had 
closed round his heart. A telegram for him! A 
telegram from Georgeburgh! Who would possi- 
bly send him a telegram unless—unless— Like 
a stab of pain came the thought of his mother. 
Something had happened to his mother! 

Mr. Fisher suddenly glanced toward him; 
there was a look in the coach’s eyes that sent 
a shiver up and down Rodney’s spine. With 
fingers like ice, he reached out and steadied 
himself against the table. He could hear the 
hum of the wire and the little clicking sounds 
that came from the receiver as the cord scraped 
against the man’s coat sleeve. 

“Just a moment, Rodney. Ihad better take 
the message for you.” Mr. Fisher’s voice sound- 
ed strange, unnaturally loud in the silent room. 

Rodney swallowed hard. He nodded his 
head, unable to speak. 

The hum of the wire ceased abruptly as the 
coach pressed the receiver close against his 
ear. “All ready,” he said, and drawing up a 
chair, he sat down. 

Rodney’s fingers tightened on the edge of the 
table. His heart was beating in a way that 
jarred his whole body. 

“Yes.” A pause, then, “Yes.” 
pause—— 


Another 


Mr. Fisher was writing something on the 
back of an envelope. Rodney watched the 
moving pencil, his under lip down-drawn, re- 
vealing his lower teeth. 

“What was that word?—Yes, I’ve got it 
now——” 

Rodney’s gaze moved from the paper and 
pencil. He noted a zigzag scratch that ran 
half the length of the table, a queer-shaped 
knot in the wood, a place where some one 
once spilled some ink. 

“Now would you—would you mind repeat- 
ing the whole message?” 

The break in the coach’s voice caused Rod- 
ney’s legs to waver under him. He stumbled 
against a chair near the table and clung to 
the back with both hands. 

Mr. Fisher hung up the receiver and rose, 
holding the envelope in a trembling hand. 
There were great beads of perspiration on his 
forehead, and he seemed to breathe with 
difficulty. He moved to where Rodney was 
standing and put an arm round his shoulders. 

“My mother—” The words came from the 
boy as a hoarse whisper. 

“Tt is bad news, Rodney. You must pre- 
pare yourself for it.” Mr. Fisher swallowed 
several times and then went on: “Your 
mother—your mother passed away at the 
Georgeburgh Hospital——” 

A sense-deadening weight seemed suddenly 
to fall upon Rodney’s shoulders. He took a 
step forward and sank upon the chair. He 
could hear Mr. Fisher’s voice, but the words 
reached him only as a blur of sound. For a 
few seconds he just sat there, his lips parted, 
his eyes staring into space, his hands clutching 
the edge of the table. Then with a convulsive 
sob his head dropped forward upon his arms 
and his shoulders shook with the unchecked 
violence of his grief. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for February) 





night, and if you fellows come over to the field 
at all this evening, just look in on it, will you? 
But don’t waste any sleep doing it, because 
you'll have to feel fit for to-morrow, you know. 
Now so long; I'll see you in the morning,” and 
the former army flyer left the plane and started 
toward Mr. Fullerton’s office. 

Don and his companions pottered around 
the ship until five o’clock, filling the tanks to 
capacity, and changing the oil. When it was 
all ready for the morning, they moved it into 
the hangar and, washing up, started for camp. 
Here Don broiled a steak that one of the men 
from the factory had brought down from town 
for them at noontime, along with a big apple 
pie. With some potatoes roasted in-the hot 
coals and a can of tomatoes, and liberal wedges 
of the aforesaid pie, they had a real meal, 
Lindy doing justice to the steak bones and 
all that the boys did not eat. 


THE dishes washed, Don could not be 

thoroughly contented. The Black Hawk 
and its safety was on his mind. He hung 
around camp with the rest of the fellows until 
it began to grow dusk, then finally he spoke up. 

“T haven’t any reason to go down to the 
plant to-night, but I think I’ll walk over about 
ten o’clock and have a look around. I don’t 
want any of those chaps who are stealing gas 
to get into our hangar. No telling what they 
might do to the ship.” 

‘We'll go with you,” said Dan. “Just wait 
a little while until I finish this story I’m read- 
ing. How about it, Babe?” 

“Right-o. I'll go. We'll take Lindy,” said 
Babe. 

Dan finished the story in less than an hour, 
and it was just half-past nine when they 
started out, Lindy walking beside them with 
great dignity. 

The field as they approached was dark and 
deserted. Not.a light was burning anywhere 
save the big revolving beacon at the eastern 
end, and since its finger-like ray was pointed 
skyward it did little to dispel the heavy black- 
ness of a starless night that overhung the 
place. 

The boys went first to the hangar in which 
the Black Hawk was kept and had a look 
around. Everything seemed snug and ship- 


shape. They strolled down the graveled drive- : 


way toward the public hangars, talking in an 
undertone, and not really expecting to see 
anything of a startling nature. Their talk was 
of the first of the two big races that would 
take place next day, and they discussed the 
chances of first one and then another of the 
ships that had put in at the field. 

“My private opinion, publicly expressed, 
and excusing myself to our valiant young 
aviator, Donald Craig—I’m here to state that 
it’s going to be a close competition to-morrow. 
That Golden Eagle of the Hobson Company, 
which sneaked in here to-day, is some ship, and 
we all know Graham is some aviator, even if 
he is a reckless flyer. For maneuverability 
and climbing, the Hobson has a real reputation, 
and our old Black Hawk isn’t going to have a 
walkaway. What I mean is, they are going 
both to be hot races, and not maybe.” 

“You are right,” admitted Don. “The 
Hobson is a real bus. It is a wonder for fast 
climbing, and it is really the climbing records 
that they are all out for, for the Government 
has its eyes on this contest, and the plane that 
shows the fastest climbing ability is likely to 
land a good Army and Navy contract. Of 
course, speed and reliability count a lot too, 
but it’s climbing that means the most to——”’ 

Don stopped talking suddenly and hissed a 
soft warning, at the same time freezing in his 
tracks. The two other boys obeyed him 
instantly, while Lindy took two quick steps 
forward, then stopping, crouched, while a soft 
growl rumbled in his throat. The boys could 
see the hair on his neck and shoulders bristle, 
while his tail stiffened, and every muscle in his 
big and powerful body tensed for action. 

They had reached a concession booth just 
about a hundred feet away from the first of the 
three public hangars, and they were about to 
step past the building, now closed and dark- 
ened, when Don’s quick eye caught the move- 
ment of two shadowy figures, slipping along the 
side toward the rear of the first of the three 
hangars. There was something stealthy about 
the movement of the men that marked them as 
marauders. Even Lindy sensed this as he 
glimpsed them: For the period of several 
seconds the three boys and the dog stood 
tensed and silent in the shadow of the booth 
Don was the first to speak, in a vibrant whisper’ 
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| “It’s those dirty thieves. They are trying 
| to break into that hangar, I'll bet anything.”’ 
| ‘What shall we do? Call the watchman?” 
| queried Babe breathlessly. 

“Tf we do, they’ll beat it. I'd like to catch 
one of them. I’ve got a hunch I know who 
they are, or at least who one of them is.” 

‘**Maul?” asked Babe. 

“Maybe,” said Don enigmatically. 
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GET a CHEMCRAFT outfit; that’s all you need 
for real fun! Work hundreds of fascinating and 
useful chemical experiments; make soap, dyes and 
ink; test foods, water and soil; perform tricks of 
chemical magic and surprise your friends. CHEM- 
RAFT is the original and best chemistry set: 
contains more chemicals, more and better experi- 


ments. Seven fine outfits: 
SOLD IN ALL TOY STORES 
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for our Handbook on archery and catalog. Con- 
tains Rules, Regulations and how to conduct 
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tests calling for the use of tools, good 


he gripped Dan’s arm. “Look at Lindy. 
He’s all keyed up to go. Let’s—s-a-ay—I 
believe it is Maul, the way Lindy is acting. 
Look. You know how he hates him. Let’s 
send the dog after them. He might catch one. 
A trained police dog is a wonder at that sort 


of thing, and I think Lindy is trained. Sic | 


‘em, ol’ fellow—go get ’em—— 
(Continued on page 45) 


| A Place for Your Pets 
| By ‘‘Uncle Bill’? Wood 


| Letters received and requests for Uncle Bill’s booklet on ‘‘How to Use and Keep 
Tools” tell us that these articles are a great help, especially to Scouts in their various 

turns around the house, etc. 

| We intend to continue the series as long as you want it. If there are any special | 


| projects you are interested in and think others would like an article about, write in and 


your request will be considered. 


Also, do not hesitate to write Uncle Bill if you have 


real trouble with any of the objects he tells about. 
| Don’t forget he has prepared a booklet ‘‘How to Use and Keep Tools’’ which may 
be had free.— Write for your copy.— The Editors. ; 


RABBITS like fresh air, and so do chickens. 
| They also like a little private room where 
| they can hide away on rainy, cold days of win- 

ter. Wouldn’t you like to make a new house 
for yout rabbits or other pets that’s good to 
look at, weather-proof and healthful? 

Of course every reader of Boys’ Lire hasn’t 
any little pets because he hasn’t a place to keep 
them, but I know a lot of them have, and this 
month we'll help them along. Probably the 
fellows in the country and smaller towns will 
appreciate it more than the ones who live in 
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the cities, but we’ve been making nice things 
for every one and next month we’re going to 
continue. 
By the way, how did mother like that vege- 
table rack for Christmas? Wasn’t it a dandy? 
Now back to the house. Here’s what to 





uy: 

Ninety-eight feet of matched flooring. No. 
3 fir is good enough in the 4-inch width. 

Sixty-nine feet of 1-inch by 2-inch pine 
stripping. 

Enough 1-inch thick lumber, some old 
boards, to make a floor or platform 3 feet square. 
You probably have some short pieces around 
that will do. 

Forty-one square feet of small chicken wire. 

One piece of tar paper—33 inches by 35 
inches. 

Six dozen small two-pointed brads. 

Two pounds of 2-inch finishing nails. 

Ten hooks 2 inches long with screw-eyes to 
match. These can be galvanized hooks and 
eyes like those used on screen doors. 

That’s all, and the tools we’ve used for the 
hanging book rack, treasure chest, and other 
things are just what we need. When you get 
cold from skating pile into the cozy, warm 
cellar and go to work. This is a good little 
job that will give you a lot of fun. 

There’s a sketch of the house on this page. 
Its outside dimensions are 24 inches high on 
the front, 18 inches on the back, 30 inches long 
and thirty inches wide, while the runway is 
20 inches high and 28 inches wide by 6 feet 
long. Start on the house by cutting the frame. 
You should make two pieces 18 inches long 
and two 24 inches long from the 1-inch by 2- 
inch stock. Then cut two pieces 29 inches long 
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to run along the sides at the bottom, two 
36 inches long to hold the roof and four 30 
inches long to go the width of the house top 
and bottom. Nail or screw these together 
as in Figure 1, and prepare the sides and roof 
of the matched flooring. 

The front will be 24 inches by 30 inches so it 
will take ten widths of matched boards. Two 
of these can be cut only 16 inches long instead 
of 24 inches, so they will leave an opening 
6 inches by 8 inches in the middle. See Figure 
2. When putting the matched boards together 
observe that one side of each tongued and 
grooved edge is narrower than the other. (The 
tongue or groove is not exactly in the middle 
of each edge.) The wider edges should be 
inside. Use the finishing nails here. 

Make the sides, back and top the same as 
the front. To get the right slant along the top 
of the sides nail the boards on‘and then saw off 
the triangular-shaped top ends. 

When you have all this done paint all over, 
top too, and then cover the top with tar 
paper. Be sure it overlaps all around to keep 
rain from seeping in. The brads will hold it 
or you can get regular tar-paper nails. To 
build the platform use some old boards as 
listed in the bill of materials and make the 
whole thing 36 inches square. Put cleats 
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around three sides so that the house will fit 
snugly over them. Fit the house over the 
platform and set in the screw-eyes and hooks 
to hold it in place. By building it this way you 
make it easy to clean and lighter to move. 

In making the run prepare the frame work 
of the 1-inch by 2-inch stripping and hook it to 
the front of the house. Fasten the wire by the 
brads and put up a “TO RENT” sign for 
Old Peter Rabbit. 

I don’t know much about the antics of 
Brer Rabbit, I must admit, but I know he 
likes to dig so I suggest you put wire on the 
bottom as well as the top and sides of the run, 
also make the uprights on the end of the run 
framework about six inches long and sharpen 
the bottoms so you can drive them into the 
ground. These stakes will hold the run in place. 
Before putting the house and yard in use spread 
dirt and grass over the wire at the bottom so 


‘the rabbits won’t hurt their feet on it. 
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Set No. 1 


Only $1.50 * fi 

Complete one Ge ae 
An Ideal Gift! @ Bey 

ALL ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION 
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. Wing spread 18 in,, fuselage 12 in. 
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ical, simple, real model 
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Sure YOU Can Become a GOOD 
RADIO OPERATOR 


With the Improved 
MIDGET 


"TELEPLE X 


CODE 
INSTRUCTOR 











EOE Any boy can quickly learn code with the 
LESSONS Teleplex Code Instructor. Just like hav- 
ing an expert operator in your home. 
Sends you messages, radiograms, etc., 
anywhere, anytime, any s , just like an operator 
would. Code lessons recorded on strong, waxed-tape rec- 
ords make everything simple and clear. You listen and 
learn. Great tun—learning to be a Radio Operator ag 
way. e Im- 
Satisfaction Guaranteed frovea” Midget 
Teleplex shown above, with attachment to be operated 
on any phonograph, and code lessons, will be sent pre- 
paid anywhere in the U.S. for only $5.50. Complete 
with high-frequency key and buzzer, $7.50. Thoroughly 
tested and guaranteed to rep: uce actual sending 
of expert operators. Don't delay. Send to-day! 


TELEPLEX CO., 74 Cortlandt St., New York, N.Y. 
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The BEST that 
Skill and Experience can Produce 


Gur ciliata attamettetene scititr's 
choose from. Prompt shipment from factory to you. 
Viease state kind of boat in which | you are p= carey 
soo THOMPSON BROS. BORT MEG. CO, 





LEARN CARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 


Guided by this method hundreds of 
boys have developed surprising talent 
uring epaee time because it develops 
origin: 7 ancy. They have sold 
drawings while learning and later 
many have secured fine positions as 
jists,and are now earning from 

$50 to $300 a week. Whether you 
think you have talent or not 
send for sample Picture 
Chart to test your ability, and 
facts about the possibilitics car- 
tooning for YOU. State your age. 
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F4 Designed Like 
And Flies Like a 


REAL AIRPLANE 


Will fly beautifully and is extremely 
durable... « good for many hun- 
dreds of flights without damage. 









Has all-metal motor mount, sturdy 
wings, scientifically designed aluminum 
propeller and shock-absorber landing 
gear with rubber-tired wheels. 


The Scout Model shown above, well 
packed, will be sent prepaid anywhere 
in the U. S. for $3.50. Other splendid 
American Models are: Spirit of St. 
Louis, Fairchild and Fokker at $5, and |! 
the Bremen at $7.50. Every plane 
tested at the factory and guaranteed 
to fly and land like a regular plane. 
Order now and let the fun begin! 


Glider Given With Catalog roc 


AMERICAN MODEL AIRCRAFT CO. 
Dept. 3, P.O. Box 1492 New Haven, Conn. 
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Eight 
instrilments 
In One! 


The new Regal Oc 
tofone can be tuned 










Now, WHO 
DID THAT 
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Pick up the 
Octofone and 
play it right off! 

No lessons or re- 
learning. The Oc- 
tofone tunes and 
plays like a uke, but 








FREE instruction 
booklet with each 
instrument 





APPY NEW YEAR boys, and now let’s 

get down to business—the business of 
being busy which same is one of the best ways 
of being happy. 

Nothing is really worth while that a fellow 
accomplishes without effort—perfection is 
only accomplished that way—and the big 
effort now confronting us is to get rid of the 
laziest old pest in existence Old Idle Five 
Minutes who is the main obstacle between us 
and successful business. 

Stop him by back-firing on him, that is by 
using his own fireworks on himself. 

Send in your best cracking jokes, and for 
those accepted and published prizes of the new 
1929 Boy Scout Diary will be awarded. No 
contributions returned unless accompanied 
by a stamped, return-addressed envelope. 


The Idea 
Scout Charles McGuffey makes the sugges- 
tion that contributors to this column should 
send their jokes written on tissue-paper to 
make it easier for the editor to see through 
them. 


Springing It on Him 
Mr. M.: We have spring water from our hy- 
drant a certain time each year. 
When? 


Mr. N.: 





Book Is Full of Ideas 
Written in simple lan 
which anyone can understand 
and apply. Devoted to 

> ease of organization, drum in- 

~ Givastion how to twirl a baton. Bug Bugl- 

Bass Drumming, etc.+all information 

Bay Scout Bram Corps should hould have. Writs for 
our copy ETS FREE—WRITE! hee 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG. Scot Dram Cor, Headenares 
1611 North Lincoln Street, Dept. BL, Chicago, Illinois 
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In the spring. 
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Where Skeeters Are Skeeters 
“T haven’t noticed any mosquito netting 
| around,” remarked the visitor who was mak- 
| ing his first trip to Swampville. 
“No,” answered the native son, 
mouse traps.” 


“‘we use 


| A Sticker 

Licked right at the start, he sticks on, and 
sticks on, until he delivers the goods. Put in 
a corner he works because he is stuck on his 
job. He may look like two cents, but that 
makes no difference to him, for he has a head 
on him that never swells. Profit by his exam- 
ple. He is a Postage Stamp. 


Ride-Rode-Rid 
First-Ciass Scout: Is it correct to say, “I 
rid my horse?” 
TENDERFOOT: Sure, I rid my horse of flies. 


A One-Sided Argument 


Doctor (to old patient): Yes, my dear sir, 
those pains in your left leg come with age. 

PATIENT (with suspicion): But, doctor, my 
right leg is just as old as my left, and I have 
no pains in it. 

Some Race 

Pin: A hydrant, a cabbage, and a tomato 
ran arace. Which do you think won? 

Jin: Don’t know who. 

Pin: The cabbage came out ahead, the to- 
mato is still trying to catchup, while the hy- 
drant is still running. 
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Regal Musical Instrument Co. 
3213 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 


I am interested in the Regal Octofone. 
You may send FREE complete informa- 


| 
He: Mothers never see the faults in their | 
children. | 
SHE: What an absurd idea! I’m sure I’d | 
see my children’s faults if they had any. 
| 

| 

I 


tion. 
There’s the Rub 
Giving me a washing machine A eR Sah ep rire | 
Was very nice of you, | 
But every time I take a bath IL I ccntincnenintn simian 


It beats me black and blue. 








$2500 tus’ $298 


. ) Haven't you often wished that you could 
97 draw cartoons, illustrate some idea, sketch 













J 4 | some pretty face, etc.? You can do Ly! of 
‘ae 
and illustrators has 
developed a great, simple system for 
success in all branches of Commer- 

cial Art. This system has revolu- 
tionized the entire theory of draw- 
ing. It means that drawing can be 
as easy for you as writing—much @ 
simpler than learning shorthand, 
boo! We are 





Prepared 
Briccs: Why have you got the end of your 
garage on hinges for? 
Griccs: Because my wife can’t always stop 


the car. 
illustrations, within reach of — 2 _ 

If you will — a few_hours 

week to the Course WE ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEE that you will learn to 
draw and draw well before you have 
half finished the Course. If we fall to 
make this claim good, we will refund 
every cent paid us. By eliminating a 
large office force for answering corre- 
spondence, expensive catalogs, etc., we 
are enabled to make a price of $2.98, 
the cheapest price ever known for 
a high-grade, home udy course 

Many have sent us letters similar to that of Rob't P. Davis 
of Detroit, who wrote: * 


Why the Worm Turned 
“Son, don’t you know it is a sin to dig on 
Sunday except in a case of necessity,” asked 
the kind old parson of a small boy. ' 
“Yes, sir,” answered the small boy, 
“but this is a case of necessity; a fellow 
can’t fish without bait.” 


Had Interest in His Work 
Jack: Did you hear the latest news? 
Jm: No, what is it? 

JACK: John swallowed ten cents and 
the doctor made him cough up two dollars. 


for theirs. It is more than I expected.” 
It is a big asset, no matter what field you are in. 


Send No Money 
dust pA re one and iman $2, 98 
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ou order the Course 








? ent ‘ full a3 ihe gntire aes. Pe aap 
Nothing In It entirely satished” return within. = to go to, work without 
days and we will ‘REFUND MONEY. | 827 additional cost. 





TEACHER (trying to explain meaning of word 
thief): Now, Johnnie, if I were to put my hand 
in your pocket and take out a dime, what 
would I be? 

JOHNNIE: 


LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING, Dept. 348-£ Chattanooga, Tenn 
Orders from outside the U. S. A. are payable $3.28 cash with order 


AIRPLANE 


12-inch scale 
model ofLind- 
be: 





A magician. 





tifically designed 
and very realis- 
tic. 





ground by own 
Easily built without tools. 


power and flies 30 ft. or more. 
Construction set,with ali parts and full directions, postpaid in U. S., 


only 60c. (no stamps). Satisfaction or money back. Send now. 
MANN & BENTON, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


f=XeoJ- 90, M.teleo)) 


Would have liked our FREE 
Catalog “‘E’*—SEND FOR IT 


BOWS—ARROWS 
TARGETS—ACCESSORIES—RAW MATERIALS 
Bent ash: wih instructions; pestpaid $1.79 
Business L.E.STEMMLER CO. (Dept, E), Queens Village, N.Y. 

June: Dad, will you give me a watch for | sole eat 
my birthday? 








Green and Fresh 
FARMER: Hey, drop that poison ivy. 
Crry1tE: Tut, tut, calm yourself, my good | 
man, this wasn’t picked on your land. 











FATHER: What do you want with a watch? 
JrmieE: Willie Jones has gotta dog and he | 
says he’ll trade it for a watch. 


Figured Out 
TEACHER: Jimmy, how much is half of 
eight (8). 
Jory: Up and down or across? 
TEACHER: What do you mean? 
Jumy: Well, up and down it’s 3, and across 


INDIAN BEADWORK 


Special introductory Offer 


Comme outfit for making Indian 
Beadwork, consisting of: 
Apache Bead Loom 
8 Bunches Indian Seed Beads—All different 
popular colors. About 8,000 to 10,000 
Instruction Pamphlet, with designs and 
o— 


” 


“Oh, we’re in the middle of the Original Sin. WALCO BEAD COMPANY 





a Y Paseerras Bend Nestle 
ards wis 
“Say, Johnn po gen you in Sunday Fancy Beadwork Circulars 
x nena de . Complete Outfit $1.15 Prepaid 
School? 
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“Say, that ain’t much; we’re past redemp- 
tion.” 


Department S. 101 West 37th St., NEW YORK CITY 
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The Pilot of the Cloud Patrol 


(Continued satel page 43) i 
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Lindy needed no second command. Like a 
flash he was off, running low like a wolf and 
never uttering a sound. As silently as doom 
itself he sped through the night straight for the 
first hangar, around which the stealthy figures 
had vanished. 

“Look at him go! He'll get one of them!” 
muttered Don. Then as Lindy disappeared 
around the hangar, he hissed: 

“Come on. Let’s follow him. We'll know 
who is doing this dirty work at the field in a 
few seconds, I’ll bet a nickel.” 

As the three boys leaped into a run, Lindy 
disappeared from their sight behind the hangar. 
An instant later he uttered a sharp bark, then 
above their own footsteps crunching on the 
graveled drive the boys could hear other foot- 
steps pounding heavily. They could hear 
muttered exclamations of fright, too, and pres- 
ently off ahead of them through the night and 
running straight for the rear of the Fullerton 
factory building they saw three figures legging 
it as fast as they could travel, while a hundred 
yards behind them, belly to the ground and 
looking for all the world like a timber wolf hot 
on the trail of its prey, flashed the vague form 
of the police dog. 

“Look at him go! He’ll get them! He'll 
pull one down before they reach the factory!” 
exclaimed Don, swinging off after Lindy as 
fast as he could travel, with the two other boys 
behind him. 

But those thieves were no laggards. Fear 
of that sinister tawny shape behind them lent 
wings to their heels, and they disappeared into 
the heavy shadow behind the factory building 


before Lindy had closed in on the last of them. 
But Lindy was gaining at every jump. A 
split second after the fugitives had disappeared 
behind the building, Lindy vanished into the 
somber blackness also. And an instant later 
came the loudest howling and barking and 
yelping the boys had ever heard the police 
dog utter. The racket was accompanied by 
oaths and shouts of anger of someone the 
dog evidently had cornered and was holding 


at bay. 
““He’s got one! He’s treed hiscoon! Come 
on, fellows!” yelled Don as he redoubled his 


speed, at the same time feeling into his hip 
— for a tiny flashlight he usually carried 
there. 

He reached the heavy shadows behind the 
factory building. Just ahead of him was the 
dark form of Lindy prancing and barking, and 
alternately snapping and growling at a figure 
he held cornered in a doorway. 

Don came to an abrupt stop as he found his 
flashlight, while Babe and Dan pounded up 
behind him 

“Now we'll see who at least one of these 
thieving rascals is, and turn him over to the 
police,” he said as he pressed the button of the 
battery lamp and flashed its fingerlike ray of 
white light on the figure crouching in the 
doorway. 

But as the light split the darkness Don 
uttered an exclamation half of amazement and 
half of disappointment, for the man Lindy held 
prisoner in the factory doorway was the night 
watchman, Nick Conlon! 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for February) 





| acd eo 3 
| How to Make a Miniature Log House 
(Concluded from page 27) | 
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LIGHTNING BRAKE ACTION 


Acts in a fraction of a second! Grips instantly, 
yet your bicycle glides to a stop. 

See those twelve discs—they give youtwenty- 
four sliding surfaces—which mesh smoothly, 
yet powerfully in every New Departure 
Multiple Disc Improved Coaster Brake. 

Speed is always under control—steep down 
gtades cause no hesitating—sharp turns areeasy 
—if your bicycle is New Departure equipped. 

All you have to do, is to tell the dealer you 
insist on a New Departure Brake—he can 
‘SM furnish it on any make—or lace one into your 
i present bicycle. Ask him. 








NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 
i si 
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down and interview him as to what he is going 
to do after he issaved. We Scouts know what 
we mustdo, and that is to pull him out before 
he drowns!- His future is in his own hands. 
Yes, indeed, those were great days and full of 
excitement. Something happened every minute 
of each day and the day before. 


AT a point on the river where the stream 

entered the Ohio there was a Government 
Military Station known as ‘The Barracks” 
and stationed there were many army officers 
and some troops. One of the army officers was 
skating on the river with his daughter, who 
was not only pretty but a very good skater; 
so also was Lerdum, who, with his new skates, 
was not above showing off before this girl and- 
her daddy. Lerdum cut figure eights, skated on 
the outer edge backwards, spun round and 
round like a top, and then sailed by with his 
hands carelessly in his pockets. But that, 
alas! is where he made his mistake. There was 
a small twig on the ice and when his skate 
runner, new and sharp as it was, struck the 
stick the skate came to a dead stop but the 
skater did not. As has been said, his hands 
were thrust carelessly into the side pockets of 
his peg-top trousers, but they could not be re- 
moved in time to save him from the fall, so, 
directly in front of this girl and the officer he 
came down on his face with a bang. He 
jumped quickly up, spit out one front tooth, 
and skated hurriedly away; never again did he 
see the girl or the officer and never again did 
he want to see them, and never again after 
that did he skate with his hands in his breeches 
pockets. 

But a little matter of spitting out a tooth did 
not keep him off the ice. There was at least 
ten days more of wonderful skating, so he con- 
tinued to skate all that afternoon, but, Christo- 
pher Columbus! that night was one of misery. 
When the:tooth was broken off it exposed the 
nerve and the lad had skated around all after- 
noon in the cold sharp air with the nerve 
exposed. 

You must know that a nerve is a very touchy 
thing; it takes offense as quickly as a pro- 
fessional duelist and it is quick to resent an 
injury or even any inattention to its comfort. 
This nerve did not like to be exposed to the 
chill winds, so that night it told Lerdum so in 
the most emphatic manner and the poor boy 
rolled on the floor backward and forward all 
night long. The next morning his lip was 
swollen up like a balloon; the nerve had died 
from undue exposure and the boy himself 
almost died with pain while the nerve was 
expiring. 


1929 


Lerdum did not “languish” for any girl 
for a long time after that. He attributed all his 
misfortune and pain and suffering to the inno- 
cent girl and not to his own desire to show off 
before her. Of course, later on the dentist 
fixed him up with a tooth that fit in the place 
so neatly that no one would know the differ- 
ence—no one except Lerdum—but every time 
he thought of that tooth he thought of that girl. 
What became of the pretty girl we have no 
means of knowing and Monkey Sholes and 
Sandy Bar and the rest of the Boone Scouts 
were all very careful not to mention the subject 
to Lerdum because he seemed to be as touchy 
on that point as the nerve in the tooth and as 
quick to administer painful punishment upon 
the offender. 

In the midst of the deep forest there was a 
clearing and in the clearing a log house. There 
was a pond in front of the house and a well with 
an old-fashioned well sweep. It was there that 
the boys purchased their loaves of home-made 
bread and smoked herring. 

You can reproduce that log house by follow- 
ing the suggestions of the diagrams here given. 
A deerskin to tack on the outer wall is made of 
the skin of a field mouse, or an ordinary house 
mouse. The long-tail jumping mouse has long, 
reddish hair and makes a good deerskin. The 
tail and feet of the mouse are cut off. A deer’s 
tail may be added by using a strip of another 
mouse skin where it joins the white hair on the 
belly, or the tail may be omitted, as it usually 
is on a dried skin. The deer’s head is made of 
the mouse head after it is carefully skinned; 
antlers are made of wire and covered with 
melted beeswax. I have made splendid antlers 
out of the wish-bone of a goose. 

The pond is made of a piece of looking-glass, 
fastened to the board by tacks, the heads of 
which overlap the glass. Dry moss is glued 
over all the board to represent grass; the moss 
extends over the edge of the mirror to hide the 
tacks. We used to dye the moss green with 
the dye we bought to color Easter eggs. 

The log cabin we built just as big log cabins 
are built, making a roof of shakes or clapboards, 
by splitting up a piece of white pine. The 
chimney may be built of small logs, and cork 
as it comes in the rough can be used for rocks 
and ledges. 

Trees are made of fibrous roots turned upside 
down with moss glued upon the branches. The 
diagram shows how to make the old sweep well. 

When you make this it will be a fine exhibit 
for troop handicraft, as well as an object teach- 
ing scouting and pioneer history, or as a present 
to your Scoutmaster with a 

HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
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Boy SCOUTS 2 AMERICA 
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Make this dandy First Aid Kit 


one of your outdoor pals 


It'll come in mighty handy should one of the fel- 
lows meet with an accident—a deep cut or a bad 
burn. For then you'll have everything needed to 
apply the right sort of First Aid in a jiffy. Carry it 
in your pocket or on your Scout belt, for it slips 
into a canvas case fitted with a loop. And the kit, 
complete,costsonly 75 centsat your druggist’sor from 
the Supply Department, Boy Scouts of America. 


Maha gt New York - Toronto 


Bauer & Black Chicago 


© B. & B., 1927 


THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT KIT . . . MADE TO THE 
SPECIFICATIONS OF BOY SCOUT HEADQUARTERS 
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been sent to replace those killed at Jebel 
Salmi, but so far no new officers had arrived, 
although the Irishman daily expected them. 
Abd-el-Rahman Osman had applied for a 
month’s leave and was departing in the morn- 
ing; and Farrell intended, as soon as Elliott’s 
case was disposed of, to ask for similar time, in 
order to make an intensive search of the desert 
tribes and thus encompass Dick’s rescue, in 
the improbable event that he was still alive. 
Suddenly the door opened, flinging a bar of 
dazzling sunshine across the shadowed room. 
A tall figure was silhouetted against the outer 
glare. He entered and closed the door, and 
Farrell saw him more clearly; a spare, bronzed 
individual, straight as an arrow, with vivid 
blue eyes in his leathery face. He was in the 
uniform of a Staff Major, with a triple row of 
decoration and campaign ribbons on his chest. 
He smiled, in friendly fashion, and held out 
a lean, strong hand. 

“You’re Farrell, formerly of the Leinster 
Regiment, aren’t you?” he said. “How d’ye 
do. My name is Dunbar. . . Intelligence, 
you know.” 

Farrell straightened, and his nerves tingled 
with a little thrill of anticipation. Major 
Dunbar, the cleverest Intelligence Officer in 
Africa, and the brains of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Staff; Dunbar, who knew the Sudan and all its 
dialects, from Assuan to Wadelei, north of the 
Albert Nyanza, and from the Red Sea to the 
farthest limits of Darfur and beyond; friend 
and adopted brother of half the tribes of the 
Nubian Desert, and the one white man loved 
and wholly trusted by all the nomad chief- 
tains; the Lion of Nubia, they called him. 


Dunbar! Things were beginning to move. 
“Yes, I’m Farrell. Won’t you sit down, 
Major?” 


“T expect I know what you’re thinking.” 
I’m down from Khartoum to see if we can shed 
a bit of light on Elliott’s affair. If you’re a 
real pal of his, and I’ve heard you are, you'll 
help me out, eh?” 

“Tl help, av course,” he said slowly, “but 
to be frank ye needn’t expect me to say any- 
thing that’ll count against him, for I’ll not.” 

“Tell me what you like. Remember, though, 
things are against him, and it is only through 
directness that we can get at the truth. I am 
as anxious to see him cleared as you are, but 
you don’t want to put sentiment before justice, 
do you?” 

“T'll put Elliott’s welfare above anything!” 
the Irishman said flatly. 

An approving smile flickered under the 
other’s moustache. 

“Gad!” he murmured, then; “By the way, 
I took the liberty of stoppin’ at your Mess and 
asked Rahman what’s-his-name to join us 
here. Hello, here he comes now.” 

The door opened and Abd-el-Rahman Osman 
entered. His grave dark face was puzzled, 
but Dunbar put him at his ease. 

“Sit down, old man,” he said. ‘“‘ Now that 
we’re all together we'll try to get things 
threshed out... I’d better tell you-what I know 
of the murder of the Colonel, then we can go 
on from there. Agreed?” 

The others nodded briefly, and the Intel- 
ligence man went on. 

“Tt so happened that I arrived at Denbara 
on the day of the murder. I wanted to see 
Colonel Wheatley, because there were—er— 
certain things to discuss. After dinner we 
sat on the veranda talking, and I regret to 
say we had a disagreement. At about eight- 
thirty a mounted orderly appeared at the 
gate with a letter for Wheatley. The read- 
ing of it upset him so that he could not go 
on with our conversation. For nearly an hour 
he sat, without speaking one word, then, ex- 
cusing himself, he went down into his garden. 
Do you know the garden about his place? Just 
a big, rambling sandy patch with a few scrub 
bushes, mimosa and thorns. 

“When he left the veranda it was quite dark. 
I watched him pacing up and down for nearly 
another hour, his figure just a dim white blur. 
I had had a long hard ride that day and must 
have dozed off in my chair. Some time later 
I was awakened by a sudden cry. I jumped 
up, but could see no one about. Then lights 
appeared in the garden and one of the native 
servants gave a frightened shout. I knew, then, 
that something was wrong, and ran down. 
Wheatley was lying face down under a mimosa 
bush, his cigar still between his fingers, and a 
long knife in his back. While waiting for the 
Regimental Medical Officer my thoughts kept 
turning to the letter he had received and I 
-wondered if it held the clew. So I took it 
from his pocket and read it.” 
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Major Dunbar here produced a typewritten 
letter, which he opened. 

* As this is not an official inquiry and we are 
all here simply to help Elliott if we can, I want 
you to know all the facts. Read this aloud, 
will you, Farrell? It’s the one I found on the 
Colonel.” 

Farrell smoothed the creases from the paper, 
and read: 


Tel-el-Rahib, Sudan. 
Lieut.-Col. J. C. Wheatley, D. S. O., 
care Kordofan Camel Corps, 
Denbara, Sudan. 


Sir: 
In reply to your ultimatum of this afternoon 
I have decided to stand court martial. As 
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matters are I see no just reason why I should 
remove myself from your path as you so in- 
geniously suggested. I am willing to accept 
responsibility for my defeat at Jebel Salmi until 
such time as I can bring the guilt home to the 
real culprit. 

To destroy myself would be an admission of 
guilt—an admission I will never make; for so 
long as I live in the same world with yourself 
there is a chance that the truth will out. I 
doubt if that truth will be as welcome to you 
as it will be to me. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
C. E. Exzrott, D.S.O., M.C., 

Captain, Kordofan Camel Corps. 


Note: A recent‘development makes it impera- 
tive that I call upon you at Denbara as soon 
as possible for further discussion. It will 
spare us both the embarrassment of a public 
quarrel if you will see me privately in your 
garden as soon as convenient after receipt of 
this letter. 


Dunbar’s quiet voice broke the silence that 
followed the reading. 

“Ts that Elliott’s signature, Farrell?” he 
asked. 

Farrell’s lips tightened. 

“Tt is,” he admitted. 

“What do you say, Rahman Osman?” 

“I’m afraid so, sir,” the latter said, slowly. 

“T'll tell you, though,” Farrelladded. “‘That 
postscript or note doesn’t ring true. Elliott 
is a man of definite action. He’d not write as 
he did in the body of the letter, then tack on 
a sort of renigging after-thought like that. 
It does not fit in with what went before. If 
Elliott intended visiting the Colonel in Denbara 
so soon after the note would reach there he 
wouldn’t bother to write. He’d simply have 
gone and told the Colonel what he had to say, 


face to face. It’s queer. I don’t like it.” 
“Hmm-m! What do you think, Rahman 
Osman?” 


“T don’t know what to think.” 

“T see. Well, we'll pass that up for the mo- 
ment. Let’s summarize the case against him, 
then see how much we can destroy. There 
was admitted hostility over personal and mil- 
itary matters between the two men. A 
Bedouin Emir raised hob, and a force sent by 





Elliott to squash him was wiped out. He was 
further censured by his commanding officer, 
which embittered him still more. The 
Bedouin’s activities became so bold that EI- 
liott got permission to go after him. To help 
in his plan of attack he was sent the very val- 
uable Scheme of Defense of the Sudan. This 
scheme passed, in some unknown manner, into 
the hands of the Emir, who, I happen to know, 
came into this country for that very purpose, 
at the instance of a foreign power. Elliott’s 
plan of attack, as well as the precious Scheme 
also was transmitted to Abdul Husuf—and 
Elliott was the only man at Tel-el-Rahib, we 
must presume, who knew them both. 

“Now then: late in the night on which the 
attack on the Emir was planned out, a man 
mounted on Elliott’s racing camel passed the 
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sentry at the main gate, wearing Elliott’s blue 
djebba—the one he generally used on recon- 
naissance or survey work in the desert. The 
sentry supposed, of course, that it was Elliott. 
That rider returned to the post before dawn, 
and the relieving sentry at the gate, also recog- 
nizing him as the commander, saluted, and 
thought nothing of it, as it was fairly usual for 
Elliott to take exercise rides at night, alone. 
On the face, then, it looks as though Elliott 
had given his own game away to the Emir. 
To set against that, we know that Elliott per- 
sonally led his attack against the Emir and 
was badly wounded in the action. Point one 
for old Elliott, eh?” 

“That point ought to clear him,”’ the Irish 
soldier growled. 

“Ought to, but doesn’t. Now then—about 
two weeks after the fight at Jebel Salmi, Colo- 
nel Wheatley came to Tel-el-Rahib, discovered 
the General Scheme was gone, could get no 
satisfactory reason for Elliott’s defeat and prac- 
tically accused him of treason. They quarreled 
violently and I believe—” he glanced at 
Rahman Osman’s impassive face,—‘‘ Elliott 
threatened the Colonel’s life. That correct, 
Rahman Osman? Let’s have the details.” 

The Egyptian briefly described what had 
occurred. 

“And the weapon Elliott grasped was a 
Baggara knife. How’d he come to have that 
handy?” 

“He used it for opening his mail, sir. 
always on his desk.” 

The Intelligence Officer produced a long, 
keen-bladed weapon with curiously inlaid 
ivory haft and handed it to the other. 

“Ts this it?” 

“All Baggara knives are more or less alike, 
sir.” 

“Don’t quibble. Do you recognize this 
knife as the one with which Elliott threatened 
the Colonel that day?” 

This direct question drew a reluctant 
admission. 

‘Just so!”” Dunbar proceeded. “‘ Why didn’t 
you say so at once, instead of fiddling about 
the bush? Nowwecangeton. Elliott’s post- 
script made an appointment for as soon as 

ssible after the delivery of the letter. Two 
ue after its delivery Wheatley was found 
murdered with the same weapon with which 
Elliott had threatened him. On top of that is 
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the fact that at, or about, the time the letter 
left Tel-el-Rahib, Elliott also rode from the post 
alone, for an unknown destination. It all 
fits rather devilishly, doesn’t it? Men have 
been hanged on less corroborative evidence 
than that. Well, that’s the whole case. Have 
you any suggestions? I want to see how 
much of it we can dissolve.” 

“It’s no use denying that things look putrid 
for Elliott,” Farrell said bluntly, “but if he 
did kill the Colonel he had a dashed good rea- 
son for it. That’s my way o’ thinking and 
I’d tell it to the whole War Office, beggin’ 
your pardon. He got a nasty rap on the skull 
at Jebel Salmi, and it mebbe sent him off his 
dot for awhile. But as for selling that Gen- 
eral Scheme, or giving it away, or whatever 
he’s supposed to have done with it, why that’s 
all a lot of tripe. Either I, or Rahman Osman 
or even poor little Badul Halim could have 
done it!” 

“If you had known of the existence of the 
Scheme, perhaps, but it happens you didn’t, 
you see,’ put in the Major quietly. “Beg 
pardon, Rahman Osman?” 

“T say, sir, I stand by Captain Farrell in 
believing Captain Elliott innocent,” said the 
Egyptian doggedly. 

“Good egg!” Farrell grunted. 

The Intelligence Officer’s face was inscrut- 
able. His shrewd eyes rested for a second on 
the Egyptian’s face. 

“Any suggestions or comments?” he asked. 

During the Major’s summing up, Farrell 
had been passing the incriminating letter 
through and through his fingers. Suddenly, 
at Dunbar’s final question a change came over 
him. He removed the letter from the envelope 
again, and his fingertips explored the surface 
of the enclosed paper, then were transferred to 
the envelope, back and front. Then he spoke. 

“T said a while back that I did not believe 
Elliott wrote that postscript. If it was proven 
that someone else had removed the letter from 
the envelope and added that note it would 
prove the existence of a second interested 
party, would it not?” . 

“Yes. That would be vitally important. 
But why should anyone do such a thing?” 

“To throw suspicion onto Elliott. By the 
way, before we go further, what was Brigade 
Headquarters’ opinion of Elliott, Major?” 

“Headquarters knew his past record as 
a soldier, and never lost faith in him, in spite 
of the Colonel’s adverse reports. You see, 
he had had an exceptional career during the 
World War. We on the Staff knew something 
was wrong out here, but didn’t know quite 
what the game was. So it was allowed to 
continue in the hope that it would clarify itself. 
Had it been dreamed that things would take 
so serious a turn as that Jebel Salmi business 
the Brigadier would have stepped in long ago. 
Candidly, Headquarters feels it shares the 
blame, and for that reason wishes to give 
Elliott the benefit of every doubt. But what 
is this lead you’ve got regarding the post- 
script?” 

“Let’s get Elliott in here, before we go on.” 

A runner was dispatched to request Elliott’s 
presence at the orderly room, and in a few 
minutes he appeared, thin and white of face, 
but composed. He was still heavily ban- 
daged. He smiled a greeting and declined the 
easy chair that Dunbar offered him. 

“What are you fellows up to—holding an 
ante-mortem on me?”’ he chaffed. 

‘A resurrection, more like,” Farrell grinned. 
“Remember the night ye wrote that letter to 
Colonel Wheatley? Did you add a post- 
script?” 

“What postscript?” 

Farrell showed him. 

“No, I did not write that. It must have 
been added after I left the room.” 

The Irishman grunted satisfaction. 

““Was anyone in the orderly room when you 
wrote it?” 

“The orderly-room sergeant, Mohammed 
Bezoutin.” 

“Wait a shake and I'll get him,” Farrell said. 

He returned a few minutes later with an 
intelligent native non-commissioned officer, 
who sprang to attention and saluted smartly. 

‘Will you question him, sir?” the Irishman 
asked Dunbar. 

“Certainly. Mohammed Bezoutin, do you 
remember the night Captain Elliott wrote 
a letter to Colonel Wheatley?” 

“ Aiya, Effendi.” 

““Yes—and did he write it himself?” 

“Aiya. On the write machine. I think 
him sick—much belly-ache—and I watch him.” 

“Now think—did he address the envelope 
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before or after he put the letter inside.”’? 
‘Ba’ dein. Afterwards, Effendi. He had 


much trouble with one hand bound.” 

“You are sure the letter was inside, when he 
addressed and sealed the envelope?” 

The man’s round black face expressed aston- 
ishment that there should be doubt on a point 
of which he was so positive. 

‘Na’ am! Certainly! With these eyes I saw 
it, Effendi!” 

“What did Captain Elliott do with the 
letter?” 

“He left it on the table for me to give the 
Denbara messenger.” 

“‘Did he leave the room then?”’ 

“ Aiya, Effendi. And T also left, to hunt the 
messenger.’ 

“How long were you gone? 

“The time of three cigarettes.” 

“Was the letter there when you returned?” 

“‘ Aiya, Effendi.” 

“Did Captain Elliott or any one else enter the 
orderly room while you were gone?” 

“T did not see, Effendi.” 

“Was any one about the room when you 
came back?” 

“La, Effendi. There was not.” 

Rahman Osman interpolated. 

“Be careful now; are you sure of that?” 

‘Na’ am, Effendi! Wahyét en-nabi—by the 
life of the Prophet I swear it!” 

“That will do, then, Mohammed Bezoutin. 
You may go.” 

Dunbar seemed puzzled. 

“That doesn’t seem to help much,” he said 
slowly. ‘According to that, Elliott, you must 
have added the postscript subconsciously, 
for no one seems to have touched the letter 
after you wrote it. What’s the matter, 
Farrell? You’re looking devilish pleased.” 

“Shure, Iam. I suppose ye haven’t a nice 
soft berth on the Intilligince Staff for a likely 
recruit, eh?” 

“What have you got up your sleeve now?” 

“T’ve got a total alibi on that postscript 
thing for old Elliott here.” 

“What e 

“Listen. When Elliott typed the address, 
the letter was inside. That means that the 
punctuation marks would not show through on 
the back of the envelope doesn’t it—or if 
they did they’d be very faint, eh? But they 
would show on the letter inside. Here they are 
on this letter, showing that Elliott told the 
truth when he said it was inside the envelope 
when he addressed it. But—” and here he 
produced the envelope; “here are very dis- 
tinct indentations on the back of this envelope, 
so well defined that a letter could not possibly 
have been within when this address was typed. 
So I think you'll agree that after Elliott left 
the orderly room, followed by the Sergeant, 
some other person entered, opened gnd read 
the letter, added the postscript, typed an ad- 
dress on an empty envelope, sealed the letter 
in and replaced it on the desk to await the mes- 
senger, and then, presumably, destroyed the 
first envelope that Elliott had typed. Is it 
too much to suppose that one who had sufficient 
interest to do that, also is guilty of the murder, 
with which, no doubt, it is directly connected?” 

“Well done, Farrell!”” Major Dunbar com- 
mended. ‘It doesn’t whitewash Elliott, of 
course, but it does implicate another unknown 
party. The next point is to determine the 
identity of the man who tampered with that 
letter. When we’ve got him, we’ve solved the 
whole business. It shouldn’t be difficult, for 
the number of men capable of writing English 
in the garrison is limited.” 

Farrell bent his head for a moment in deep 
thought. His eyes were smoldering, his lips 
grim, Then his voice rang out. 

“I know who is guilty! It is only intuition, 
but 

Without warning the door crashed open, 
and Dick Travers, sunken-eyed and haggard, 
and dressed in the travel-stained and tattered 
robes of a Dervish tribesman, stood on the 
threshold. At his back loomed the majestic, 
bearded figure of Abdul Husuf, the Bedouin 
outlaw. 

For a stunned moment no one spoke, then 
Elliott darted ferward with a hoarse cry. 
“Dick, Dick, old boy!” he exclaimed. Emo- 
tion filled his throat and silenced him, as their 

hands gripped. In the meantime the Bedouin’s 
dark eyes roved about the room. They met 
those of Major Dunbar, and lightened. 

“The Lord of Majesty is good, that he so 
delights mine eyes, oh Lion of Nubia,” said the 
Emir softly. 

“To see an old comrade is salt to one’s meat, 
Brother of my Thoughts!” the soldier re- 
sponded. 

Abdul Husuf again swept the group with his 
eyes. By no sign did he betray that he had 
found what he sought, save that he leaned for- 
ward and whispered in Dick’s ear.. The young 
American nodded, and addressed his cousin. 
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“‘Claude,” he said, ‘I have obeyed orders 
and brought back Abdul Husuf—not as a 
prisoner, however, but voluntarily, to clear 
your name. Before him, and in the presence 
of these witnesses I accuse of treason, Lieu- 
tenant——” 

There was a quick gasp, and a figure rushed 
for the door. The huge bulk of the desert 
outlaw blocked the way. The Emir’s mighty 
fist arose and smashed down on yielding flesh 
and bone. 

“Down! you pariah dog!” he growled. 

“. ... Abd-el-Rahman Osman!” Dick com- 
pleted. 

Terence Farrell jumped to his feet and ex- 
ecuted a most unmilitary but highly diverting 
jig. 

ve knew it, be gorry!” he yelled. 
oo!” 
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NCE more the desert night settled over 
Tel-el-Rahib; again under the moon- 
blanched walls the wandering minstrel 
strummed in a plaintive octave, of the by-gone 
glories of his race. Stars burned in the purple 
sky with an intensity that northern lands can 
never know, and camels grunted as they swung 
through the narrow streets. The elusive smoke 
of evening fires drifted from the flat-topped 
dwellings, and the little coffee shop of old 
Mahmen-ben-Yusuf, held its usual gossiping 
crowd. 

Dinner in the Mess was over, and out on the 
cool roof Dick, and Farrell, and Major Dunbar, 
deep in Bombay chairs, chatted softly and 
compared notes on the day’s developments. 
Presently Elliott came through the Mess door 
to join them, pausing for a moment while he 
contemplated, unseen, his cousin’s face; and 
as he noted the subtle changes which hardship, 
and danger, and responsibility, had etched 
thereon, some of the harshness melted from 
his own. There was a quiet determination 
about Dick’s lean jaw, a steadiness in the gray 
eyes, born of his great ordeal, which seemed to 
sharpen that indefinable air of. command which 
is the heritage of the born soldier, and Elliott 
nodded, well satisfied. 

They smiled as he grasped a chair and lifted 
it to Dick’s side, then settled into it with a con- 
tented grunt. They sat in a dreamy silence 
for awhile, Abdul Husuf squatting cross- 
legged, native fashion, by the knees of the 
Major, his mystic eyes turned to the desert. 
Occasionally he replied to a remark of his old 
friend, but for the most part sucked at his 
narghile without speech. Conversation com- 
menced, idly, then checked to longer stillness 
at thought of the man who lay, under guard 
and delirious, in his room below. The Emir’s 
blow had fractured Rahman Osman’s skull. 

“Did he confess to everything, Dunbar?” 
Farrell asked. 

““No—but we got enough from his ravings 
to hang him a dozen times. He came around 
a bit before dinner and I tackled him and he 
admitted a lot. He was a Turkish spy in our 
lines during the war—one of the instigators of 
the Cairo student riots, and the murder of the 
Sirdar, after the war—and so on. Jove, how 
he hates the Allies! His mother was Russian, 
that’s where he got his near-white skin, and his 
father was an Egyptian of the old crooked 
régime before the re-conquest in ’98.” 

“By the way, Dick, you haven’t told us 
how you happened to run to earth our garru- 
lous old friend, Abdul Husuf,”’ Farrell reminded, 
with a grin at the broad back of the Emir. 

“Tt was mostly fool luck,’’ Dick replied. 
“T vaguely remember cutting you loose in the 
cave, but all FE could think of was, ‘Find the 
Emir—find Abdul Husuf and you'll find out 
the truth!’—so I started off to find him. After 
I’d gone some distance I found a wounded 
camel and rode it to death, although I can’t 
recollect much about it, really, I suppose my 
head would have turned me a bit silly. I’m 
not very clear about what happened between 
leaving Jebel Salmi and finding the Emir. I 
had spells of clearness in which I seem to have 
been riding for ages, and I remember question- 
ing various people, thanks to your tuition in 
Arabic, Terence, but I suppose they all thought 
I was crazy. Probably I was at the time. In 
the end I stumbled across Abdul Husuf and 
tried to shoot him. Lucky I didn’t, eh? 
What with hunger and thirst and my reopened 
head wound I was feeling pretty rusty and was 
knocked out of the ring for a while. But a 
mother couldn’t have taken better care of me 
than Abdul Husuf here, and his band of greasy 
outlaws. They are tough fighting men all 
right, and wolves for killing; but hospitality 
to them is a sacred thing, as it is to all Moslems, 
of course. 

“When they had nursed me around—I don’t 
know why they didn’t kill me outright—the 
Emir and I had long talks which I soon dis- 
covered were at cross-pu . We talked 
over the fight at Jebel Salmi, and although he 
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personal friend of the famous Pilot Ed Heath, who 
designed this ship. Details showing the fuselage 
construction appear in the great, mew magazine: 
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AND INVENTIONS 





Included in January contents: How to Build ly Model 
Boats— for Making a Gas New Ideas for The 
Razor Blade 1 Toeboat— 


Boys’ Pg ee eg to Bui 
Byrd & Shackelton at "he South Pole—How to Become a 

Detective. Thousands of other features eer illustrated. 

To make of 4 pnp +g & ) 

‘o sure of your January ome eee afc to: 

Mechanics Magazine, Dept. 4441 » Pui Pure ¢ =o wilding, Cease | 
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too! Let’s Go! 
1 eee et S O. eee 
< <i reed Without Noise” 


“CHICAGG” 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Rubber Tire Roller Skates 
You'll always be in the lead on ‘“‘CHICAGOS,” 
And you'll be proud to show these handsome, 
strong Roller Skates to other boys and girls— 
explain why they go faster with 
their ball-bearing wheels and 
hard composition Rubber Tires that 
last longer than noisy steel wheels. 
From dealers,or sent direct for $4.00 
and dealer's name. 


Are You a Member of the 
“Roll on Rubber” Club? 


Thousands of boys and girls 
belong —including ‘Our 
Gang." Just send 10 cents 
membership fee and get 
gold finish club pin, certif- 
icate, and book “ How to 
Roller Skate.” 


Chicago 
Roller Skate €o. 
Est. Over 20 Years 
4457 W. Lake St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all 
outdoor men, is the chief at the 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of all Camps 
Officially Rated A-1 
Located in a natural forest, on 


banks of beautiful Lake Teedyus- 
kung, 1700 feet above sea level. 


INTENSIVE SCOUTING 
course, merit badges awarded by local 
court of Honor, 

We learn what to do, how to do it; 
to trail like an Indian, to hike like 
George Washington, to explore like 
Daniel Boone, to live like Robinson 
Crusoe, to canoe like the voyageurs, 
to swim like South Sea Islanders, 

to live like Princes. 
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DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL. 
Box 218, Suffern, N. Y. 


Please send full information about your 
Outdoor School and Camp to 


, (Parent’s Signature) 
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told me someone had played traitor the night 
before we started, he would not say who it was. 
Then one day I mentioned that I was Elliott’s 
cousin, and immediately a coolness sprang up 
between us. By piecing together little scraps 
of conversation in his camp I came to know 
that he believed that the traitor was Elliott; 
and of course his contempt for a leader who 
would betray his own men was extended to 
me. When I learned that, I went direct to 
him, and we had a ding-dong argument. I 
described you, Claude, but I could not convince 
him for a long time that it was really the leader 
of the garrison I was describing. ‘I have met 
the Captain Elliott,” he would say. ‘He is 
very tall, and thin, with dark eyes—more like 
a half-caste Egyptian.’ I assumed then that 
whoever had bargained with him had imper- 
sonated Elliott. Then, conning over all the 
likely and unlikely ones I could think of, I one 
day gave him a description of Rahman Osman. 
He recognized him immediately as the man he 
had met, and that clinched it. I told how 
Claude had been double-crossed, and when the 
[mir heard that he had been made party to 
compromising the honor of an innocent man 
there was blood on the moon! Not that he 
made a noise about it, but there was a nasty 
something in those black eyes of his that did 
not promise well for the man who had tricked 
him. I have discovered that to a Moham- 
medan honor is the most precious of all things, 
and that he may not compromise even an 
enemy’s good name. 

“When he was convinced how matters stood 
he could not rest until he had accompanied me 
here to identify the traitor. When I was fit to 
travel we returned with an escort of six of his 
wildest followers who now are camped out 
in the desert about a mile from the main 
gate. Up to the time of my arrival at Tel- 
el-Rahib, of course, I knew nothing of the 
_—— of Colonel Wheatley. How does it all 

t in?” 

Major Dunbar took up the thread. 

“With the clue Farrell gave us this after- 
noon and what we have since learned from the 
Emir and Rahman Osman it is easy to piece 
the thing together. That fight at Jebel Salmi, 
although it developed more seriously than ex- 
pected, was only a side issue—a move in a 
greater game. In strict confidence, Wheatley 
was in trouble over misappropriation of Regi- 
mental funds and needed a large sum to re- 
coup. That was what I visited him at Denbara 
about, the night he was killed. Abdul Husuf 
was acting for a foreign power with large inter- 
ests in Africa; one willing to give a good fat 
price for the Anglo-Egyptian General Scheme. 











As Rahman Osman and the Colonel had been 





‘Did you ever hear of a 
basketball player who de- 
liberately threw the ball 
into the basket of the op- 
posing team, just to get 
their goat? 

It did—and how! 


Don’t Miss 
A Dizzy Finish 
By Harold M. Sherman 
In the February Issue 











partners in shady games before, they plotted to 
get the Scheme into the Emir’s hands, Rahman 
Osman, of course, acting as go-between. 

“Schemes so important as this never are 
allowed to leave Brigade Headquarters except 
for a big stunt, so the Emir’s immediate job 
was to stir up sufficient trouble to justify going 
after him on a fairly large scale. That would 
bring the Scheme out of Khartoum and into 
Wheatley’s hands, and incidentally make 
Elliott the goat. We know what happened. 
Rahman Osman had been tipped off, and after 
watching Elliott stow the Scheme in the safe 
the night we planned the attack, waited until 
all was clear, lifted it, and took it to the Emir. 
I don’t really think that the Colonel was re- 
sponsible for the massacre at Jebel Salmi. 
That was a bloody-minded little notion of 
Rahman Osman’s. Wheatley simply intended 
to get the Scheme into the Emir’s hands and 
have him clear out the same night. Abdul 
Husuf tells me he gave Rahman Osman a chit 
good for £20,c00—that’s about $100,000, Dick 
—and Rahman Osman was going on leave to- 
morrow to cash it in Cairo.” 

‘‘What about the murder, then?” Dick asked. 
“Did Rahman Osman and the Colonel have 
a row?” 

“No. After cashing the chit Rahman 
Osman was to split with Wheatley, but he 
couldn’t even play straight with his own pal. 
The quarrel between Elliott and the Colonel 
gave him the idea. He dodged in the Orderly 
Room after Elliott left, and added the post- 
script, thus framing Elliott. Then he traveled 
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to Denbara and murdered the Colonel, in order 
to keep the swag for himself. It was a devilish 
neat little plan, too, if you ask me, with prac- 
tically no risk to himself. His fatal mistake 
was not to take into consideration the creed 
of the desert.” 

“‘What became of the chit he got from the 
Emir?” * 

Major Dunbar smiled and said a few low 
words in Arabic to Abdul Husuf, whose white 
teeth gleamed in his beard. He arose, and 
drawing from his burnoose a heavy envelope, 
handed it to Elliott. It was the stolen Scheme 
of Defense. 

“Sidi Captain,” said Abdul Husuf, ‘thou 
art a man; even such a man as the Lion of 
Nubia, here at my right hand, and my adopted 
son, thy cousin. In thine own fashion all 
three of ye live the word of the Prophet as 
I spake it one night to yon pariah dog who lieth 
at hell’s door by my hand. ‘Thy treasure, thy 
life and thine own honor shalt thou cast aside 
for the honor of a friend.’ Abdul Husuf is 
thy friend for all time. My blood is thine and 
thy blood is my own.” He extended his hand. 
“Tt is the creed of the desert.” 

Dunbar leaned across and gave the Emir a 
small piece of folded paper. 

“Take it, old friend,” he said. ‘It is the 
chit. One of my men found it this afternoon 
in Rahman Osman’s kit while we were havin’ 
our little meeting in the Orderly Room. Oh, 
yes—I had suspected him for some time, but 
couldn’t fasten anything definite on him. 
That’s one of the reasons why Headquarters 
didn’t push things against Elliott. Hmm? 
Oh, we Intelligence blokes have our little ways 
of finding out things. I might mention, too, 
that the plan, which Abdul Husuf has just re- 
turned is not the General Scheme; it is a fake 
which was prepared against just such a case 


as this. Hello, Abdul Husuf—you off?” 

The Bedouin nodded and going across to 
Dick took him by the hand. 

“Thou art such a son as I would have,”’’ he 


said deeply, then indicated Farrell. “Is this 
man thy friend?” 

“Yes, Abdul Husuf,”’ Dick answered gravely. 

“Allah is great. He is my friend also.. May 
ye be blessed with warrior sons to the number 
that ye both have years. Fi améni ’lléhl 
In God’s care!” 

The Moslem nodded, then saluting each in 
turn strode toward the door, his great frame 
a mass of blurred white in the moonlight. 

When he was gone the friends sat deep in 
thought until, long minutes after, there came 
from far out on the desert the high, weird howl 
of a pariah dog. 

THE END 








Herb Cleans Up Le Pas 


(Concluded from page 16) 














or no witnesses,’ warned the Mountie, shiver- 
ing in spite of himself. Then, seized with a 
sudden idea, he went on, “Why, I have 
enough evidence right here in my moccasin 
to hang you outright.” 

“You have?” screamed Dufour, leaping to 
his feet and advancing upon him with brandish- 
ing poker. Holding the sizzling iron under 
Herb’s nose the swarthy-faced bandit made to 
reach down into his moccasin top. Quick as a 
flash, the Mountie’s knee whipped up and 
caught the man square in the chest. Straight- 
ening up with a surprised look on his villainous 
face, Dufour crumpled to the floor like a sack 
of flour. 

His arms free, Herb felt that he could put 
up a better fight for his life. It was no 
part of his plan, however, to be caught there 
by the brigand’s men. Shaking a bit from the 
pain of his flame-licked wrists, he quickly piled 
the table, chairs, and woodbox against the door. 
Ripping down the oil lamp from the ceiling, 
he emptied its contents over the pile. Then 
throwing up the single tiny window, to be sure 
his line of retreat was open, the Mountie lit a 
match and tossed it into the oil-soaked mass. 
But even as the yellow flames leaped ceiling- 
ward, angry voices could be heard in the dis- 
tance, feet shuffled in the passage, and a heavy 
fist thudded on the door. . 

There wasn’t a moment to lose. Hooking 
the unconscious man’s arms over his shoulder, 
Herb swung him upon his back and literally 
hurled himself through the window. 

That old nest on the precipice must have 
been dry as tinder, because the Mountie had 
hardly staggered a hundred yards when flames 
burst through the roof and the whole pass was 
lit up as by a mighty torch. Swaying like a 
drunken man, at times actually crumpling to 





the snow under the weight of his unconscious 


burden, Herb fought his way down the ravine. 
Sheer physical exhaustion and the pain of his 
blistered wrists had made him desperate, and 
had Dufour been unfortunate enough to regain 
his senses, it is altogether probable that he 
would have calmly knocked him out again. 

Glancing continually over his shoulder to see 
if the demoralized bandits had taken up the 
chase, the corporal finally gained the foot of 
the steep hill. Grimly determining to sell his 
life dearly, he shifted his limp burden further 
forward on his aching shoulders and started 
clawing his way up the slope. 

Herb Daly never remembered just how he 
managed to reach the top of that steep moun- 
tain. The snow would give under his gripping 
snowshoes and slide him backward. And 
when he at length gained the plane, he hardly 
had strength enough left to hoist his pris- 
oner’s limp form over the cowling into the 
cockpit. 

From that height, Dufour’s burning nest 
looked scarcely larger than a bonfire. But at 
the very foot of the mountain, following his 
tracks, evidently, streamed a line of men armed 
with rifles. The brigand’s hordes were at his 
heels. 

Brushing the snow off the seat, Herb warmed 
up the engine. But a single look at the great 
drifts ahead brought a groan to his lips. The 
snow was piled two feet deep, and the skis 
would never get through it. Snatching up a 
snowshoe Herb leaped out of the plane and 
proceeded to shovel two parallel tracks for the 
hickory runners. Before he was half through, 
however, a fur-capped head poked into sight 
over the rim of the cliff, a shot rang out, and 
he raced back for the plane as the snow spurted 
up at his feet. 

Breathing a fervent prayer that the skis 
would keep to the partially cleared runway, 
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the Mountie literally threw himself into the 
machine. Opening the engine up wide, he 
rocked furiously from side to side to get her 
started. A mounting roar, a heart-sickening 
bump, and the plane shot over the snow like a 
bird, taking the air at the very edge of the 
tiny plain just as a dozen other swarthy figures 
clambered into sight. 


WO hours later, Herbert Daly swung about 

in great circles and tried to pierce the impen- 
etrable darkness below him. Dawn was still 
a good hour away, and he dared not risk a 
landing anywhere but in his own backyard, as 
it were. Chafing at the inaction, he pulled the 
hood tighter about his face and mounted 
higher into the starless sky. 

The pilot found it just as hard to kill time 
in the air as on the ground, and by the time the 
first signs of dawn streaked the heavens every 
bone in his body was sore, and he could hardly 
keep his eyes open. The man in the cockpit 
showed signs of returning consciousness, too, 
and he had hardly come to a slithering stop 
before the hangar of peeled logs when Dufour, 
ripping out a stream of curses, clawed at the 
ge of the cockpit and pulled himself to his 
eet. 

Shaking off the exhaustion that seemed to 
bind and paralyze his limbs, the Mountie 
evaded the brigand’s first wild swing, took 
the next one on his ear, then almost crumpled 
to his knees from the shock of his fist meeting 
the rascal’s whiskered chin. 

Grabbing the groaning fellow under the 
armpits, Herb dragged him to the silent post 
and kicked furiously at the door till it was 
opened by the amazed Perkins. 

‘‘Here’s Bristol’s man, sergeant,” he gasped, 
reeling in the doorway, ‘but be careful, be- 
cause he isn’t nearly as dead as he looks.” 


January 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Duzzlecraf re 





APPY NEW YEAR to all and a busy 
year to all Puzzlecraftsmen! 

January first might have been a bit luckier 
for one special Scout, for he sent in a good 
puzzle without name or address. Others were 
more heedful. The four following Scouts are 
the first prize-winners of the year 1929. 

No cash prize winners for puzzle-answers 
this month, though a goodly number of Scouts 
solved all the puzzles in October. They 
evidently intend to keep on answering puzzles 
and so get into the prize-winning class. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 

J. Harvey Renfrew, Illinois, $2. M. F. 
Maury Osborne, Virginia, $1. Russell Daniel- 
son, Connecticut, $1. Arvo Haapa, Minneso- 
ta, $r. 


A Statesman’s Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 
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READING Across: 1. Withering, as a plant. 
2. To mimic. 3. Mourns. 4. In a lofty 
manner. 5. To fence in. 6. A general par- 
don. 7. Swabbing. 8. One who enters. 9. 
Sanction. 10. Assigned. 11. Turned on an 
axis. 12. Confines, as with a rope. 13. 
Troublesome swellings in the neck. 14. Loiter- 
ing. 15. Corrected. 16. Let fall. 17. To 
mix cards, preparatory to dealing. 18. Opin- 
ion. 19. Egg-shaped. 20. A Virginia seaport. 
21. The distance at which sounds may be 
heard. 

When these words have been rightly guessed 
the initial letters (represented by stars) spell 
the full name of a famous British statesman 
who was born the same year as Abraham 
Lincoln, The letters represented by the 
figures from 1 to 92 will spell a famous sentence 
of his concerning the duty of the government.— 
J. HaRvry RENFREW. 


Cross-word Enigma 
(Prize Puzzle) 


My first is in defunct but not in alive; 

My second, in alive but not in defunct; 

My third is in defunct but not in alive; 

My fourth is in alive but not in defunct; 

My fifth is in defunct but not in alive; 

My sixth is in alive but not in defunct; 

My seventh is in defunct but not in alive; 

My eighth is in alive but not in defunct. 

My whole is a lake more than a hundred 
miles long and more than two miles above sea- 
level—M. F. Maury OsBorne. 


Pentagon 
(Prize Puzzle) 


(The words read the same across and up and 
down.) 

1. In politics. 2. To caress. 
off. 4. A kind of dog. 
Shouts. 


3. To ward 
5. To dally. 6. 
7. Repose.—RvussELL DANIELSON. 
Beheaded Musical Instruments 


In each of the following instruments, three or 
four letters are beheaded. 


1929 


1. Behead a musical instrument, and leave 
part of the body. 2. Another, and leave a 
word of denial. 3. Another, and leave a 
universal, patented convenience. 4. Another, 
and leave a pronoun. 5. Another, and leave an 
indefinite article. 6. Another, and leave a 


snare. 7. Another, and leave a term of en- 
dearment. 8. Another, and leave a sharp 
corner. 9g. Another, and leave a sailor.— 


MELVILLE B. Eastwoop. 


Novel Acrostic 
(Prise Puzzle) 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the initials will 
spell a person prominent to-day, and another 
row of letters will spell the surname of a 
former President. 

READING Across: 1. Tears the flesh. 2. 
Making better. 3. Pernicious drugs. 4. To 
lay waste. 5. A missile weapon that returns 
to the thrower. 6. Digs. 7. To portray. 8. 
Pendant fixtures having branches ending in 
gas-burners. 9g. Pauses in indecision—Arvo 
HaaPa. 


Central Acrostic 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the central letters 
will spell the name of a famous American 
trapper and hunter. 

READING Across: 1. Long walks. 2. 
Valuation. 3. A bandmaster’s staff. 4. A 
city of Georgia. 5. Tocensure. 6. To compel. 
7- A shallow dish. 8. To hum in a low, 
monotonous manner. g. An African river. 
—Hamitton Boyp. 


Connected Squares 
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I. Upper LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. A gem. 
2. Asheet of glass. 3. Soon. 4. To loan. 

II. Upper RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. To 
run from danger. 2. Melted rock. 3. Always. 
4. Part of the head. 

III. CENTRAL SQUARE: 1. A cupola. 2. 
To comply. 3. Only. 4. Stares at. 

IV. Lower LEFT-HAND SQuaRE: 1. A 
portion. 2. Part of a stove. 3. To repair. 
4. Extremities. 

V. LowER RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. Posi- 
tive. 2. On. 3. Ahighway. 4. Concludes.— 
D. E. ENGuIsH. 


Answers to December Puzzles 


ORATORICAL Acrostic. Across: 1. Philol- 
ogy. 2. Attribute. 3. Triumphal. 4. Re- 
buffing. 5. Interview. 6. Commodore. 7. 
Knapsacks. 8. Hydraulic. 9. Emporiums. 
10. Novelette. 11. Rehearsal. 12. Yellowish. 
Initials, Patrick Henry. From 1 to 69, “I 
know not what course others may choose, but 
as for me, give me liberty or give me death.” 

STATELY Kuinc’s Move. Begin at 11, 
Minn. 10, Pa. 12, Cal. 6, Wash. 28, Wis. 14, 
Mich. 16, Md. 24, Nev. 39, Va. 40, Fla. 38, La, 
36, Kans. 17, Neb. 33, Tex. 35, Vt. 43, Okla. 
58, Conn. 45, Ga. 53,-Col. 62, Mass. 48, Ind. 

Novet Acrostic. Second row, Tarifa. 
1. Attack. 2. Marine. 3. Arrive. 4. Divine. 
5. Affray. 6. Palace. 

Dovuste Acrostic. Primals, United; ‘inals, 
States. Reading across: 1. Unfits. 2. Natant. 
3. Inagua. 4. Tablet. 5. Entire. 6. Drains. 

HIppEN BrBLicaAL CHARACTERS. 1. Mary. 
2. Eve. 3. Martha. 4. Esther. 5. Ruth. 6. 
Dorcas. 7. Naomi. 8. Sarah. 

Oh-Gee. I. Opal, oat, omen, open, opine, 
orange, oread, ovine, Ouse, ovoid. IT. Gold, 
grim, glad, grow, gutter, grip, glow, gamble, 
gout, ground. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. Merry Christmas. 1. 
Name, mane. 2. Bone, ebon. 3. Tear, rate. 
4. Over, rove. 5. May’s yarns. 6. Scar, cars. 
7. Ship, hips. 8. Tire, rite. 9. Mite, item. 
to. Rats, star. 11. Mote, tome. 12. Team, 
mate. 13. Beat, abet. 14. Pins, spin. 











Here’s Your Chance, Fellows! 


Do a real big “favor” for Mom, 
Dad, Uncle, Aunt, and all your 
grown-up relatives and friends 


Show this list to all the grown-ups and let them see the excellent 
opportunity they have of getting their ‘“‘favorites” at special prices. All 
they do is combine their-order with yours when you subscribe or renew 
for Boys’ Lire. 


Boys’ LIFE, with the special co-operation of other pub- 
lishers, is able to offer its subscribers and their parents and 
friends all the popular magazines in club with BOYS’ LiFE 
at very special ‘“‘money-saving’’ prices. 


(Special Note) All Boys’ Lire agents are privileged to take orders for 
these combinations. Here’s a chance for real sales. Call on all the 
homes in your neighborhood and show the parents of boys this list. Send 
in your orders and Boys’ Lire will pay you commission. If you are not 
a Boys’ Lire agent, write for sales outfit and information. 
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Don’t miss this opportunity to do a mighty big “good turn” for the 
grown-ups (and earn spare money yourself). Show this list all around. 
All the popular magazines of the day are listed, and it wou!d be too bad 
for some one to lose out by not subscribing in club with Boys’ Lire at a 
big saving. 
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WeShip On Approval 


Select the bicycle you 
prefer from the 44 
styles, colors, and sizes. 
e will ship it subject to 
our approval and trial. 
irect From Factory. 


00 N ing | 
Save s|0%tos25% No extravagant selling 


cost and selling prices of these bicycles. Factory-to- 
Rider saves you big money and assures you of service 
when necessary. Prices From $21.50 Up. 


We allow 30 days to try and test the 


bicycle. If it does not suit—then return at | 


our expense and your tria! will not cost you 
a penny. Do business direct with the 
makers of Ranger —Pathfinder — 
Crusader bicycles. 


Tires {= Guaranteed. Lamps, wheels, 


Each EQuipment. Low prices. 


Mead craic co. isn. C17 Chicnse 
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» The finest indoor game. Become an expert 
at home. Entertain your friends. We furnish 

construction sets and tables in many sizes fully 

equipped. Save }¢ cost by building your own. 

Send for free illustrated catalogue 





Tables as Low as 


*3.50 


and name of dealer 


THE EARLE Co. 
Dept. 22 §. Portland, Maine 






















Builds 
Any one of 
4 FINE MODELS 


Contains a mammoth set of parts, 
plans and instructions to build a real 
flying model of Spirit of St. Louis, 
Fairchild, Fokker or Bremen. Rubber- 
tired aluminum wheels. Indestructi- 
ble aluminum propeller and motor 
mount. Heavy, multiple-strand Para 
Rubber motor. Planes guaranteed 
to stand rough usage, and to fly 300 ft. 
if instructions are observed. Outfit, 
prepaid anywhere in the U. S., $3.00. 
(Plans and drawings only 50c.) 


READY-TO-FLY PLANES 
Fairchild, Spirit of St. Louis, Fokker, Bremen, 
$5 each. Army or Navy Scout, $3.50. Con- 
testor, $2.50. Complete catalog, 10c. 

THE CLINTON TOY CORP., 
Dept. E, North Haven, Conn. 











An American Boy’s Entertainment 
by Japanese Boy Scouts 

I WAS invited, with my parents, to dine with 

Mr. Hosoya, the Scoutmaster of the Sendai 
Boy Scouts, at the Carlton, Sendai’s biggest 
foreign restaurant. There we were welcomed 
by twenty-three Boy Scouts. Mr. Hosoya made 
a short formal speech, thanking me for having 
taught English to the Scouts. One of the Scouts 
followed with a speech in Japanese. 

Another Scout came forward and presented 
me with a present, as he said, “for teaching 
them.” When I opened the parcel, neatly tied 











Udai Mucho, Patrol Leader of Valona, Albania 


in gift fashion, guess what I saw! A dandy 
Swiss, fifteen-jewel, eighteen-karat gold wrist 
watch. I was so surprised I nearly fell. over. 
On the back of the watch my name was en- 
graved in English and below this, in Japanese 
characters, was the inscription, ‘‘The Sendai 
Japanese: Boy Scouts.” 

My parents and I were then asked into the 
dining hall where a long table was set with a 
place for every-one in the party. Each person 
had before him a plate on which was an apple, 
a banana, and two pieces of cake. On another 
plate were ham sandwiches and, of course, each 
had a cup of tea. While we were eating we 
were treated toan interesting program. One boy 
played a violin solo, another played a piano solo. 
After that the whole group sang Boy Scout songs, 
and some of the boys did sleight-of-hand tricks. 

Then Mr. Hosoya invited us upstairs to have 
a dinner. We were more surprised than ever 
because-we felt that we had already had a feast. 
To be polite, we followed ‘our host upstairs 
where we were served a nine-course dinner. 
Some of the dishes were: gelatine, sausage, soup, 
oysters, beef, partridges, asparagus, pineapple 
and other fruit, coffee, etc. 

I do not think that the Boy Scouts showed 
me this kindness simply because I taught them 
English; I think they ‘did it to show that they 
wanted to be friends with American boys.— 
Davin NICODEMUS. 


COUT PHILIP ZITIK of Cicero, Illinois, 
is managing to surmount some difficulties 
in keeping up a correspondence with his French 
pal. He says: “There is one mistake in our 
friendship. I can only write a very little 
French and he can’t write any English, but 
that doesn’t stop our friendship.’ He writes in 
French and I in English. I translate his letters 
as best I can, and he has a friend translate my 
letters for him.” Keep it up, Phil, and pretty 
soon you'll be able to write him in French. 
From India Scout Rattan P.: Desai writes: 
“From the letters I have received I can imagine 
the bonds of friendship and union that this 
Brotherhood must be encouraging, and I send 
my best wishes and congratulations for the 
organizers of the World Brotherhood of Boys.” 
Enrique de Pina of Cuba says, in comment- 
ing on his correspondence with two American 
Scouts: “Before I had not correspondence 
with those two yanquis I did not like your 


The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by K. E. Meehan 


” for letters for Scouts in Albania. Most of these 











country but a little, and now I think I never 
shall be enemy of your country. They also | 
do that I learn more English language, sending | 
me books—histories, geographies, etc.—also I | 
send them and I try they love Cuba.” 
“T wish to express my sincere thanks and 
appreciation for the correspondents you have 
procured for me,” says Beverley Caverhill of 
Portland, Oregon. “I now have five foreign 
correspondents in India, Gold Coast, Australia, 
England and France. This correspondence has 
become one of my main hobbies and I get a 
great deal of knowledge and fun out of it.” 
Allan J. Evans of Flushing, Long Island, 
writes: ‘The French Scout correspondent you 
found for me is a very interesting friend. Al- 
though we have only been writing a short while, 
I feel as though I had known him all my life. I 
was not expecting a French correspondent but 
now I would not give him up for anything.” 
An Assistant Scoutmaster from Albania 
wishes to have a correspondent. The Inter- 
national Scout Commissioner for Albania asks 


Scouts know some English. 

A Rover Scout of Australia requests a corre- 
spondent. A member of a troop of Austrian 
Scouts asks for letters for his troop written in 
German if possible. An old member from Bul- 
garia wants letters from one or two older mem- 
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+ Rexcraft + 





RexcraFt Official Bugles are sold by Music 
Dealers, Scout Outfitters, and Sporting Goods 
Stores. 
Specifications. 


~ 5.00 ~fully guaranteed for barrels 


FREE with every Rexcrart Official Bugle a 
copy of ‘‘A Guide to the Mastery of the Bugle.” 
Only five notes to learn. Any boy of 7 years can 
blow the REXcRAFT. 


57 Jay Street, Brooklyn 
----- COUPON--—-—- - 
REXCRAFT, Inc., 

57 Jay Street, Brooklyn, New York 


Please send me ReExcrarFt Official Bugle with 
free booklet. Enclosed find $5.00. 


OFFICIAL BUGLE 
BOY scouTSs OF AMERICA 


Be prepared to enter 
REXCRAFT PrizE CONTESTS 


Key of “‘G”’ slide to “‘F. U. S. Army 
Highly polished Brass finish. 


of fun—years of service. 


REXCRAFT, Inc. 


New York 








bers. A Scoutmaster in Bulgaria asks for 
letters for his troop. They may understand 
a little English. Also a young man of Bul- 
garia, nineteen years old, has sent a letter in 
the Bulgarian language which the Secretary 
will gladly forward to a member able to write 
that language. 

A Senior Rover Mate (Sea Scout) of Sun- 
derland, England, wishes a Scout correspondent 
about nineteen; a Scoutmaster, aged twenty- 
five, from Lancashire wishes to correspond with 
an American Scoutmaster or Assistant Scout- 
master; a Rover Scout from London wants a 
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A few Cuban Patrol leaders get together 








letter, and Mr. Martin requests letters for two 
English Patrol Leaders, one from Hertfordshire 
and the other from Yorkshire. (Write all letters 
for England so that Mr. Martin can distribute 
them to other Scouts in the event that the mem- 
bers listed above have already received letters.) 

A young man in Offenbach, Germany, re- 
quests a correspondent, 18 to 20, to correspond 
with him in German, and a Scoutmaster of 
Berlin wishes to hear from an American troop 
leader able to write him in German and inter- 
ested in stamp collecting. 

The Assistant Scoutmaster of Hungary who 
is organizing a World Brotherhood Club in his 
country, about which a note appeared in 
November, writes that many of the Scouts 
know some English. He also states that he is 
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tint—colors Which have overrun lin 
| colors blend themselves—guaranteed perm. 

hoto supply dealer for the dollar set or send a 
ill to us for complete set of colors and material 
| with full dir king. 


1752 Atlantic Ave. 


‘COLOR YOUR PHOTOS 


for pleasure or profit by the Marshall Method of Photo- 
Oil Coloring—a truly 
quickly ee ea ay | results from the start—the 


remarkable method easily and 


studios—no brushes 
rub down to desired 
es removed— 
anent. Ask 
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ections. Literature for the as . 
JOHN G. MARSHALL 
Dept. 17 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Cuticura Soap 


restores the normal action of the 
pores by its wonderfully effective 
cleansing and purifying qualities. 


Soap 25c. Ointment 250. and 50c. 





Fifty Years of Service 
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$5 Massachusetts hres The LEWIS INSTITUTE, Detoi 





to be in charge of a contingént of Scouts for the 
Jamboree in England next summer. He will 
distribute letters to Scouts and other boys in 
Hungary. Prospective Jamborites should send 
a few letters to him. 





Rules of the World 


If you desire to become a member of the World Brotherhood 
of Boys, please follow carefully these directions. 

Write the very best letter you can, in ink or on typewriter, 
not in pencil, to an unknown boy. 

Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small in the upper left-hand 
corner, or on the back of the envelope. Leave the body of the 
envelope clean so that we may put on the boy’s address. Put 
on enough postage to take it to the place you wish it to go— 
unless you are in a foreign country and cannot obtain United 
States postage stamps. 

Write on a separate slip of pee —Ton Name, Address, 
Age (at nearest birthday), you are a Boy Scout, 


Brotherhood of Boys 


Any foreign language you can write, Any hobby or subject 
nstructions about 





in which you are especially interested, I 
the kind and number of corresponden: 
you wish your letter to 

You need send the information with your first letter only. 
Send merely your name and the words “old member” with 
la Enclose the letter and slip in another envelope 


ts you want and where 


THE SECRETARY 
WORLD BROTHERHOOD OF BOYS 
BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
We forward your letter to a boy—somewhere. When he 
answers it he your pondent and you write 
thereafter to him, not through this office. 
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LINCOLN’S BOY 4 Y 


NE morning, immediately after Guard s vi 
Mount, I was on my way to the Colo- 
nel’s quarters. A sound of the discharge of a 
rifle came from the direction of the woods. 
Suddenly I could see a crowd of men in Rebel 
uniform, the exact color of the earth, moving 
from the woods, and just ahead a Union sol- 
dier bent over the shoulders of his mount, 
riding for his life. Rifle and revolver were 
popping away at him. Pal 

I yelled out the alarm, and rushed to the 
little gate nearest the fleeing man. A New f 
York regiment, which was drilling on our 7 
grounds had formed line, and were making for 
the gate, loading as they ran, breaking into beat 
the good old Yankee cheer. Our soldiers sed 
scattered through the gate, and began to re- 
turn the Rebel firing, driving the raiders 
before them. 

The fugitive meanwhile rushed inside the 
gate. I grabbed him, and helped him from 
the saddle, his horse fell dead. The Union 
soldier was covered with blood. I thought 
from his appearence he was done for. He 
grabbed me with one hand; with the other = 
he took from his inside coat a large brown /, 














































envelope bound with red tape and sealed. It 
was covered with blood. 
“To President Lincoln” 
“Yes,” I replied, “I will give it to the 
President.” pew 
“Immediately! Person- , 
ally! Gol” He gasped 
and fainted, I thought he 
was dead. 


(Extract from the first page 
of these remarkable, true 
memoirs.) 
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Don’t Forget 


Mother, Dad, Aunt, Uncle 
and all the Grown-ups 


Be Sure to Show Them This Special Invitation 


Parents and all grown-up friends of boys are invited to sub- 
scribe, in combination with the boy’s own subscription, for any 
of these “‘favorites’”” among popular magazines 


At Special Saving Price 
BOYS’ LIFE has secured the cooperation of these publishers 


for the sole benefit of adult relatives and friends of the boys who 
read BOYS’ LIFE. 





were aching from the repeated lifting them high 
to secure new footholds. He was nearly ex- 
hausted, but with the faith of an Eskimo dog 
who works for his meat at the end of the day, 
he looked forward to that wild ride back down. 

At last he topped it, and what he thought 
was a mere break in the hill opened into a 
large flat, laid bare by the force of the slide, 
stiaight in front of him he saw the trail up the 
steep side of ‘Guides Peak” where some days 
before this huge monster of destruction had 
come. Since then a new snow had fallen and 
lay like a thin blanket attempting to hide the 
trail of the slide. 

While gazing thus he heard a rumble and 
following its source across the canyon he 
saw a train of snow and dirt go bouncing to 
the bottom followed by tons of timber and 
rocks. The warm weather seemed to predict 
slides, and through Ted’s mind there | 
the thought of being in the path of one of those 
monsters. With a shrug of his manly shoulders 
he dismissed this thought and proceeded to 
fasten on his skis for the wild ride. 

Before him he saw the brow of the hill, then 
far, far below this he saw his tracks starting up 
the slide. They looked like mice tracks. Then 
he realized the distance, he thought of the steep 
hill he had climbed and wondered if after all 
he should attempt it. He took his skis off and 
walked to the edge to look over. It looked like 
a perpendicular wall. He thought of rushing 
down this hill on his skis, a fall, perhaps a 
broken leg, and he was alone. For a moment 
he looked and wondered, about to give up and 
walk down. But being a youth he laughed, 
and with a deep breath he walked back to the 
starting point and n his buckling. 

His skis tightly on he stood up to survey the 
course, he picked out ‘‘Look Out Hill” to guide 
toward. Just as he was about to start he again 
thought of the steepness of the hill; ought he 
to try it after all? He breathed heavily as he 
thought of the speedy ride before him. 

“T don’t think I better,” he decided and 
reached down to loosen his feet. 

As his hand touched fhe strap he was 
startled with a low rumbling behind him. 
Terrified he slowly straightened up and 
glanced around. e knew that sound. He 
had heard it before as he had watched huge 
piles of snow. pile up at the foot of a canyon, 
burying roads, uprooting timber and spreading 
death in its path. 

Away to the top of Guides Peak he saw a 
moving stream of snow and rocks, it was com- 
ing down the very path this first slide had 
taken; it was gathering speed and mass as it 
came, the way was clear and there was nothing 
to stop the oncoming avalanche. He was 
right in its path! 

Through his mind there passed a thousand 
thoughts, his first impulse was to make for the 
nearest timber, but gazing quickly around he 
realized that it was impossible, the slide would 
reach him before he had covered half the 
distance. The increasing roar behind him 
helped him to decide. The only possible escape 
was straight ahead. The steep hill! His skis 
would carry him like the wind down that hill, 
but if he fell—he closed his eyes and swallowed 
hard at the thoughts of laying helpless before 
that roaring monster. He could feel the earth 
vibrating now as that white train of death 
came rushing down the mountain. He must 
go now or never! 

Taking a deep breath and gritting his teeth 
Ted “shoved off.” As he gathered speed he 
pulled his cap on tighter and spread out his 
arms like an eagle seeking balance in the air. 
He had not yet reached the brink of the hill 
and the wind was whistling in his ears. If he 
was traveling this fast now how fast would he 
be going after he started down the steep part? 
His first impulse was to stop, but an increase 
of the rumbling behind him changed his mind 
and he flew over the brink of the hill like a 
canoe over a high waterfall, down he plunged, 
he moved his hands for an instant to gain his 
balance, then leaning forward he set himself 
for the wildest ride of his life. He knew it! 
Already he was going faster than he had ever 
dared go before, the wind came into his face 
like a gale and whistled by his ears. His 
woolen clothing fluttered like silk in the wind. 
Faster and faster he sped, the wind had reached 
a high pitch now and added to his anxiety, his 
eyes filled with water from the biting force of 
the air, he could hardly see ahead, and yet he 
knew that one fall, one mistake, one moment’s 
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him. 
Above the roar of the wind there came the 
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rumble of that river of death, it kept him alive 
to his duty, he was sweeping near to the 
bottom of the hill now, he knew that not far 
behind was coming that avalanche of snow and 


rocks. 

Suddenly it dawned upon him that he had 
given no thought to stopping, the bottom of 
the slide was out of the question, he would be 
dashed to pieces on the stumps and rocks 
carried there by the previous slide. To the 
right there was no hope, the slide had cleared 
hundreds of acres of timber there and left the 
stumps sticking up like tombstones to com- 
memorate the buried timber. His only 
chance was a possible opening somewhere on 
the left. He remembered a clearing some- 
where around this spot where he had come in 
the summer to watch for birds. He hoped he 
had not passed it, it was his only hope of es- 
cape, behind him was the snow-slide, in front— 
stumps and rocks. Suddenly ahead of him he 
saw an opening to the left, if he could only 
make the turn now. Leaning to the left and 
turning his ankles so his skis tilted at an angle 
to the left he swooped into the clearing like an 
eagle into its nest, behind him was a cloud of 
snow thrown into the air by the turn. He 
coasted to the further side of the clearing 
where he stopped by falling into the snow, 
exhausted. Behind he could hear the slide 
rushing past, taking timber and rocks with it. 
He was too tired to even look up. The race 
he had just won was a great tax on his mental 
and physical strength. 

“T hope you are satisfied, old Scout,” he 
panted, “this is a fitting climax for a year’s 
skiing activities; next time be careful about 
these snow-slides. I have had enough for 
to-day, home is the next station for this 
through train, and I hope I have a clear track.” 

And it was. 


Bird Banding 
By Hallet MacKnight 

F ANY of you bird-lovers have never heard 

of bird-banding, you might be interested 
in this account of the fascinating work. 

In the spring of 1927 a friend and I heard of 
this work and applied to Biological Survey, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., for a permit to establish a bird-banding 
station, and the permit was granted during 
the summer. 

The object of the Government, in establish- 
ing these stations, is to find out the habits of 
birds, more especially migratory birds. Alumi- 
num bands on which are numbers are furnished 
the operators of the stations. The operator, 
by means of various types of traps, catches 
birds and places a band around a leg of the 
bird, recording the number on the band, the 
specie of bird, date, where captured, etc. He 
sends in these reports to the Biological Survey. 
Whenever this bird is caught, the number on 
the band is forwarded to the survey. Often- 
times the bird comes back to the station where 
it was banded. By means of these records, the 
survey can find how old a bird lives to be, its 
route taken in migration, food habits, and 
many other things. The survey has found, 
for instance, how long a goose takes in his 
flight from Canada to Florida, and many other 
facts too numerous to name. 

However, I’ll tell our experiences in the work. 
We started banding August 23, 1927, and up 
to May 1, 1928, or eight months and eight 
days, we had banded twenty-five birds, tend- 
ing to the traps only a few.minutes a day. 

These twenty-five consisted of twelve red 
birds, five brown thrashers, three towhees, two 
mourning-doves, and one each of bluebirds, 
robins, and mocking-birds. Besides this, 
two redbirds were “repeaters,” or were re- 
trapped after being banded. The numbers 
on the bands were recorded and the birds 
were released. 

Seven of the twenty-five were not trapped; 
they were caught by hand. A mocking-bird 
and a robin were caught while under the effects 
of chinaberries, and were “‘all lit up.” One 
bluebird was caught in a post where she had a 
nest. The other four were baby brown 
thrashers, about a week old, still in their nest. 
The same size band used on the old thrasher 
was used for them, as their legs were as big. 

Any person eighteen years old, and who 
knows something about birds, may get a per- 
mit, and I hope this article will cause maay of 
you bird-lovers to begin this most interesting 
“vocation.” I would like to hear of the ex- 
periences of any who take up bird-banding. 
Write me. I think if you once get started with 
this hobby, you'll never get tired of “riding it.” 


January 
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When the first gasp had died, beside me Fat 
Meadows pulled off his specs and held them 
in his hand for fear he’d smash them clapping 
fists to his head. 

I don’t know how many shots Dud Partridge 
stopped that afternoon. I bet nobody knows, 
not even the man himself, but I bet it was a 
million. There he was in a body-protector, in 
goalkeeper’s leg-guards up t» his hips. Round 
him, out front in the tv.enty-foot zone, that 
three-man attack feinted and shot and scrim- 
maged and shot again. There he was, bent 
almost double but with his head up looking, 
edging first to one post then to the other as the 
offense shifted, stopping pucks that came at 
him like rain. And the grin that we had come 
to know as part of him never left his face 
once. 

“First thing is, keep them from scoring,” 
we remembered, and boy! we were sick with 
fear. Was his jinx going to make him eat those 
brave words? This was its last chance, and a 
good one. For over two years his tough luck 
had tried to get his goat, and failed. But 
something was coming, we felt—something 
smashing and final that would blot that gallant 
smile off Dud’s face. 

The first period passed, somehow, without a 
score. The second began. The Andies were 
still using both defense men down the ice, 
crowding our goal. Burt and Phillips still took 
no hand in the attack but clung to Grafton, 
whose face was getting blacker every minute. 
Still Dud Partridge dug out of that blizzard of 
shots—now with a skate, now with a gloved 
fist, now with his fighting lean body. Thud! 
Thud! Thud! the punches rang on the cold 
air. Steel screamed and bodies whanged 
against the barrier. The ice was all white, and 
dust like snow eddied over the scrimmage. 
And through the haze, down there in the 
netted cage that old Dud of ours was still 
smiling. 

Beside me Fat squeaked with pain as every 
shot sailed. He’d put on his specs again, for 
fear of crushing them in his hands. 

Don’t think that the Dud did it all. Even 
that unbeatable will of his must have cracked 
without help. I never saw four men become 
one man so quick. Bob Turner and little 
Whip Cady and Stew Rogers—those four 
scrappers took the first shocks of that thunder- 
ing attack. 

The second period ended. The third began. 
The Andy east stand howled continually for a 
score. In the west we began to hope. That 
attacking trio was tired; their shots zoomed less 
often, not so stinging. Their tactics left them 
wide open if anybody ever got clear. But Burt 
and Phillips were still going strong. 

Then trouble came like a thunderbolt out of 
that hard winter sky. 

There was an off-side by St. Andrew’s just 
outside our zone. At the face-off, for one 
second Grafton was uncovered. By a chance 
carom from scrimmage he found the puck on his 
stick and was off down the side. 

I told you Roy wasn’t fast. In a flash Burt 
and Phillips were on him. Phillips crowded 
him and Burt took the puck as Roy tried 
to bounce it off the planks. There was a 
bellow of rage, and Roy’s stick whipped high 
overhead and came crashing down on Burt’s, 
high up. 

Every eye had seen it. The man who’d been 
hit stopped short, staggered a little, and then 
stood braced queerly, staring down at his left 
arm that hung limp as a string. 

Man, the worst thing to bear was the Andy 
hissing! No, the worst was a thought. Dud’s 
jinx. This was the final blow. And a thing he 
couldn’t possibly have prevented. It was that 
that made Fat Meadows moan. 

Well, of course the whistle blew. They got 
Burt off with his broken arm, and a new man to 
replace him. And the referee gave Roy the 
gate with one scornful jerk of his thumb. 

For the first time in Hill history. And of 
jer duration of the game, too. It hurt, that 

nalty. 

Honest, I couldn’t look when they started 
again. There was a thing like a wrench in my 
throat. I’d got one glimpse of Dud crouched 
in that goal, still pleading with his men, still 
gamely grinning—and that was enough. I put 
my eyes down on my feet and kept them there. 

For you see it was all up, now. No substitu- 
tion for Grafton was allowable. There was no 
Hill right wing to be boxed any more, and 
instead of a three-man attack the Andies now 
had five—and one of them without any oppo- 
nent. They could skate rings around us. 

If you can cry like a broken-hearted kid, 
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dry-eyed, all inside, that was me. Hissing in 
the east stand had turned into savage demands 
for a score. Out of the corner of my eye I saw 
Fat take off his specs again for fear of smashing 
them as he butted his head against my shoul- 
der to stave off shots. He had one fist in his 
mouth, and through it he was sobbing like a 
one-lung flivver. 

I took out my watch and fixed my eyes on it. 
Six minutes to play. Was this agony going to 
run into extra time? Under the crystal the 
black hand crawled across the marks. Four 
minutes. Fat was choking himself with that 
fist. A lot I cared. Down below, always up 
our end, skates rang and bodies rubbed and 
thumped, and men cried out. And the puck 
socked the boards with a hollow boom, boom! 
‘ Two minutes to play. A—minute—and a 

alf 

And then Fat shrieked, and I saw his 
specs drop to the floor and his big right shoe 
stamp on them as he shot to his feet. The 
whole stand had jumped up like a forest 
round me, a roaring forest and I was up too, 
looking. 

Over on the far side of the twenty-foot zone, 
nine men were all mixed up. Two were down 
and the rest milled about, crazy for the puck. 
But the puck was gone! 

My heart turned over when I saw our cage 
was empty. It took a back-flop and then 
soared like an eagle when I saw what Fat saw, 
what everybody but those nine saw. 

Straight down center ice there was a red 
streak all legs and grin. 

Honest, did I say that man was fast? I 
lied, I lied. He didn’t skate, he flew. He 
didn’t fly. He shot, a red arrow off a bow. 

As he reached the middle line the Andies 
saw him and whirled and came whizzing after 
him. And as he reached the middle line, that 
right leg of his buckled under him, and he fell 
sprawling. 

This was the jinx. This was the final 
smash. 

He had stopped sliding, now, halfway be- 
tween middle and the Andy goal. Their goalie 
was creeping out. Behind Dud the pursuit 
was thundering nearer and nearer. 

“Get up! Shoot! Get up!” we yelled. 

Was he getting up? No, sir, he couldn’t do 
that. But dragging his right leg, on his hands 
and the other knee and pushing the puck in 
front of him, he was creeping on toward that 
net. 

And as his head turned, hearing those Andies 
piling down on top of him, I saw his teeth 
bared in that same old dogged grin. To the 
bitter end, see? Not for one second could we 
suppose—— 

But the goalie was well out, now. This was 
too easy, he was thinking. He’d lift the puck 
off that feeble stick and before the man on the 
ice could get back to his cage it would be all 
over. 

Then the chase was on top of Dud Partridge. 
He saw it, and for a second that smile was 
wiped off his face. With a terrific effort he 
straightened up on his left knee, and he bal- 
anced there crazily. His stick reached out and 
snared the puck on its very toe, and he whipped 
that puck straight and low past the goalie 
into the net. 

The umpire’s flag popped up behind the 
seca and at the same instant the gun 





Powder Hill 1, St. Andrew’s o! 

You talk of noise! Listen, did you ever hear 
both sides of a rink howling their heads off at 
once? Yes, sir, both sides. That’s the good 
thing about the Andies. They appreciate guts 
and skill whether the shirt carries a big PH or 
a big A. Naturally they hated to lose that 
game. But I’m here to tell you that clams and 
titmice and green aphids would have howled 
their heads off at that play. 

I’m afraid I hurt Fat Meadows. I had seen 
the puck in the Andy net, and the Andy for- 


wards brought up short, and that long figure | Rank, in 


in pads flat on the ice after his shot, grinning 
again—grinning at the sky. Well, sir, I had 
to punch somebody, and Fat was nearest. 

And all the while I hugged him and beat him 
up, and he snorted and puffed and yelled, 
“Hit me again! Hit me again! I Jike it!”— 
all the while some words kept booming through 
a head. Slow words, patient and quiet and 
slow: 

“Why, the second t is just what you 
said. Shoot—one goal. Ede , 7 

Hadn’t he done it, that smiling fellow whose 
goat couldn’t be got? Now I ask you, hadn’t 
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Health means Prosperity 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
they fight for health 


The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis Associations 
of the United States 











How to Catch Fish in 1929 


Hildebrandt’s Hints tells you— 
shows you some new baits and all 
the old favorites—tells you how to 
use them for any kind of fishing. 

It’s one of the best books on fishing 
ever issued. FREE. Tell us where 
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WEST POINT 


ACCURATE INFORMATION — COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED 
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WEST POINT GUIDE BOOK 


POSTPAID—60 CENTS A COPY; TWO copPIEs, $1.00 
OFFICIAL WEST POINT PENNANTS $1.00 EACH 


WM. TRIPP & CO., West Point, N. Y. 
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Write for my free book ‘‘Millard’s Advanced 
ural Corrective Course” and a free copy of 
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Millard Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis, 


RADIO PINOCHLE 


Learn to signal by Morse Code, Semaphore, Interna- 
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for Le Apert and lta. 148 instructive cards. 


SIGNAL CARD GAME CO. Randolph, Mass. 
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THIS HELICOPTER is a recent invention by a for- 
mer U.8. expert aviation mechanic. Helicopters, the 


dream of inventors. may hel solve the future problems ° 


of aviation. ‘Spirit o Zenith” rises vertically. Para- 
chute releases automaticall when it starts down, pro- 
sooees the craft from the fall. Just what you have been 

ay Re. for. Made of expensive materials, including 
ittings ane fine a rachute. Assembled in two 


pas on and Oa et an ED TO FLY. Price, post-. 


paid, insured mail, $3.00 
- poke @ one y ourself. 
ering plans and specifications, you decide to ®t, 
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name and address to avoid mistakes. Do not send stamps. 


UNIQUE MODEL AIRCRAFT CO. 
Dept. B, 5725 Oram St. Dallas, Texas 
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and specifications, 25¢. If, 
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buy bundreds of kinds for museums and collec 
tions. Some worth $1 to ft eneh. want serious 
minded boys in every section to specimens 
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Largest Catalog Issued or FREE 
Ring as shown with any one or two letters in 
—— and_ HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 
1-50 cach. Sterling silver. Samples 
west 7) class offi Special orders filled. 


Metal Arts Co.;Inc., 875Portland Ave.,Rochester,N.Y. 
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Big packet animal stamps 
“Se from Nyassa, Malay, Guiana, 
Mozambique, Barbados, etc., includ- 
ing caribou, tiger, kangaroo, ‘leopard, 
camel, anteater, owen. giraffe, ele- -. 
Phant, sp 
Free to approval eatanees enclos- 
ing 4c postage. Write today! 


ANDREW R. PERRY, 36 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I. 


63 FAR OFF COUNTRIES-ONLY 12c 


Airplanes, Maga. Animals, Trains, Sh 
Bolshevi ‘olians, ‘Gree ed Cross. 
different B.-3 oa 
all of the above and many more. Bargain price, 12c. 
ONLY ONE TO A CUSTOMER 
Big lists and approvals with each order. 


BAER STAMP CO. 
Delray Beach, Fla, 


Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands. 
Hyderabad North Berneo Leone 
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Congo = Shind Sf. Thomas Prince 0 
ry Kenya Uganda } 3 Boomelta V 
Gwalior Monaco Siam Futuna 
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MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept. 5), Camden, New York 
FREE SOUVENIR 
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A BARREL OF : STAMPS while they last 


25c per 1000 or $1.00 per pound (27°5,40%) 
Approvals sent to all purchasers. Plenty U. 8. i 
le up. Hinges 10c per 1000; 3000 for 25c. 

B. ELMER, Dept. B, 61 Court St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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COLLECTORS GOING WILD OVER THESE 
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Wolverine Stamp Bureau, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
“The choice of over 5000 collectors”’ 


$25,000.00 CASH 


is about the former value of the genuine German money 
we will send, ether with 100 all different stamps for 
10 cents to applicants for our approval books. 
BROADWAY STAMP CO., 621 Broadway, New York City 


DIFFERENT iF R E E 
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ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 

Fine triangle stamp! set German stamps with (prewar) value of forty 

million dollars (interesting!); perforation gauge and mme. 

1 airmail set; interesting stamp from smallest republic on earth; i 

Dutch Indice, etc, ete. entire a aii The te soameve pane 

cants! Nice pooke po ons he with every order: 

ANCHER STAMP CO.., me 319, canner, N. J. 

FRE E just once. You'll be glad. Send 
. * toc for 25 HOT ones. Our Profit 

Sharing Discount Plan gives satisfaction. 


PEERLESS SALES CO. 
P. O. Box 471 (City Hall 9) New York City 


ONLY 10c 
Angola; Dah yj, Travan core; Jamaica: St. Pie’ bh 
niet tt boast: Esthouia} Luxembou Peru: Seige 

fri Marvellous packet 18 ‘erent si from 
.. including all above 65 more. ry 
ists and approvals with cock order. 


CD. REIMERS COMPANY, 295 Flatiron Bldg., Ft. Worth, Tex. 


IFPRE REF! 


von —% 
PR ng + SN OGGi pAb 
Grass Valley, Calif. 


use. No reference uired. 
MUTUAL STAMP i P.O Paw 
100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 
to applicants for Universal Ap- 
proval. Postage 2c. 
BADGER STAMP CO. 


ilwaukee, Wis. 


ASTOUNDING COMBINATION 10c| 


or these packets for 10c; TRIANGLE Pocket, LIBER- 
IAN_ Packet, NYASSA bucket AIR A IL packet and 
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Monumental Stamp Co, Room 22, 3704 Overlook Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


A FEW BARGAINS 
ap aus. 3 Japan 5e;, 20 diff. India 5e; 25 diff. Canada 6c; 


1,000 hinges 5e: 











diff. I . 
Money back if you want it. 
GIBBONS ST. ‘AMP CO., Box 63, Savannah, Ga. 








FIVE BIG BARGAINS 10c 
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8D) 
Essee STAMP Co. 146 Meeker Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


My big books of 500 stamps at one 
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ae bargain selections at 
me More re te only 3% cat. sell fast. 
Try one and you will want another, 


J. D. K. SMOOT, McLEAN, VA. 


SELL STAMPS ‘Commision’ 


Sample Sheets $2.00 worth. Unsold stamps returnable. 
No investment required. Write for particulars. 
LUX STAMP CO., 805 Fairmont Place, N. Y. 


Canadian Confederation Special Packet 
N A.A my ~ Ao on gg Tm fe — 
Canada, ete., free. ‘gpproy 260 aountries in diese eo poemete. 
8 different 25¢; 1000 different 75¢; 2000 different 
50. Victoria Stamp Co., Dept. 2, London, Canada. 


350 DIFFERENT STAMPS 25c. 
150 Dif. aRSS. . 10¢ ee Mixed Gtames. . ee ze 


1000 < 
Cc. M. EVANS | Pe. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 


BIG MYSTERY PACEET 

60 diff. stamps from the lands of CANNI- 
BaLs. HEATHENS, and WILD SAVAGES. __In- 
RAQ, ALBANIA, U. 8., UGANDA, KENYA, 
ete. }. ae if you ask to see’ some nice 


DENNIE STAMP CO., 7763 Logan, Detroit, Mich. 


50 DIFF. UNITED STATES 5c 


If you ask to a nice selection of stamps on a val. 
BARGAIN Os ait, Japan, 12 diff. aidt, Hey nti Ley Rt 
diff. Airmail, 1000 mixed 10c 
Hinges 10¢, Postage 2c. B. L. L° GLEND. STAME éo., 
Linden California 
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Scouts’ radio network. 
New York City: 
Name—(print) . . 
Address...... 

a ‘ 
Scout Rank. 


Number of Troop. . . 
Number of merit badges . 


How fast can you receive code?................ 


Education. . 


Type of radio transmitter used... 


What wave-length do you use? . 


How long interested in radio?.. . 


Send photo of your radio station if available. 





MEMBERSHIP BLANK 
FOR RADIO NETWORK 


SURPRISING amount of interest has been shown by Scouts who are anxious to join in the Boy 
If you have not done so already and desire to qualify, 

and mail it with the following information to ‘“‘Sparks"’ i 

; Have you an amateur radio license?............. 


What cities are you in touch with by radio?...... 


li in this blank 
Chard, Boys’ Lire Magazine, 2 Park Ave., 
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AS BOB and Harry were on their way along 
Main Street the sound of an airplane 
caused them to look up. It was along toward 
evening of a day of January thaw and the 
orange light of the setting sun cast its warm 
glow on the mail plane as it approached from 
the east. On it came, passed overhead with 
the clack of its propeller and rapidly dimin- 
ished in the glare of. western light. 
“Looks easy enough,” said Bob. 
“The mail carriers have very few acci- 
dents—about as good an average as the rail- | 
roads,” Harry declared. ‘No wonder col- 








BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this dassification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


ALL NEWLY PUBLISHED 


1929 Edition 
Scott’s Standard Postage Stamp Catalogue 





1929 Edition 
Scott’s Specialized U. S. Catalogue 
Pocket size, illustrated........... $2.00 
1928 Editions 
Qust off the presses) 


Modern Album 





lectors like the stamps. It’s a millionaire’s | 


hobby, though. Early covers are few and 
high in price. Those before the inauguration 
of contract air mail service are bringing a 
hundred dollars and over. When you think 
of the De Pinedo five-continents flight, 
Wilkins’s Arctic trip, the Mears-Collyer 
around the world—names that will remain | 
in history—you feel the thrill of these great 
adventures. Ordinary collecting of stamps 
comes in another class. Wouldn’t you like to 
have one of the five covers carried by the 
Chamberlin-Levine first transatlantic flight? 
Though it was done against the regulations of 
the United States Postal Department, col- 
lectors consider these as the first official air 
mail to cross the ocean from this country. Of 


the twenty-five envelopes taken on the Colum- | 


bia only five contained letters, the others being 
empty. The five were addressed by Levine to 
friends in Europe. When the postmaster at 
Hempstead, Long Island, on June 4, 1927, 
stamped those letters, using the running board 
of the plane for the purpose, he probably forgot 
for the moment he was breaking official rules. 
A reprimand came later for his mistake.” 

“I suppose I’d have as much right to stop 
at our post office and ask them to turn over a 
bunch of letters for me to deliver,” Harry 
suggested. 

“You actually would, but the circumstances 
were slightly different. When the Columba 
made its forced landing at Kottbus in Germany 
the little package of letters was handed over 
to a German flier with instruction to deliver 
them to the post office in Berlin. Upon his 
arrival there an official refused to accept them 
because of the twenty empty envelopes, 
arguing that they might have been tampered 
with on their journey and so pass the respon- 
sibility on to the local post office. He at 
length accepted the five, insisting on German 
stamps being attached. As the final destina- 
tion was Switzerland, stamps of that country 
were also added before the mail was delivered. 
If I had one of those covers I’d put it on a 

page all by itself in my album, and on the 
opposite page would be the story of its mar- 
velous journey carefully written or lettered. 
When you think only five people in the world 
can have them—— 

“Don’t worry about it, Bob. Here’s some- 
thing you can have. By an order of Post- 
master-General New the United States Post 
Office put on sale on December 12th, 1928, two 
airplane stamps at the time of the International | 
Civil Aeronautic Conference which was in 


session till the 14th day of the month. A | 


special canceling machine with a new steel die 
was used. The Conference was held at the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. The 
stamps are of the same size as the ial de- 
livery. Values, two cents, red, and five cents, 
blue. At the top of the design is ‘United 
States Postage’; below, ‘International Civil 
Aeronautics Conference.’ In panels at either 
side are, at left, Washington Monument, and at 
right, United States Capitol. In the center is 
a Wright aeroplane as first shown at Fort Myer, 
Virginia. A ribbon between numerals of value 
has dates, December 12, 13, 14, 1928. On the 
five cent a globe is shown with the eastern and 
western continents, a model airplane in flight 
above. Maybe you'll find some consolation in 
owning this pair, knowing your joy will be 
shared by thousands of collectors all over the 


world who have other copies.” 
“Let’s go over and look in Lovell’s window,” 
Bob suggested. 


They crossed the street to the bookstore 
where stamps were also sold, but instead of 
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Bound in boards, red cover. . - . .$2.00 


International Junior Album 


No. 1. Bound in boards, blue cover....-. $4.00 
No. 2. Bound in cloth, brown........-. $5.00 


1929 Edition 


National Postage Stamp Album 
For U. S. and possessions only. 


| Write for free circulars mentioning this magazine 
SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Illustrated Albu 
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Pack < Som Hinges 
ration u 
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W. W. BETTS, Box 4, Clearfield, Pa, 
SCARCE AIRMAIL TRIANGLE! 
20 ait. fine Airmail stamps, includ 

i Also 
Set and packet of 10 Central Lith. 


ALL FOR Sc! Approvais 
and big free lists with 
order. 











Queen Cty Stamp & Coin Cox. Room 35, 6O4 Race St, Casal, 0. 
The PACKET of CURIOUS STAMPS! 


og hg a pe 
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statuary. 


special stamps, and mapy other 
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THE MAP PACKET 


contains 10 different Map Stamps from the two Hemi- 
— Alsoa oe ket of different stamps with animals, 
birds, ies and scenery to approval applicants, al! 
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stopping outside as they had intended they 
were greeted by Mr. Birwood from the doorway 
and joined him at the counter within. Mr. 
Lovell had furnished high stools for his cus- 
tomers, which added appreciably to their 
comfort.. He opened his book of new issues. 
“We were discussing this first airmail set of 
Rumania’ at the Franklin Club the other 
night. Someone explained the lettering, 
*C-Raiu,’ which is on aie body of the plane, 
saying it was the name of the aviator. He 
added that a change was to be made, a new 
issue printed, so as to include the pilot’s full 
name—‘Captain C. G. Craiu.’ If the state- 
ment may be relied on these three stamps 
should be a good buy. Here is one of the most 
attractive engravings ever made for a stamp— 
the Luxembourg, two francs, greenish black, 
just out. A view of the town of Clervaux 
amid high, surrounding mountains is shown. 
This small duchy, which is wedged in between 
France, Prussia and Belgium has an area of 
nine hundred and ninety-eight square miles. 
Its stamp issues during the twentieth century 
include many carefully engraved portraits and 
scenes. The present two francs has also been 
issued with the surcharge, ‘Official.’ Czecho- 
slovakia has outdone itself with this new set 
of values. The tendency especially through- 
out Europe to make their stamp issues pleas- 
ing adds to the appearance of a collection. 
An excellent portrait of President Mysark, 
the best so far to appear, is on the three krone. 
Other values of the set are thirty, forty, fifty 
and sixty hellers, and one, one-twenty, two, 
two and a half and five krones. Native land- 
scapes are used on these issues. Tunis adds 
three values to her postage due set of 1922; 
sixty centimes, mauve, eighty, ochre, and 
ninety, orange vermilion. A single stamp 
from Ecuador—the twenty centavos, bistre 
brown of 1924, surcharged ‘POSTAL.’ If you 
specialize in airmails don’t miss the first five 
values for Dutch Indies, all surcharges, which 
include a monoplane and the’ word ‘LUFT- 
POST’ on current postal issues, and’ added 
six-point stars obliterating the value on the 
two highest denominations. Here’s the list. 
Ten on twelve and a half cents, red, twenty on 
twenty-five cents, red violet, forty on eighty 
cents, orange, seventy-five cents on one gulden, 
brown, and one and a half gulden on two and 
a half guiden, carmine. Rumania, besides her 
airmails has a, seven value issue of equal 
artistic merit. Young Michael and his grand- 
father appear on two values, with the dates 
1878 and 1928 beneath the portraits. Cele- 
brating a hundred years of peace between the 
two countries, Argentine Republic has created 
these two commemoratives bearing the coats- 
of-arms of her own country and that of Brazil. 
The dates 1828 and 1928 are at the top edge.” 
Mr. Lovell was busily engaged for a time 
filling orders, and then Mr. Birwood and the 
boys took their leave, as dinner time was not 
far away. Leaving the business section, they 
were approaching Mr. Birwood’s home when 
the postman caught up with them and handed 
that gentleman several letters and magazines. 
He looked them over and stopped at one carry- 
ing a foreign stamp. 
“From Austria,” he said, opening the 
envelope. ‘“‘Let’s see what we have here.” 
Sure enough, a small glassine envelope was 
within, quite well filled. The latest Austrians: 
four values with the portrait of President 
Heinisch—like all stamps from that country, 
beautifully done. The values, ten heller, dark 
brown; fifteen, red brown; thirty, gray green; 
and forty, dull blue. Three French Sinking 
Fund surcharges were included, forty centimes 
plus ten, violet with red added value; fifty plus 
twenty-five, red, blue overprint; and one franc, 
fifty, plus fifty, lilac, surcharge i in black. “These 
are identical toka former issue of 1928 but with 
different colors. That’s all, and i won’t keep 
you any longer,” Mr. Birwood said 
As the boys turned to go the called out a 
Happy New Year greeting, which was heartily 
returned. 





There’s nothing funnier 
than a dumbell, but a 
dumbell is not always 
comic. Lew Smalley was 
somewhat of a dumbell, 
but—we read the story. 


Smalley’s Good Turn 


By Harold K. Smith 
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The End of a Perfect Month! 


















































Sends orders to home office The “Big Check” arrives 


All in a Month—Every Month 
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Little William Beardsley, with another boy, 
was.playing with toy boats on the edge of 
Lake Loar, when he noticed a fish swimming 
in the water. In leaning over a rock to watch 
the fish he fell into water fifteen feet deep. 
Scout Colburn, who was only a Tenderfoot, 
went in after him, and succeeded in pushing 
William on the rock. William, however, slipped 
back into the water, and although Scout Col- 
burn succeeded in pushing the youngster back 
on the rock and to safety, he himself went 
down and was drowned. 

Scout Warner Simmons, aged sixteen, First 
Class Scout, Troop No. 15, Kokomo, Ind., 
has been awarded a Gold Honor Medal for 
saving the life of Robert Dickey, eighteen, who 
fell into the water through thin ice. Scout 
Simmons, who was considerably lighter than 
Dickey, went in after him, and held him up 
until they were drawn ashore by other rescuers. 
The Scout was so exhausted that he fainted, 
but as soon as he came to he set about restoring 
Dickey, and later improvising a stretcher and 
getting him home. The Scout became ill with 
influenza after this experience, and was ill for 
many days. 

Scout Simmons is also the holder of a Certifi- 
cate of Heroism awarded by the National 
Court of Honor in 1926, for rescuing an Italian 
boy in the same body of water. Scout Simmons 
was at the time a Lone Scout. 

The National Court of Honor has made the 
following awards of Certificates of Heroism: 

Francis R. Gregory Allen, Long Beach, Calif. 

Jack T. Steiner, Topeka, Kan. 

Ellis Lockhart, Greenville, Texas. 

Orlo Cummings, Corvallis, Ore. 

John Clark, Greenville, Texas. 

Truman Fleming, Norfolk, Va. 

Clifford Brown, Fellows, Calif. 

Vincent Chladek, Rutherford, N. J. 


Scout Wins Carnegie Hero Award 

FAGLE SCOUT RALPH C. RAUGHLEY, 

JR., of Troop No. 8, Elizabeth, N. J., has 
been awarded the Bronze Medal for heroism of 
the Carnegie Hero:-Fund Commission, which 
carries with it a scholarship award of $1,600. 
The National Court of Honor had previously 
conferred upon Scout Raughley the Gold 
Honor Medal for his heroism in saving the 
life of Otto Piepenbrink on July 2, 1925. 
Details regarding the rescue were published 
by Boys’ Lire at the time. 

This rescue by Raughley appealed especially 
to the Commission because of the fact that the 
Eagle Scout was at the time of the rescue very 
weak, only just recovering from a serious ill- 
ness, and he suffered severe pain all the time 
that the rescue was being made. For a time 
he had to swim under water, dragging the 


sometimes the spirits do things we humans do 
not understand. You should have died asa 
baby, but your mother broke the law of her 
people and you live.” 

The boy shook with fright at the words of 
the old man. And decided to accept his fate 
if the shaman should cast a spell over him. 


ALUKUK smiled at Koomanah, whose fear 
> and determination showed plainly in his 
ace. 

“My nephew, you are of my brother’s 
blood, and need not fear me. I made medicine 
only to show you what I could do. You did 
not see the teeth or the marten, or hear the 
wolf howl. I made you think you saw them. 
That is the secret of my power. And now we 
will have to work hard and fast if you are to 
take my place with our people. For I am 
going to tell you all my secrets and make you 
a powerful shaman before I die.” 

Koomanah could hardly believe his good 
fortune. But Alukuk convinced him that he 
was serious and began to teach him how to 
mesmerize and perform all the conjuring tricks 
that he knew. 

Lelu, the sun,'’dipped twice toward the horizon 
and zose high in the heavens before the old 
shaman was satisfied with the outcast boy’s 
performance. Then the old fellow dropped 
into a deep sleep, and Koomanah, tired and 
exhausted, soon followed. 

Upon awakening, the newly initiated medi- 
cine-man quickly made a fire in his seal-oil lamp 
and prepared a hot meal for his benefactor. 
But upon trying to awaken him, he found that 
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other boy along, a dead weight. Again and 
again he thought, to use his own words, that 
he “‘couldn’t make it,’’ but he did. He got 
the other boy to shore and as soon as he re- 
covered from a momentary dizziness, set to 
work and gave artificial respiration which he 
had learned in his Troop and at camp. 

The boy’s grandfather, in speaking of 
Ralph’s splendid act, said that when the latter 
was asked how he held on when he thought he 
was fighting such a losing battle he replied, 
“any other fellow in our Troop would have 
done it. I couldn’t let him go.” Wallace L. 


Neill of the National Staff of the Boy Scouts 
of America is the Scoutmaster of Troop No. 8, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 





Eagle Scout Bill Jones, Troop No. 18, Shreve- 
port, La., winner of second prize in the Boy 
Craftsman League with his homemuseumcollection 





When winter comes! 


Scout Raughley is at present a Sophomore at 
the University of Delaware. At the time of the 
rescue Scout Raughley was only fifteen years 
old and weighed but 109 pounds. Piepenbrink, 
who was rescued, was seventeen years old and 
weighed 125 pounds. 


Fishing with Zane Grey 

WHEN Zane Grey, the famous writer of 

western stories, went on a fishing trip to 
the South Sea Islands, he took with him two 
Eagle Scouts—Lionel Bagnard, Jr., and Robert 
Carney, both of the Pasadena, San Gabriel 
Valley Council, Calif. These boys have now 
returned with stories of angling for the giant 
sail fish, and the second catch made by one 
of the party. Scout Bagnard took some of the 
pictures made by the party. Both Scouts are 
members of Troop No. 4, Pasadena. 


A Byrd Applicant Takes to the Air 


FAGLE SCOUT ALAN GIBSON of Troop 

No. 24, Pasadena, Calif., was one of the 
applicants for the Byrd Expedition. When he 
foand he was not chosen, he immediately 
decided to enter an aviation school. In a 
recent letter to Scout Executive Tallman H. 
Trask, Scout Gibson writes: 

“‘T have had nearly sixteen hours in the air 
now, and am doing fine. Four of those sixteen 
have been solo. I had some difficulty in learn- 
ing to land, but I think I have overcome that 
now. My sense of balance while in the air 
seems to be a little better than average. I 
have seen one crack-up and numérous near 


ones since I have been here, but they haven’t | 


shaken my nerves in the least, and good 
steady nerves are one thing that every good 
flyerneeds. During my second week here I got 
a job with the Ryan Company, working in the 
hangar half-days, Saturdays and Sundays, as a 





The circle around a Scout Winter Campfire 


The Land Baby 


(Concluded from page 35) 


Alukuk had journeyed on to the spirit world. 

The short summer months passed speedily 
for the outcast boy. Lelu dropped closer and 
closer to the horizon each day and then began 
to disappear for a few hours around midnight. 
Finally he would appear on the skyline for an 
hour or so and duck out of sight. The long 
winter night drew in with cold blasts of wind 
from the polarice. The geese and ducks honked 
dolefully, on their way south with their new 
broods. Great icebergs swept down through 
Dolphin Straits and crashed against the main- 
land, shaking the ground like an earthquake. 
One night it turned bitter cold, and the next 
morning the restless sea was still; held close in 
the grip of winter. 

Koomanah had not ventured far from his 
shelter during the summer and fall months. 
Day after day he had practiced the conjuring 
tricks the old shaman taught him. At last 
hunger drew him farther afield, for seals near 
the cave seemed to have disappeared. After 
several futile hunting trips he was rewarded 
with one small white bear. 


Often from the high hills near the shore he * 


would watch the Tagmuit hunters scattered 
far and wide over the sea-ice, searching for 
seal and bear. 

As the days passed the hunters’ numbers 
diminished, for the weaklings collapsed. The 
Tagmuit were starving. Disease had killed 
most of the seals in Coronation Gulf that 
year, and the Eskimo were forced to kill off 
many of their dogs for food. Koomanah, 
strong and healthy, hunted far over the ice 
in an effort to relieve the suffering of his people, 


but without success. His small cache of bear 
meat would have been but a mouthful for so 
many, and,"to preserve his strength for hunt- 
ing, he kept it for himself. 

One day on an island far out on the sea-ice, 
Koomanah came upon the fresh track of a 
musk-ox. Praying to the spirits of the hunter, 
he followed the track inland to a low range of 
hills. Here the first track was joined by 
others until about fifty of the great beasts 
were traveling together. A wide swath in the 
snow marked their trail, as they lumbered along. 

Finally Koomanah came upon the oxen 
feeding in a low valley between the hills. 
Whooping joyously he swiftly ran around the 
herd, who, upon seeing him, formed a circle, 
with the bulls on the outside and the cows and 
calves stamping around inside. This is their 
only defense against their enemies, the wolves 
and Eskimo. Every Tagmuit knows this, and 
when the herd formed a circle and did not 
stampede, Koomanah knew his people were 
saved from starvation. 

Bolt after bolt from his bow, the boy dis- 
charged into the great shaggy animals, then, 
when his quiver of arrows was exhausted, 
he cut the sharp copper pointed shafts from 
the bodies of the dead bulls and released them 
again and again into the dumb beasts, who 
roared and pawed the ground as their numbers 
diminished. 

Koomanah, although a powerful bowman, 
became exhausted after killing thirty of the 
oxen, and lay breathless against the carcass 
of a giant bull, with his bloody bow at his side. 
Before he recovered his breath and strength, 
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grease-monkey. The job helps the financial end 
of the venture quite a bit. I hope at the end 
of my course to get a full-time job. 

“T might say also that the training I received 
as a Scout I would not sell for a million dollars. 
I have found out that it has an actual cash 
value when after a job, especially in this line. 
It certainly gives me an edge over the other 
fellows in the school.” 


Brief Items of Scout News 


The Boy Scouts of Chicago were recently 
called out by Health Commissioner H. A. 
Kegel, to join in a war on weeds to relieve an 
epidemic of hay fever, from which 30,000 
citizens were said to be suffering. The Scouts 
throughout the city helped in the elimination 
and burning of the weeds as a civic Good Turn. 

* * * 

Boy Scouts of Winlock, Wash., as a Good- 
Turn weeded the garden of John Meier when 
its owner was taken to the hospital, with his 
legs broken. 

* * *x 

Boy Scouts of Kansas City, Mo., made 
early preparations to brighten otherwise toy- 
less homes at Christmastide. They collected 
discarded toys and broken ones during the 
fall—the latter they repaired and then turned 
all over to the Council of Social Agencies for 
distribution at the holiday season. It is esti- 
mated that fully two hundred Boy Scouts 
contributed service to this activity. 

* *” * 

Boy Scouts of Wenatchee, Wash., needed 
funds for their Prince Creek camp at Lake 
Chelan. So they spent four days in collecting 
old paper throughout the community, until 
finally a carload was gathered and shipped 
away to a paper mill. Hundreds of house- 
holders turned their attics over to the boys 
and now it is said to be difficult to find a 
magazine more than a month old in Wenatchee. 

* * * 


A handsome canoe paddle inlaid with wood 
from the Algonquin, the first steamboat to ply 
on the Great Lakes, was presented to President 
Coolidge by the Salon Springs, Wis., Boy 
Scouts. 

* * * 

The Kiwanis Club of Kennewick, Wash.., 
has presented to the Public Libraryjof Kenne- 
wick thirty-eight volumes of Boy Scout Merit 
Badge Pamphlets to provide an opportunity 
for supplementary study by Boy Scouts. 

* * * 


When 45,000 Rotarians visited Minneapolis, 
Minn., recently for a convention, Boy Scouts 
of that city acted as their guides and handled 
their baggage for them. 


the balance of the herd rumbled off over the 
hills and Koomanah, tired but happy, set 
about cleaning his game. 

Several hours later Mamuk, the chief of the 
Tagmuit, silenced the wailing women in the 
great community snowhouse, where all had 
gathered in an effort to keep warm. For 
without seal-oil or fat for the lamps, the family 
iglus were bitter cold. 

Silence prevailed in the dark ice-house. A 
grunting sound came through the long tunnel 
leading in from the open. A woman cried out 
in fear, and a man struck a light with his fire- 
stones. As the dry moss blazed up, the door of 
the iglu was revealed. And through it came 
Koomanah with an enormous pack on his back. 

“Do not fear me, my people,” he said. “I 
am the spirit of Alukuk in the form of Koo- 
manah, the land baby, and I bring food for the 
Tagmuit.” 

Then placing his pack in the center of tlie 
floor, the outcast called for more light, that 
he might make medicine before his ple. 
The Tagmuit looked on wide-eyed as the boy 
performed all of Alukuk’s tricks, hailed him 
as Alukuk’s successor when the long teeth 
grew from his mouth, and then fell to on the 
fat meat in the boy’s pack. 

With renewed strength the Eskimo moved 
to the place where Koomanah had killed the 
musk-oxen. Mamuk’s daughter was given to 
the powerful shaman for his bride. Gifts 
were showered upon him. And to-day the 
Tagmuit no longer kill land babies, for the 
great medicine-man, Koomanah, says that it 
shall not be done. 
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behind, him, left him reared on his hind legs, 
in a vain effort to see where the elusive fish-thief 
ad gone. 

And by the time that the bear had started 
back down the trail, in a murderous mood, 
Ricardo had arrived at the ledge, where the 
old wolf merely cocked an inquisitive ear. 

Proudly Ricardo laid down his offering, 
and dropped down expectantly to watch the 
wolf devour it. 


The old fellow sniffed with interest. He got 
‘stiffly to his feet. 

Ricardo suddenly leaped to his feet, staring 
upward. 


Then he barked savagely and rushed against 
the wolf, apparently trying to shoulder him 
away. 

At the same moment, there was a gentle 
swishing noise from above—like the movement 
of snow on a slanting roof. 

But the old wolf, now a bit hard of hearing, 
was interested in that fish. He turned again 
toward it. Once more Ricardo rushed at him, 
snapped at him. 

The old wolf glanced suddenly upward, 
started to leap to safety 





HS yelp of horror was drowned in the roar 

as the snowslide burst from the precipice 
above and leaped downward upon him. Then 
everything was still. 

Ricardo, leaping clear, stood a moment, 
wondering what had become of the old wolf. 
He raced up onto the great heap of snow. 
A second section of the great sliding drift still 
hung precariously above waiting for just a 
little melting, or a sudden stirring of its mass, 
to hurl itself down on top of what had gone 
before it. 

Ricardo whined excitedly. He knew exactly 
where the old wolf had been when the snow- 
slide struck him. He started digging wildly. 
For nearly an hour he stayed with his task— 
whining, barking—but digging. 

Then he discerned a movement beneath the 
snow. He barked with excitement and joy and 
redoubled his efforts. A moment later, the old 
wolf’s head showed. Overjoyed, Ricardo 
licked his old partner’s nose and plunged again 
to his task. 

And then he found, soon, why the wolf did 
not free himself. A deadfall pinned him down. 

For a solid hour more Ricardo dug around 
the deadfall, tugged at it. 

Once he seized the wolf by the scruff of the 
neck, and tried to drag him free. But a whim- 
per of pain made him stop. 

Finally, with a supreme effort, he moved 
the deadfall—ever so little—just enough to 
remove some of the pressure from the old 
wolf’s body. 

The wolf stirred, tested his muscles. Once 
again Ricardo seized him by the scruff of the 
neck and hauled him free. 


The old veteran shook himself feebly, 
moaned and lay down, his tongue lolling with 


pain. 
Once again he rose to his feet. Then his 


hind-quarters gave way. He tried to get to. 


his feet—failed—lay panting a moment—then 
lay quite still. 

Ricardo pleaded and cajoled. He licked the 
old wolf’s nose. He pulled him a little further 
out of reach of the snowslide that still threat- 
ened from above. 

But soon he realized that his pal was never 
to trot down the wilderness trail with him 
again, that henceforth, he must travel the 
trails alone. 

He looked about helplessly, pawed at the 
wolf, sat down beside him, as if half-expecting 
the old veteran to awake and stretch as he 
had done on hundreds of occasions, as if expect- 
ing him to stretch to test the wind and start 
off, tail waving, tongue lolling, with a back- 
ward glance over his shoulder at his apt 
pupil the collie; a glance that always seemed 
to say: “‘Now, pardner, I’ll show you another 
little trick.” 

The sun went down. The glittering stars 
come out. Twice, during the night, a move- 
ment of the slide above roused Ricardo to 
instant attention. 

And once, up the narrow defile, came a 
luminous-eyed savage, the wolverene, the forest 
villain that vents its viciousness by slaying 
for the sake of slaying; a marauder that de- 
lights in falling upon a wounded thing and 
torturing it to death. 

Ricardo rose to his feet bristling. Only 
over his dead body would the wolverene out- 
rage the body of his pal. He charged the 
brute. Almost recklessly, he whirled and tore 
at the attack. 

Fang slashed at fang. 

The very noise of the dog’s battle-cry drove 
the wolverene back. Foot by foot, he gave 
ground before the attack. Foot by foot, he 
disputed his right to pass up that trail. 

But he gave it up at length, snarled his hate, 
and glided clumsily away. 

Ricardo resumed his vigil beside the body 
of his pal. Toward dawn, the collie’s howl of 
grief echoed and re-echoed across the valley. 
And once the quavering cry of a panther 
seemed to mock him and brought him to his 
feet with a throaty growl. 

But with the warm sun of morning, the 
great snowslide on the mountain above stirred 
like a sleeping monster. Ricardo heard it, 
stood his ground a moment, with teeth bared, 
as if he would defy it. 

But then he leaped away and the tons of 
snow thundered down upon the ledge, and 
under its protecting mass buried the old wolf 
yards deep in a grave which no, marauder 
could despoil. 

This time, Ricardo did no digging. He 


knew what had happened. He stood for a 
time, tail drooping, whining in his loneliness. 


WitHout any plan in mind, the great 

collie started slowly down the valley. 
He was constantly passing landmarks where he 
and the old wolf had been. 

There was the great cave where they had 
saved themselves from perishing in the bitter 
January blizzard. Then he passed the high- 
walled natural arena where they had pulled 
down the giant moose. 

In mid-afternoon, he stopped to drink at 
the lake where the bald eagle, hunger-crazed, 
had swooped from the heavens to strike at the 
wounded wolf. ; 

Everywhere were memories. 

A dozen times Ricardo glanced back up the 


path, as if half-expecting to find the old wolf | 


padding silently along behind him. 

All night he trotted on down the valley. 
And when morning came, he found himself at 
another place of memories, the clearing where 
the cabin stood. Here had lived the broad- 
shouldered man who whistled to himself as he 
worked, the soft-voiced woman, and the little 
girl who shrieked at her play. 

Ricardo now had the wild thing’s timidity 
about human habitations. He did not trot 
boldly out into the clearing. Instead, Le 
sat down on the edge of it. 

For some reason which he could not explain, 
he lifted up his head and uttered a long, forlorn 
howl. 

And then a strange thing happened. 

The cabin door opened. A man with a rifle 
appeared there. 

Ricardo started to fade into the under- 
growth. But a woman appeared beside the 
man. The rifle was lowered. The man spoke 
in a low tone. 

From between the two, pushed a smaller 
person, a little girl. She stepped out into the 
clearing, stopped, stared. 

Ricardo, rooted in amazement, stared back. 
Then a voice sent a shiver right up his spine. 

“Ricardo!” 


It was the voice of the child that he 


had played with, the child that shrieked fcr 
joy. 

Ricardo stared incredulously. 
his tail doubtfully. 


“Ricardo!” The small voice repeated the 
name. 

He faced her. His soft ears went flat on his 
head. 


She started to rush toward him, crying 
“Ricardo” as she came. The man and the 
woman hurried} from the house. 

The timidity fled from Ricardo. With a 
little moan of joy, he bounded toward his 
people. And soon the echoes were resounding 

ith what sounded like a hundred collies, all 
barking together in a delirium of joy. 














There she goes! She’s going to get that ball 
to the basket or know why.” 

“We'll show her why,” laughed Sam ex- 
citedly as the dribbler was blocked. As he 
spoke the referee’s whistle sounded, sharp 
and ominous. Oakhurst had overblocked. 

A tense silence fell on the crowd as Dulane 
lined up for the free shot. With hardly a 
minute to play, a single point might turn the 
tide of victory. Slowly, carefully, the player 
crouched for an underhand shot. His knees 
were bent low, so low as to almost rest the 
ball on the floor. In one unbroken movement, 
with a follow-through that fully extended his 
arms, the shooter gently sent the ball in a 
perfect arc that dropped through the net 
without touching the ring. Dulane, 23; 
Oakhurst, 22. 

“‘A minute to play, fellows,” ° a) Buck 
earnestly to the team as they li lined up. “Make 
it good. One basket, will do the trick. Joe, 
Pe ve got to tip that ball. Jump for )our 
i e!”’ 

Joe jumped. His heart was pounding as 
though it would break through the aching 
bone that held it in. His wind was almost 
gone. His legs felt as though they would 
ignominiously double up at a moment’s 
notice. But he grit his teeth and jumped. 
He slapped the ball as it came down, a push- 
slap that sent it cleanly into Willis’ hands. 
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Buck broke from his covering man and raced 
down the floor. Not a detail escaped him. 
He even noticed the news camera near the 
basket. He found time to hope it would 
catch him shooting the winning goal. Willis 
was passing the ball. Good Willis! The ball 
came straight and true. He caught it opposite 
the basket, but instantly found himself 
covered by "the vigilant Dulane guard. He 
pivoted and turned, twisted and squirmed, 
did everything he knew to break loose for just 
one second. One fraction of a second would do 
to shoot. But the guard hung to him like a 
leech. There was no free man to pass to. 
The minute was going with winged seconds. 
He decided to shoot regardless. 

At that instant the indifferent light of the 
gym flared up into a white sheet. Even as he 
started to shoot he knew that the cameraman 
had inexcusably ignited a flash for the picture 
of the winning goal. The flash was behind him; 
it did not affect his sight. In that split second 
he saw his guard blinking foolishly, his hand 
to his eye. He knew that the light had tem- 
porarily blinded him. It came on him with 
crushing force that he couldn’t shoot then. 
It wouldn’t be fair. The odds were all against 
his,making the goal with the guard unham- 
pered. Now—it wasacinch. But he couldn’t 
do it. You can’t blind a visitor on your own 
floor. He deliberately passed the ball to Joe, 


who was covered. A whistle sounded. The 
game was over, and the Dulane fellows 
swarmed on the floor for their snake dance. 

The team didn’t say anything to Buck when 
they went into the locker-room. The success 
or failure of the season hung on that game, 
and while they vaguely understood what had 
prompted Buck to throw it away, their hearts 
were too heavy to either condemn or approve. 

Buck felt a hand on his back. He looked 
up. Tom was standing over him. It seemed 
to Buck that Tom’s eyes were glistening. 

a ‘Say, Buck, you deliberately lost the 


See you in Dulane next year, Tom.” 
Buck essayed a smile. 

“You will not!” 

“Eh? What’s that?” 

“Tf you had shot that basket, Buck, I’d be a 
Dulane man. But, oh, Buck, it was great! 
It’s like something you read about but don’t 
see very much. You know what I mean. 
It’s—I guess it’s what my coach calls the code 
of the game. You know, or you couldn’t have 
done it. It’s the sort of thing a Scout would be 
proud to do. I guess it’s the real Oakhurst 
_—_ you were trying to make me see. If— 

you fellows will have me, Buck, I’ll be proud 
to come here next year.’ 

“Shake, Tom.’” 


He wagged | 
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For a great many boys, I think for most, 
school seems to be pretty strenuous work. But 
there are certain fellows—quite a number 
of them—who definitely enjoy it. That does 
not necessarily mean, in itself, that they be- 
long in the “‘ Mental ” class, and on the other 
hand some boys who are exceedingly active 
and well-developed in other ways like school 
very much. Of course, any chap who really 
enjoys school work and studying is rather 
lucky; he is probably getting a good head 
start in the preparation for life. But his 
liking for school indicates that there is a 
good chance he will enjoy one of the Mental 
Occupations. 

2. Do you get good marks? 

Liking for school and good scholarship 
marks usually go together, although there 
are exceptions. Boys who like school least 
are, of course, less likely to do well in their 
studies. 

3. Have you a good memory? 

If you can memorize easily poems or lessons 
or the spelling of words, it is a mark of good 
development in the particular faculty that is 
most used in the so-called “mental work.” 
Usually, any boy with an exceptionally good 
memory knows about it, because at one time 
or another his parents and teachers and friends 
have remarked on it and congratulated him 
on his good luck. 

4. Do you like history? 

History is all made up of information. There 
is nothing that is active or changing about it; 
and yet, for a great many people, it is fascinat- 
ing. If you happen to be one of the boys who 
have found out how interesting the customs 
and conquests of King Arthur’s knights can be, 
who have found out about the disappearance 
of the old Roman empire with the fall of 
Byzantium less than half a century before 
the discovery of America by Columbus, you 
probably have a good start toward the neces- 
sary equipment of a successful “mental” 
worker. 

5. Do you like arithmetic? 

Are you good at mathematics? Do you 
enjoy figuring? When you add up a column of 
figures are you reasonably certain that you 
have a correct answer, or are you so likely to 
make mistakes that you are never sure of the 
result until you have checked back over it in 
some way to “prove” it? A lot of so-called 
mental work deals with figures, or some 
branch or other of mathematics. All book- 
keeping and accounting, most estimating, and 
a tremendous amount of similar work, like that 
of a teller at a bank, has to be done by mental 
workers. 

6. Are you very fond of reading? 

Nearly all boys like to read, and those who 
do well at school are especially apt to be great 
readers. But there are two divisions: those 
who usually prefer reading to almost anything 
active, and those who do not. If you some- 
times find it hard to put down a book even to 
join a game, or if you find 





never even heard of Paris. A conversation 
about airplanes is not likely to be particularly 
interesting to a boy who never heard of Lind- 
bergh or the Wright Brothers. Boys who are 
active and athletic, and interested particularly 
in things that they do with their hands, are 
often slow to accumulate the “book knowl- 
edge” that makes ordinary conversation among 
grown people interesting. “Mental” boys 
usually accumulate general information much 
more rapidly than boys who are mainly “‘man- 
ual,” and so are more interested in the grown- 
up talk that goes on around them. 

9. Do you ever look up words that you don’t 
understand? 

That is one of the ways of getting new in- 
formation that boys who are interested in 
book-knowledge often develop. Have you 
ever become so interested in a subject—boat- 
building or high-jump statistics or gray squirrels 
or the size of the United States Army—that 
you have gone to the library or the encyclo- 
pedia and looked it up for yourself, of your own 
accord? Boys who have good “information 
development” are very likely to do that. 

10. Do you like to play checkers? 

If you like games that require only mental 
activity, with no manual skill necessary—card 
games, for example, backgammon, chess, or 
anything like that—and are pretty good at 
them, it is evidence that you have good possi- 
bilities as a ‘‘mental’”’ worker. 

11. Can you read or study for two or three 
hours at a stretch without getting tired of it? 

Some boys can’t sit still an hour without 
getting bored to death. They are active, and 
usually enjoy working with their hands. They 
belong to the “roving” type, that likes to move 
around and play outdoors. Other boys are 
“sedentary”; they don’t mind working or 
reading indoors, and can usually be comfort- 
able for hours together at desk jobs or recrea- 
tions that would almost drive a “‘roving” boy 
crazy. Perhaps you are one of them; if you are, 
look the mental occupations over carefully 
before you pass them up. 

12. Do you often start things yourself, or 
are you more likely to enjoy playing games or 
working on jobs that your parents or other 
boys have already started? 

That is a rather hard question. The idea is 
for you to form an estimate of whether or not 
you are in the “‘follower” class as far as mental 
work is concerned. Boys who have active 
“‘self-starters,”” who are forever telling their 
companions ‘‘Let’s play ball” or “Let’s build 
a dam” or “Let’s take a hike next Thursday,” 
are usually very well-developed socially, or in a 
creative way, as we shall see in the last two 
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articles of this series. On the other hand, 
boys who like best to complete work that has 
already been outlined for them are more likely 
to fall into the class of the so-called “‘mental” 
workers. There are a lot of exceptions to that 
tule, for nearly everyone has at least something 
of the natural leader about him. But in the 
main, boys who have good educational de- 
velopment, yet who are not of the leader type, 
will find greater enjoyment in the mental 
occupations than boys who would continually 
chafe and fret under routine conditions. 

Make a “mental occupations” score for 
yourself by marking your grade on each one 
of the twelve points given above. On the 
first ten, mark yourself five if the answer is 
““Yes—very much,” or “‘Yes—very good,” or 
“Yes—very often.” The other marks are 
four, three, two and one—three if the answer 
is middle ground, two if it is slightly negative, 
and one if it is emphatically negative. “No, 
I most certainly do not like arithmetic, and 
I’m pretty poor at it, too” would obviously 
bring a mark of one, the lowest of all. On the 
last two questions the marks are the same, 
from five to one, but with the high marks given 
for “Sedentary” and “Follower” types. 
For most of the so-called mental occupations 
the average “Rover,” and the average 
“‘Leader,” are likely to be somewhat handi- 
capped. 


‘THE first ten of those scores will give you an 

idea of how your information, or educational 
development, is coming along. You can com- 
pare it with the scores you have made in the 
two lines of development that have been 
described in the preceding articles—physical 
development, and coordination of mind and 
muscle, The last two questions of the score 
tell something of whether or not you are fitted 
by disposition for the mental occupations that 
good education or information development 
equip you for. If your total score on all 
twelve quesfions is well above thirty-six, you 
are probably a pretty good mental occupa- 
tion candidate, unless your score on other lines 
of development, as outlined in the other articles 
is higher still. 

And now, to understand a little better what 
these mental occupations mean, take up your 
Scout Handbook. Looking over the Merit 
Badge subjects, there are only five that 
qualify especially as mental occupation ex- 
amples—astronomy, chemistry, interpreting, 
scholarship, and textiles. 

Let’s turn to astronomy. 

“Have a general knowledge of the nature 
and movements of the stars and planets,” is 
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the first requirement. Have a general knowledge, 
you notice. 

The next requirement, of locating twelve 
constellations, and finding North without the 
Pole-star, also takes knowledge. 

The third requirement begins again: “Have 
a general knowledge—” 

And the last requirement, of plotting the 
planets, requires still more knowledge. * 

All the mental occupations are like that. 
They require knowledge, and the ability to 
apply it, without the need of any other facul- 
ties to speak of. 


SUPPOSE you are working in a big law 

office. A great deal of law work can be 
classed under mental occupations, although, 
as we shall see in later articles, independent 
lawyers or heads of big law firms, and practicing 
attorneys who have to find and hold their own 
clients, need other types of development also. 
You are asked to prepare a brief on such-and- 
such a case. That means looking up the law 
on the subject first of all; you have to know 
what references to look up, what cases to turn 
to, how to find them. You have to remember 
and compare’ what you find with other legal 
principles and rulings with which you are 
already familiar. It all requires knowledge, 
memory of facts, and the ability to keep 
at it without getting tired until the job is 
done. No exercise to speak of, or running 
around from office to office, no manual skill. 
Some boys like to use their minds in just 
that way. 

There are all the various library jobs, that 
require knowledge of where books are stacked 
in a library, and how to find them, how to look 
up the reference list, and so on. There are 
hundreds of jobs as filing clerks, and checkers, 
and bookkeepers and accountants of all kinds. 
A lot of research work in different colleges 
and laboratories is done by straight ‘‘mental” 
workers, who assist the chief investigator by 
looking up data of all kinds. Recently I was 
talking with one of the psychologists of Colum- 
bia University; he had half-a-dozen assistants 
in his outer office, working at files of statistics 
and the data from different experiments. They 
enjoyed the work, too. 

In money, the mental occupations bring in 
more than either the outdoor or the .manual 
occupations. About two and a half times as 
much a year, for instance, as farm wages. In 
1918, when farm and other outdoor wages 
averaged only about $50 a month, or $600 a 
year, mental work of the clerical, accounting, 
and bank-teller variety averaged about $125 
a month, or $1,500 a year. But you have to 
remember that most of the mental occupations 
are in cities, where it costs more to live than it 
does on a farm or in a Government forest. 

In 1920, when the last United States census 
was taken, there were 3,126,541 persons, more 
than ten years old, employed in “clerical 
occupations.” Less than a third as many as 
are to be found in outdoor 
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that quite often, on good days, | - 
you will put in time with a | 
book when you might be out- i 
doors, you can be pretty sure ll 
that you are in the “mental | 
worker” class. | 
7. Do you read books that | 
are “old” for your age? 
Some boys, eventhough they |} 
do a lot of reading, stick too |) 
Jong to the series-type of boy- Hi 
hero adventures—“‘ The Ready 
Boys in Camp,” “The Ready | 
Boys Abroad,” “The Ready i 
Boys Afloat,” “The Ready _ ||| 
Boys Ashore,” “The Ready i 
Boys in the West,”’ and so on 
fotever. They find themselves 
reading again mediocre books | 
with which they are already || 
thoroughly familiar, instead of 
going ahead to new books that =} 
have new information. A pretty 
sure mark of a good “mental- 
type” lad is his tendency to 
forge ahead in his reading, so 


that he enjoys books that are | The Snakes and 


‘too old” for most of his more 
active companions. | 
8. Are you usually interested 
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occupations (10,953,158 in 
agriculture, forestry, and 
animal husbandry) and _ less 
than a fifth as many as are 
to be found in the manual 
occupations. So you see that 
if you are one of the “mental 
work only” fellows, you are 
in a much smaller class than 
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The Radio Listening Post 


Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr., Editor 
Dan Beard’s Scouting Section................... 
Ss 2 << 'COR . onc p be ce etheect ducts 


fits you especially for manual 
work, we have already con- 
sidered. Here we are dealing 
with educational development, 
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are still two kinds 'of develop- 
ment to be considered, that we 
can call creative, and social; 
until you have scored yourself 





in the conversation of grown- || 
ups that goes on around you? | 

Information leads to more 
information. Boys with good 
memories, who do fairly well at || 
school and accumulate a siza- | 
ble cargo of facts, find they are | 
interested in using those facts |) 
and acquiring more. A con- | Thi 
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versation about France is a_ || publication date is the 22nd of the month. 
each. Friends of the 
not selling BOYS’ LIFE. 


whole lot more interesting to 
anybody who has started French 
history than to those who 
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2 Park Avenue, New York, so you will not have to miss a 
Possessions, and also Mexico and Cuba. i 


How to Buy BOYS’ LIFE Most Conveniently 


azine is now on sale regularly by all Important Book Sellers and Newsdealers throughout the United States. The 
The Dealers also accept yearly subscriptions at $2.00 
Scouts of America will confer a favor by reporting to the Business Manager any reliable dealer ~ 


price is 20c. a copy. 
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writing about 


on these also, as they will be 
described in the next two 
— the “dope” won’t all 


in. 

If you have found that you 
are a potential mental occupa- 
tions boy, however, be sure to 
try yourself out on one or 
more of those five available 
merit-badge subjects. You 
may find they show you the 
way toward work that you will 
enjoy immensely. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


|The Year 1929 


ICH IN THE HERITAGE of Scouts 


who have gone before him on the 
path of life; serene in the confidence 
of youth; strong in the renewal of 
his Scout Oath, the Boy Scout of 


today faces the New Year fearlessly 
and cheerfully. 


It is a matter of sincere pride 
with Sigmund Eisner Company that 
it has in some measure helped to 
further the aims and ideals of Scout- 
ing, as represented by the average 
upstanding, trim-appearing officially 


uniformed Boy Scout. 


Licensed Manufacturers of the Official Boy Scout Uniform 





No Garment is Official 
Without This Seal 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, N. J. 


1929 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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Large poster 23x28 inches; reproducing this painting in eight colors, will be sent 
upon receipt of 10c in stamps or coin by Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 





